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3.. Babylon and Infidelity renee of God: a Discourse on 
the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse, which relate to 
these Latter Times, and until the Second Advent.. By the Rev. 
Edward Irving, Minister of the Caledonian Church, London. 


1826. Chalmers and Collins, Glasgow. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. : 


Tue little pamphlet which stands first in our list contains a brief 
explanation of the general structure of the Apocalypse, with an 
arrangement of its synchronisms; and is designed by the author 
as a preface to that more detailed interpretation of its various parts 
with which he purposes to. complete his view of the prophecies 
relating to the present time, and to the events which are now dis- 
covering themselves in this, according to him, the last age of the 
world. Mr. Frere, as it appears from the text of Scripture which 
he has taken for a motto, believes that he has made the vision so 
plain, that he may run that readeth it; and his expositions of the 
dark and mysterious predictions of Daniel and St. John seem to 
be regarded, by a certain class of persons, with a reverence hardly 
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inferior to that which is due to the acknowledged dictates of Di- 
vine Inspiration. So at least we judge from the strong expres- 
sions of his pupil, Mr. Irving, who, m the dedication of his 
** Discourses on Prophecy” to Mr. Hatley Frere, whilst he mo- 
destly rejects this honour for himself, as openly claims it for his 
friend and master. 


“1am not willing,’ he says, “‘ that any should account of me, as if 
I were worthy to have had revealed to me the important truths contained 
in this discourse, which may all be found written in your Treatise on 
the Prophecies of Daniel: on/y the Lord accounted me worthy to receive 


the faith of those things which he had first made known to you, his more 
worthy servant.” 


Mr. Frere, in return, in the last leaf of the present pamphlet, 
has subjoined to an advertisement of his ‘* Combined View of the 
Prophecies,” the following N.B.:— 


“Many parts of this system of interpretation will be found to be 
beautifully illustrated in the volumes of the Rev. Edward Irving, en- 
titled, ‘4 Discourse on the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse 
which relate to these Latter Times, and until the Second Advent? ” 


If we had not happened to have cast our eyes on this encomi- 
astic memorandum, we should hardly have thought this scanty 
Spee in its present state, deserving of our notice. But since 

e thus publicly refers us to the volumes of his. friend, we shall 
turn to the Discourse of Mr. Irving, as supplying every defect, 
and containing the most adequate and beautiful illustration of 
Mr. Frere’s scheme of prophecy. It is not without reluctance 
that we enter on the task ; but as we believe there is a numerous 
class of religionists, whose minds are peculiarly apt to be per- 
7 and harassed by the portentous system of Apocalyptical 

Ivinity, we shall endeavour to assist them in forming a correct 
judgment on the subject; and, if possible, to provide some anti- 
dote to the mischief. 

There is no portion of Sacred Writ more involved in difficulty, 
both as to its history, and its interpretation, than the Revelation of 
St. John. Notwithstanding the assertion of Mede, that “ the 
Apocalypse hath more humane (not to speak of divine) authority, 
than any other book of the New Testament besides, even from 
the time it was first delivered ;”* it is certain there is none of 
which the authenticity was more disputed, or exposed to more 
powerful objections. Ecclesiastical writers are not quite agreed 
either as to the time when these Revelations were delivered, or 


the person by whom they were written. With respect to the 


* Mede’s Works, b. iii. c. xi. p. 602, 
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time, Eusebius affirms, on the authority of Irenwus, that they 
were seen towards the conclusion of Domitian’s reign :* Epipha- 
nius, on the contrary, that St. John prophesied in the time of 
Claudius Cesar, when he was in the isle of Patmos.+ Though 
the generality of modern critics have adopted the opinion of Eu- 
sebius, the testimony of Epiphanius, on this point, is probably 
entitled to greater credit; because the objection which he was 
then employed in confuting, viz. that the Church of T hyatira was 
not founded at the time when the revelation concerning it was 
supposed to have been delivered,—would have made him anxious 
to bring down the date of the Apocalypse as low as possible ; 5 
consequently, if there had been any doubt on the subject, h 
would have preferred the latter to the earlier period. pais 
the remarkable narrative which Eusebius has given,{ from Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, of the young man who was committed by 
St. John, some time after his return from Patmos, to the care of 
a neighbouring bishop, and who, subsequently, became the cap- 
tain of a band of robbers, cannot be reconciled with the assump- 
tion, that the Apostle did not return from his place of exile till the 
death of Domitian. For the youth continued no little time in 
the house of the bishop, by whom he was instructed in the Chris- 
tian faith, and at length baptized ; he long retained the command 
of his banditti; and the Apostle, in conclusion, when he became 
acquainted with his lamentable defection, is said to have pursued 
him’ on horseback to his mountain fastnesses, and to Seat re- 
claimed, and restored him to the Church. All, this, as Sir Isaac 
Newton well observes, “ is a story of many years.” But between 
the death of Domitian and that of St. John there were but two 
years and a half; and the Apostle was then above ninety years of 
age, and in the last stage of bodily decrepitude. ‘To these con- 
siderations we may add, that there is strong internal evidence, 
that, when the Apocalypse was written, the temple at Jerusalem 
was yet standing; and that no mean judges have thought they 
could perceive m the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in both the 
Epistles of St. Peter, distinct allusions to certain of its passages. 
With respect, also, to the person by whom it was written, there 
was anciently some difference of opinion. We lay no stress on 
the opinion of Caius, a presbyter of the Church of Rome, who 
flourished in the very beginning of the third century, and as- 
serted that the heretic Cerinthus was the author of it;§ because 
the treatise of Caius, which was directed against one Proclus, a 
Cataphrygian heretic, is lost; and it is not improbable that the 


* Euseb. H. E. lib. iii. c. 18. edit. Reading. 
+ Epiph. Adv. Heer. lib. ii. c. 12 & 33. vol. i. edit. Colon, 1682. 
H. EF. lib, iii. 23. Vide Fuseb, E. lib, iii. 26. 
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the work which he impugned was, ia reality, some detestable for- 
gery of the Gnostics, or of the sects which sprung out of the he- 
resy of Montanus.* But the judgment of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, on this subject, a prelate whom the uncorrupted voice of 
antiquity Resnvecily called the Great, is too remarkable to be 
omitted. This illustrious father of the Church, in his treatise 
on “ The Promises,” entered at large on the examination of the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse ;+ and, as in the general inquiries 
into the formation of the canon of the New ‘Testament, his opi- 
nions are commonly kept out of sight, we shall make no apo- 
logy for giving a concise summary of his principal arguments. 

* There were some ancient writers,” he tells us, ‘* who utterly 
rejected the Apocalypse, and confuted it chapter by chapter; 
they asserted that it was throughout ignorant and irrational, and 
that its very title was a fallacy, since it was not written by St. 
John, nor could that properly be called a revelation which was 
buried under a dark and impenetrable cloud of ignorance. It 
was not written, they affirmed, by any of the Apostles, nor by 
any pious member of the Catholic Church, but by the heretic 
Cerinthus, who wished to give to his own forgery the credit of | 
the Apostle’s name. But for himself,” Dionysius says, “ he 
dare not reject a work which is regarded with reverence by many 
Christians.” He acknowledges, indeed, that it quite surpasses 
his comprehension ; but imagines it might contain some won- 
derful and hidden meaning, which his feebler understanding 
could not reach. After examining the whole book in detail, he 
says, with reference to the passage, Blessed is he who keepeth the 
words of the prophecy of this book, and I John, who saw and 
heard these things,} “ that it was written by some person of the 
name of John se was gifted with the spirit of prophecy, I do not 
dispute; but that this person was the itie himself, the son of 
Zebedee, the brother of James, the author of the Gospel, I shall 
not readily admit.” He grounds his dissent on the marked dis- 
similitude of style and character which distinguishes the Apo- 
calypse from the acknowledged writings of the Apostle. “ St. 
John,” he observes, “ never names himself, either in his Gospel, 
or his Epistle; whilst the author of the Revelation, though he 
names himself at the very beginning, and repeats the mention of 
his name both in the body of the work, and at its conclusion, 
never describes himself, in the familiar language of the Apostle, 
as the disciple whom Jesus loved, who leaned on his breast at sup- 


* Epi tius, however, says, that it was the Alogi, a sect of the Montanists, who re- 


jected the Gospel and Revelation of St, John, and ascribed them toCerinthus, Adv. 
wr. c. 3. vol. i, p. 424. 


¢ Euseb. H. E, lib. vii. c. 25, t Rev. xxii. 7, 8. 
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per, and was an eye-witness and éar-witness of the Lord.” ‘There 
is, as Dionysius shows, a most exact accordance both in the style 
and method of St. John’s Gospel and his Epistle. Both com- 
mence alike. The one says, In the beginning was the Word: the 
other, That which was from the beginning. 'The one says, And 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his. 
glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father: and the 
other, with little variation: That which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have beheld, and our hands have 
handled of the Word of Life ;—and the Life was made manifest. 
He then proceeds to point out certain characteristic phrases, 
which distinguish the undoubted writings of St. John, “ Both 
in the Gospel,” he observes, “ and in the Epistle, an attentive 
reader will find frequent mention of the Life, and the Light, and 
the Truth; of Grace and Joy; of the Ilesh and Blood of the 
Lord; of Judgment and the Reishee of Sins; of the Love of 


God towards us, and of the Commandment that we should love 


one another, and keep his Commandments ; of the Condemnation 
of the World, of the Devil, of Antichrist, of the Promise of the 
oly Spirit, and of our Adoption by God ; he will find, in short, 
on carefully comparing them, that the Gospel and Epistle of St, 
John are strongly impressed with the same characteristic features, 
to which there is nothing similar, or kindred, in the Apocalypse. 
On the contrary, they are totally different in thé very structure 
of the language; for, whilst the Gospel and Epistle of St. John 
are written in the purest Greek, and with the utmost elegance, 
the Apocalypse abounds in the most barbarous solecisms, and in 
phrases peculiar to itself.” With respect to the person by whom 
this latter work was written, Dionysius suggests that it may have 
been that “ John whose surname was Mark ;’* but seems rather 
inclined to believe, that the true author was another holy person 
of the name of John, whose tomb was then shown at Ephesus 
together with that of the beloved disciple. But though he does 
not venture to decide this point, he assents to the opinion that 
the author of the Apocalypse, whoever he was, had revelations 
imparted to him, and was endued with prophetic knowledge. 
he preceding observations are certainly entitled to great con- 
sideration, both from their intrinsic weight, and the deserved re- 
putation of the author. Mr. Burton’s remark is very true, that 
*‘ the only one of the Ante-Nicene Fathers who seems to have 
doubted whether it [the Book of Revelations] was written by St. 
John, is Dionysius of Alexandria ;”+ and it is almost certain, 


* Acts, xii. 25, 
+ Vide “ Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ. By the 
Rev. Edward Burton, A.M.” No, 142. p. 225. We most earnestly recommend this 
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that he received it as canonical. Nevertheless, it was not pub- 
licly admitted by the Greek Church til after the fourth century. 
Iu that very ancient catalogue of the Holy Scriptures, which 1s 
given in the last of the Apostolical Canons; in the sixtieth Ca- 
non of the Council of Laodicea;* in the catalogue of Cyril of 
Jerusalem; and in the metrical catalogue of Gregory of Na- 
zianzum, it is omitted altogether. But in the metrical catalogue, 
of Amphilochius of Iconium, it is said, that some few persons ad- 
mitted it, though the majority esteemed it spurious. 

On the other hand, Clement of Alexandria, (who also re- 
peatedly refers to the Shepherd of Hermas as a Divine revela- 
tion,) and ‘Tertullian, without hesitation, ascribe the Apocalypse 
to St. John. The latter author has quoted it more than ninety 
times in his various treatises. ‘The most decided passage of 
‘Tertullian in its favour is in his treatise De Prescriptione Hare- 
ticorum,} where he quotes it, together with the General Epistle, 
as the undoubted writing of the Apostle St. John. 5 ustin 
Martyr, in the second part of his Dialogue with Trypho, ex- 
pressly says, that it was written by “John, one of the Apostles 
of Christ." Irenaeus has quoted it repeatedly ;§ and his testi- 
mony that the Apostle St. John was the author of it, 1s strong and 
unequivocal. Now if Lrenzus derived, as he probably did, his 
information from Polycarp, who was himself a disciple of St. 
John’s, his simple testimony is sufficient to decide the question; ° 
and one almost wonders, that so many of the succeeding writers of 
the Church should, for so long a time, have either overlooked, or 
deemed it inconclusive. ‘To these fathers we may add the names 
of Cyprian,|| Melito, Hippolytus, Origen, and others, who re- 
ceived it as the authentic work of the Apostle; and the testimony 
of the early churches of Lyons and Vienna, in whose Epistle the 
passage 6 dvouos dvounrarw ers, xal 6 dinasos Er, is pro- 
bably quoted from Rev. xxu. 11, with the remarkable expression 
‘that the Scripture might be fulfilled."44. ‘To sum up all, the 
Apocalypse is numbered among the books of Canonical Scrip- 
ture,in the twenty-sixth Canon of the third Council of Carthage, 
which was held, under Honorius and Theodosius, at the close of 


work to the attention of every person who desires to inquire into the truth or false- 
hood of the Unitarian hypothesis. It displays a perfect acquaintance with the writings 
of the earlier Fathers of the Church, and is written with a temper and moderation 
which it is much easier to admire than to imitate. - 

* Circiter A.D. 565. Vid. Beveridg, Pandecta Canonum, vol. ii, Annot. p, 193, 

+ Cap. 33. ¢ Justin. Mart. p. 315. ed. Thirlby, 

§ Adv. Heres. lib. iv.c. 20; lib. v. c. 26. 

| Cyprian does not expressly say that St. John was the author of the Apocalypse : 


but both in bis first and second books, Adversus Judeos, he quotes it amongst his Scrip- 
ture testimonies. 


@ Euseb. H. lib. v. 1. 
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the fourth century; it is contained in the catalogue which is given 
in the thirty-ninth epistle, De Festis, of Athanasius, who was 

resent at that Council; and, from the fourteenth century, the 
Vaivedsel Church has given it a place in the Sacred Canon. 
With respect to the author of the Book of Revelations, some de- 
gree of doubt must always remain; but it would be a mark of 
small humility, or wisdom, for any one in the present day to 
question the tspiration of a work, of which the canonicity is 
stamped with the sanction of such venerable authorities, 

Of the prophetical parts of the Book of Daniel,—a field in 
which the Apocalyptical divines delight to expatiate,—whatever 
doubt there may be as to the right interpretation of certain pas- 
sages, there is none at all concerning the author. Wedo not mean 
to say, that the authenticity of these prophecies has never been 
called in question; for such has been the wonderful exactness of 
their completion in the histories of the Babylonian, Persian, and 
Macedonian empires, and in the wars and negotiations of the 
Seleucide and Ptolemies, that Porphyry asserted, and succeed- 
ing infidels have repeated the assertion, that they must have been 
forged subsequently to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. But 
the history of the formation of the Hebrew canon, and the as- 
tonishing precision with which the appearance of the Messiah, 
the overthrow of Jerusalem, the destruction of the ‘Temple, and 
the perpetual cessation of the Levitical sacrifices are predicted, 
are circumstances, which, taken in connexion with the decisive 
fact that our Lord himself has appealed to the prophecies of 
Daniel, afford the highest possible assurance both of the authen- 
ticity and inspiration of this portion of the Jewish Scriptures. 
So that in the strong, but not hyperbolical language of Sir Isaac 
Newton, we may affirm, that “to reject the prophecies of 
Daniel, is to reject the Christian religion.” Though some of 
the original records of the Jewish church were lost in the per- 
secution of Antiochus Epiphanes, it is impossible to conceive, 
that all the copies of their sacred writings could have been 
destroyed. ‘The circumstances of their restoration by Judas Mac- 
cabeus* utterly confute the supposition. It is, in fact, notorious, 
that, subsequently to the time of Ezra, no writing either was 
or could be admitted into the canon of the Old Testament; and. 
that no prophet appeared in the Jewish church after that period ; 
nor is it less certain, that many of the predictions of Daniel have 
received their fulfilment since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. Infidelity itself will hardly venture to suggest, that 
his prophecies respecting the Messiah were Christian forgeries ; 
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and desperate, indeed, must be the ignorance which could impute 
them to Jewish imposture. Whatever marks of absurdity, or 
fiction, may be stamped on those Apocryphal portions of the 
Book of Dasiel; which exist only in the Greek; in whatever 

manner, or at whatever period, they were introduced into the 
version of the Septuagint, they do not in the slightest. degree 
affect, much less invalidate, the evidence for the genuineness of 
those other portions of the work which are written in Chaldee, 
and Hebrew; and which the Jewish church, to whom were 
committed the oracles of God, has always accounted canonical. 
It is almost needless to add, that there is no ground whatever for 
the gratuitous assumption of certain Roman Catholic writers,* an 
assumption made solely for the purpose of supporting the pre- 
tensions of the Latin Vulgate,—that, beside the firsé canon of 
Scripture made in the time of Ezra, there was a second, in the 
time of the High-priest Eleazar, (who is said to have sent the 
seventy-two interpreters to the King Ptolemy,) made by a council 
then assembled at Jerusalem, which canonized the books of Jobit, 
KEcelesiasticus, &c.; and, beside this, a third, made, in the time 
of R. R. Sammai and Hillel, by another council at Jerusalem, 
which completed the canon of the Old Testament, by inserting 
the Books of the Maccabees. It is, in fact, so easily demon- 
strable, that none of the Apocryphal books were ever received 
into the Jewish canon, that the modern polemics of the Church of 
Rome no longer venture to assert the contrary; though they 
prefer what they erroneously call the canon of our Lord and his 
Apostles, (i.e. the scriptural canon of the council of 'Trent,) to 
that which our Lord and his Apostles really sanctioned, and which 
they invidiously call the canon of the Scribes and Pharisees. As 
far as the prophet Daniel is concerned, they may settle this point 
with Chrysostom and Jerom; the first of whom asserts, “ It is 
acknowledged by every Christian, that all the inspired Scriptures 
of the Old Testament were originally written in Hebrew” ;} the 
latter, that “ Daniel in the Hebrew contains neither the //istor 

of Susanna, nor the Song of the Three Children, nor the fabulous 
narrative of Bel and the Dragon.’} ‘The genuine remains of 
this highly-favoured Seer, stamped, as they are, with our Lord’s 

divine sanction, are unquestionably to be numbered amongst the 
most interesting and important portion of the prophetic Word ; 

and, in proportion to their intrinsic value, our regret 1s great, 
that the prejudices and passions, the temerity and ignorance, of 


® Genebrard. Chronocgr. lib. ii. p, 190, as ‘mee by Bishop Cosin in his scholastical 
history of the canon of Scripture, c. 1. § 25 


+ Chrysost. hom. iv, in Genes, t Hieronym, Prolog. Galeat. in Daniel. 
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later commentators on this ill-fated prophet have cast on his book 
an air of ridicule, which has served to confirm the prejudices of 
the sceptic, and to turn many aside from the serious perusal of 
his inspired pages. 

From the very commencement of the Reformation, it became 
a fashion amongst Protestant divines to discover the Pore in St. 
Paul’s Man of Sin, in the Antichrist of St. John, in the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, and in almost every chapter and line of the 
Revelations. Warburton, with his usual boldness, has not hesi- 
tated to maintain, that 


“The common ground of the Reformation, on which the several Pro- 
testant churches, how different soever in their various models, were all 


erected, was this principle, that the Pore on Cuurcu or Roms was THE 
very ANTICHRIST FORETOLD.’ * 


We have good hope, that the reformed churches grounded their 
separation from the Church of Rome on a much more tenable 
pore Of this, at least, we are sure; that, whatever might 

ave been the private convictions of those eminent persons, who 

were the chief instruments of Providence in effecting that glo- 

rious work, they have not laid their successors under any obliga- 

tion to maintain this questionable ground. It is not a little 
remarkable, that a great part of this very discourse, in which 
Warburton sets out with affirming, that “ the soberest of Protes- 

tant interpreters have universally concurred with the wildest, that 

: this man of Man of Sin, this Antichrist, could be no other than 
* he who fills the Parat Cuair,” should be occupied in explain- 
3 ing the causes, which, from the days of Elizabeth to the Revolu- 
tion, had led to a general desertion of their common principle. 

That the intolerable usurpation of spiritual dominion, the tyranny 

over conscience, the sanguinary persecutions for religion’s sake, 

the many corruptions, both in faith and practice, and the deep 
idolatries of the Church of Rome, should have made the early 
reformers, who witnessed these evils in all their horrible magui- 

tude, apply to Papa Rome those passages of inspired prophecy, 

which, in their primary intention, at least, seem to have been 
directed against Picak Rome, is a fact not to be wondered at. 

The wonder would have been, had they failed to make the appli- . 
cation, and not less wonder, so close was that application in 
almost every part, had the people hesitated to adopt it. In this 
country, in particular, innumerable interpretations of Daniel and 

the Apocalypse have from time to time been published, all founded 

on the common principle, that the Pope is the Antichrist, and 

many of them written by men of great ability and learning: and 


* Bishop Warburton’s Sermon on the Rise of Antichrist, vol. iii. pp. 266, 267. 
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this opinion has been so favourably received, especially since the 
appearance of Bishop Newton’s works on the Prophecies, that 
any attempt to question, whether the Pope is Antichrist, or whe- 
ther he is represented by the Little Horn of Daniel, and the 
Scarlet Whore of the Apocalypse, would, by many persons, be 
deemed an unequivocal proof of gross infidelity, or downright 
Popery. Considering how strongly the current of popular opinion 
then set in the opposite direction, it was, therefore, very highly 
to the credit of Archbishop Matthew Parker, and his coadjutors 
in the translation of the Bible, and a proof of their singular can- 
dour and discretion, that, in their note on Dan. vii. 8, they ex- 
pressly maintained, that the vision of the Little Horn could not 
be applied either to the Pope, or to Mahomet ;—for this amongst 
other special reasons, that, ‘‘ tn this prophecie the Prophet's pur- 
pose is chiefly to comfort the Jews unto the revelation of Christ.” 

It had been well if succeeding commentators had continued 
to bear in mind this plain truth; and had also remembered, that 
the chief design of the Apocalypse was to comfort the Christian 
church, under its existing persecutions, by a discovery of its 
triumphant establishment on the ruins of Pagan idolatry. But 
whilst these eminent divines of the church of England were giving 
this example of moderation and charity, there appeared another 
class of interpreters of prophecy, who were not less distinguished 
by the opposite qualities of presumptuous temerity, and fanatical 
zeal. Of these commentators, Thomas Brightman, an English 
Puritan Divine, and Lord Napier of Marchistoun, a Scottish 
Peer, are no unfavourable specimens. Brightman (who also 
wrote an “ Exposition of the last and most difficult part of the 
Prophecy of Daniel,” aud a prophetical “ Commentary on the 
Book of Canticles,”) about the year 1580, published a work 
which he modestly entitled “ Apocalypsis Apocalypseos,” the 
Revelation Revealed; and which he persuaded himself, and 
others also, was written under the influence of Divine Inspiration. 
He exclaims in the Dedicatory Epistle. 


** Dominus locutus est, quis non prophetet? Non soldm enim Do- 
minus per somnia et visiones antiquitus locutus est, sed etiam loquitur 
quotidie, quoties mentes servorum suorum illustrat ad eruendam latentem 
veritatem verbi sui, eandemque proferendam in apricum. Quicum autem 
Deus hoc pacto communicat, intelligit necessitatem impositam sibi 
patefaciendi aliis quod ipse accepit.” 

And again :— 


““Cum ex Apocalypsi didicissem gravissimam tentationem in totum 
Christianum orbem mox invasuram ;—ego has ipsas Epistolas que rem 


hane significant, quasi projectas in mediam divinitus offendens,—non 
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ausus eram easdem vobis non reddere, ne, intercipiendo et clam habendo 
apud me, lease Divine Majestatis condemnarer.” 

Thus inspired, he undertook to show, that the chief visions of 
the Apocalypse related to the persons and events of the sixteenth 
century: that the Pops, for instance, was the Antichrist, whose 
destruction was then at hand; that the churches of Germany, 
France, and Britain, were denoted by the. churches of Sardis, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea; that the two Angels in chapter 
xiv. v. 17, 18, were Thomas Lord Cromwell, and Archbishop 
Cranmer ; and the three Angeés in chapter xvi. were Queen 
Elizabeth and Martin Chemnitz, (who poured out his Vial 
on that Sea of Errors, the Council of Trent,) and Lord 
Treasurer Cecil. Brightman’s system of interpretation was, in 
truth, so remote from common sense, that we need not wonder, 
if the heated imagination of the man, joined to that strong con- 
ceit of the Divine favour, which is the characteristic feature of 
enthusiasm, should have made him believe, that it was superna 
turally imparted to his mind. One other specimen of his mode 
of interpretation will suffice. In Rev. xi. 12, 13, mention is 
made of Pergamus, where the martyr Antipas was slain. By 
Pergamus, he says, is meant the Christian church in general, 
from Gratian A. D. 380, to A. D. 1300. And this is his way of 
proving it. Ephesus, or” Ageois, represents the church till the 
time of Constantine; Smyrna, which is distant from’ Ephesus 
about 120 furlongs, towards the north, and therefore farther from 
the sun, or light of the Gospel, represents the church, from 
Constantine to Gratian; and Pergamus, which is situated far- 
thest to the north of all the Asiatic churches, and is distant from 
Smyrna 540 furlongs, represents the church, during the period 
of its greatest degeneracy, from the time of Gratian to A. D, 
1300. For these furlongs, of which, by-the-bye, not the slightest 
mention is made in the Apocalypse, mean years; and the name 
of Antipas the martyr, ‘tot pené literis et syllabis martyras 
hujus temporis declarat fore Antipapas.” The great object, 
however, of Brightman’s system of prophecy, both in his “ Re- 
velation Revealed,” and in his “ Commentary on Daniel,” is to 
prove that the Pore is that Antichrist, whose reign is limited 
to 1290 days, or years, (Dan. xii. 11, 12,) and who is then 
foredoomed by God to utter destruction. Commencing this date 
from the attempt of Julian to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
when “the abomination that maketh desolate” was set up, about 
A.D. 360, he found that the appointed time would expire A. D. 
1650 exactly. And, consequently, the first ers of 1290 days 
being known, the second of 1335 days, which adds just forty-five. 
to the former, must, of necessity terminate A. D. 1695 
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“ When all the saints shall be blessed, who shall have a glorious re- 


surrection, and be raised out of the dust of destruction, and every one 
of them, shining like the firmament and stars, shall see New Jerusalem 
coming down from Heaven, and themselves enrolled citizens thereof.”* 


Time has ruined his calculations. Yet the revelations of this 
pseudo-prophet were, for a long time, regarded by certain reli- 
gionists with such veneration, that, after an interval of eighty 
years, no less a divine than Dr. Henry Hammond thought it 
necessary to expose their folly. But, notwithstanding this, the 
authority of Brightman is still appealed to by such writers as Mr. 
Faber.+ 

The treatise of Lord Napier, which he entitled “ A Plaine 
Discovery of the whole Revelation of St. John,” was first pub- 
lished A. D. 1593, and dedicated by him to King James VI. 
A great part of this book, which, however mistaken the author 
might be in his system, appears to have been written with the ut- 
most seriousness, is occupied in arranging the synchronisms of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, and fixing the precise duration of the 
periods which intervene betwixt the sounding of each of the seven 
trumpets and the out-pouring of each of the seven vials. He 

roves very ingeniously, that the seven trumpets of the VIIIth, 
PX th and X Ith Chapter, and the seven vials of the X V [th Chap- 
ter, relate to the same period; that the period at which the first 
trumpet was sounded, and the first vial poured out, was A.D. 71; 
that the interval betwixt the sounding of each trumpet, &c. is 
exactly five jubilees, or 245 years; that the seventh and last 
trumpet contains the day of judgment and the general resurrec- 
tion; and, consequently, that as this trumpet began A. D. 1541, 
the era of the Reformation, it would end 245 years after, A. D. 
1786. 

** Not,” says Lord Napier, “ that I meane that that age, or yet the 
world, shall continue so long; because it is said, that, for the elects’ 
sake, the time shall be shortened: but I meane, that if the world were to 
one that seventh age should continue until the yeare of Christ 

786.” 

Lord Napier, in fact, was clearly of opinion, that, for the 
elects’ sake, the time would be shortened very considerably, and 
that the day of judgment would arrive somewhere betwixt A. D. 
1688 and A.D. 1700. It can hardly be necessary in the present 
day to examine the proofs of this hypothesis, though they are very 
plausible, and to many of his readers, at that time, probably ap- 
peared unanswerable. In removing the objections from Mark xiii. 


® Brightman’s Commentary on Daniel, c. xii, 11, 12. We quote this from a 
translation of his works printed in London, 1644. 


+ Supplement to Dissertation on the 1260 years, pp. 34, 36. 
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$2, he shows considerable skill; and as all succeeding writers, 


who have followed him in supposing that the end of all things is 
at hand, have not failed to avail themselves of his argument, we 
shall state it in his own words. — 


“ Although it be said in Marke, that the day of judgment, and houre 
thereof, none doth know, yea, not the Sonne, but the Father only; yet 
let none be so base of judgment as to conclude thereby, that the yeare or 
age thereof is also unknown to Christ, or unable to be known any wa 
to his servants. ... Although the Spirit of God hath hitherto concealed 
these mysteries from them whom the knowledge thereof might have en- 
dammaged ; yet that proveth not that the same shall be hid from us, to 
whom the knowledge thereof might bring repentance and amendment. 
For as the foreknowledge of death, to him that were to live long, might 
make the foreknower negligent of his duty to God, and carefull to pro- 
vide inordinately for his long life here; where-through God hath made 
the houre of death uncertain till it approach: even so, if the fore-know- 
ledge of the latter day had been granted to men any wayes long before 
it come, that long-assured continuance of the world, fore-known by them 
so long before, had made them to become more careful, per fas et nefas, 
for their families and posterities, that were long to stand, than for that 
Heavenly Kingdom, that were long to be delayed. And therefore was 
that mysterie justly, by the providence of God, closed from our prede- 
cessors: but certainly, so soone as that day beginneth to approach, God, 
by his Scriptures, shall make the age and yeares thereof to be manifested, 
as a spur, in his mercie, to move the elected sinner to repentance, and a 


testimonie, in God’s justice, against the hard-hearted misbelievers, con- 
tinuing in sinne.” 


In conclusion, from the old conceit that the creation of the world 
in six days, was designed to show, that it should exist just six 
thousand years,—a thousand years being with the Lord as one 
day; from this convincing argument, and from an accurate col- 
lection of all the prophecies fore-showing the time of Antichrist, 
&c., he infers, that ‘‘ the end of this world will fall about the year 
of Christ, 1697, or the year 1699.” 

These interpreters were succeeded by Joseph Mede,a man who 
surpassed them, 7 almost infinite degrees, in erudition, sagacity, 
and judgment. e had studied the Apocalypse, and the correla- 
tive prophecies of Daniel, with the profoundest attention ; and in 
his “ Clavis Apocalyptica,” and the “ Commentarius in Apoca- 
lypsin,” arranged its synchronisms, and elucidated the order and 
connexion of its involved and complicated prophecies with great 
skill. Whatever may be thought of his other merits as an expo- 
sitor, it must be confessed, that he succeeded in showing, that the 
Apocalypse is composed with the most perfect art and method ; 
and is not, as some conceive, a confused jumble of incoherent 
visions, resembling more the dreams of a distempered mind, than 
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the well-regulated effusions of the prophetic spirit. The grand 
point on which the whole system of his ‘ Clavis” turns, is the 
synchronical period of forty-two months, 1260 days, i. e. years, 
appointed for the persecution of the church, under the tyranny of 

ntichrist, and terminating in his final overthrow, and the glorious 
establishment of Christ’s Millennian kingdom: and the great ob- 
ject of his “ Commentary” is to prove, that that Antichrist is to 
be found in the pope, or Church of Rome. On this hypothesis, 
the main difficulty is to fix the period of Antichrist’s first appear- 
ance, and of the commencement of his reign; for the rest follows 
of course. Mede was cautious, but being pressed on the sub- 
ject, he says, 

“© T waved not the question of the Ending of the XLII months, more 
than of their Beginning ; for as I designed their Beginning in a latitude, so 


by consequent I do their Ending. It they begin between the years 365 
and 455, they must end between the years 1625 and 1715.”* 


According to the utmost latitude allowed by Mede, the Papal 
power should therefore have received its final overthrow, A. D. 
1715; and we should now be living in the second century of the 
Millennium. 

The next of this class of Apocalyptic expositors, whose system 
of interpretation is worthy of notice, is Dr. Henry More, who 
professedly followed the footsteps of Mede, and borrowed, by 
the way, some of the richest ornaments from the storehouse of 
Brightman. More was a man of considerable theological learn- 
ing; but like the good old Father Papias, o¢¢ddpa yap tos cusxos 
Tov ws av Ex Tay avTOD Adywy, Texuryoamevoy simeiv, Palveras.t 
Amongst his “* Opera Theologica” is an elaborate treatise, entitled 
“ Expositio Prophetica Septem Epistolarum ad Septem Kcclesias 
Asiaticas missarum, &c.”; in which he takes great pains to prove, 
that these seven Epistles to the churches in Asia are the ground- 
work of the entire Apocalypse, and represent not merely the then 
present state of those respective dearclia: but the fate and fortune 
of the Universal Church, divided into seven successive intervals. 
And this is the method of his proof. The word Asia, (m’wr) 
means foundation. (the same with agerjeue,) 
the starting-post, or "Edecis, zeal and fervour of mind, denotes 
the primitive and apostolic church, to A. D.63. Smyrna, i.e. 
Myrrh, a bitter plant, denotes the afflicted and persecuted state 
of the Church from that period, the tenth of Nero, to the time 
of Constantine. Pergamus, i.e. Exaltation, denotes the state of 


* Mede’s Works, book iii. c. 10. p. 600. Sec particularly his “ Apostasy of the 
Latter Times,” c. 14. 


t Euseb. lib. iii, 39, p. 137. 
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the Church from A. D. 324, to A. D. 1242, the year in which the 
war against the Albigenses commenced. It was in this period that 
the martyr Antipas was slain, 1. e. that many Axtipape, or op- 
ponents of Papal corruption, were martyred. Thyatira, quasi 
§uyareipa, represents the Effeminate state of the church, and its. 
/ devotion to the worship of the Virgin Mary; and may also con- 
tain another paronomastic allusion relpev) to the holocausts of 
the Waldenses and Albigenses, who were put to death by the church 
of Rome, between A. D. 1242, and the Reformation. Sardis, 
the Sardine-stone, or Carnelian, which, according to Pliny, pro 
motes hilarity and courage, and is possessed of a talismanic power 
against incantations, denotes the Reformed Church, freed from 
the enchantments of Papal idolatry, but yet contaminated with 
: its own carnality. Philadelphia, or Brotherly Love, represeuts 
4 the Christian church, in its state of greatest felicity and purity, 
; under the Millennium reign of Christ; and Laodicea, 1.-e. the 
Justice or Judgment of the People, denotes the state of the 
Church from the conclusion of the Millennium, to the loosing of 
Satan, and the last coming of Christ to judgment. All this he 
tells us is the simple and obvious sense of these Epistles. As to 
the rest, he concurs with Mede, in fixing the commencement of 
the period of forty-two months, or 1260 days, to A. D. 455; and, 
consequently, its termination to A. D. 1715. 

Mr. Hatley Frere, and his pupil, Mr. Irving, whilst they con- 
fessedly look to Mede and More, as their chief guides and con- 
ductors through the mazes of Apocalyptic theology, are obliged 
of necessity to desert them at this point, and to fix on some later 
epoch for the commencement of this celebrated era of 1260 years, 
‘They agree with their predecessors in representing the Papacy 
as symbolized in the Little Horn of Daniel, vii. 25, and the 
Beast of the Apocalypse, xiii. 5; and in limiting the duration of 

the Antichristian power to the period of 1260 years. For the 
a Little Horn was to wear out the saints of the Most High, “ until 
a time, and times, and the dividing of times; and to the Beast, 
: who was to make war upon the Saints, power was given for “ fort 
and two months,” and the Gentiles were to tread under foot the 
Holy City “forty and two months,” (Rev. xi. 2,) and the two 
Witnesses, v. 3. were to prophesy in sackcloth “ a thousand, two 
hundred, and threescore days;” and the Woman who fled into the 
wilderness (c. xii. 6—14.), i. e. the true Church of Christ, which 
fled from persecution, was to be nourished there “ a thousand, two. 
hundred, and threescore days,” or, as it is otherwise expressed in 
the same chapter, for ‘‘ a tame, and times, and half a time.” Now 
all these numbers, it is said, are the same, and amount exactly to 
1260 years. For a time is a year; and a time, times, and half a 
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time are three years and a half; and three years and a half are 
forty-two months ; and forty-two months are 1200 as and days 
in the prophetic style, mean years. From all which it is unani- 
mously inferred, by these interpreters of the Apocalypse, that the 
Papacy will exist just 1260 years, and no longer. But, in fixing 
the commencement of this signal epoch, their disagreement 1s 
quite as remarkable. Brightman and Lord Napier would have 
it begin about A. D. 450, and, consequently, in thei computa- 
tion, the Papal power must have been extinguished A. D. 1690. 
Mede and his follower More date the rise of the Papacy, A. D. 
455, at the latest; from whence it follows, that it must have come 
toan end A. D. 1715.) Mr. Faber prefers the year 600, sup- 
posing, at the time he wrote, that the Popedom was destroyed 
A. D. 1792. Mr. Frere and Mr. Irving, insist on it, there can 
be no doubt that the date of March, A. D. 5338, must be fixed 
on as the period from which to calculate the time, times, and 
half a time, the forty and two mouths, or the one thousand, two 
hundred, and threescore days; and consequently, that the Papal 
power was exterminated A. D. 1792. And at this time, which 
was the period of the sounding of the seventh trumpet, 


** Christ,” says Mr. Irving, “took to him his great power, and reigned 
at the opening of the Seventh Seal, and the blast of the Seventh Trum- 
pet, or at the ending of the 1260 years, which we have shewn to be in 
the year 1792, the year of the French Revolution. THe wortp nas 
THEREFORE PASSED MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 


There are two other points deserving of particular notice, in 
the system of Messrs. Frere and Irving; points, in which, for- 
saking the guidance of Mede and More, they have adopted the 
opinions of Mr. Faber, and have followed the example of Bright- 
man, in applying the prophetic visions of the Apocalypse to the 
events of the present time, and have anticipated in the same spirit 
with that fanatic, the approach of Christ’s Millennian kingdom. 
But, before we pass to these, we would offer a few short remarks 
on the sole fundamental principle, which 1s common to all this 
class of commentators, viz., that the Porr or Cnuurcu or Rome 
is that Antichrist, whose duration is limited to 1260 years. Tht 
position, according to the plain confession of Mede, is the great 
support of the entire system, on which all its collateral synchron- 
isms, with their respective expositions depend; and which being 
removed, the whole superstructure, like the house of Dagon, 
falls in pieces on the heads of its worshippers. Of the corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, and of its intolerable spiritual 


* Irving's “ Discourse on Prophecy,” vol. i. p. 195. 
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tyranny, there is no question,—but since, according to the defini- 
tion of St. John, “ He is THe Anticurist, who denieth both the 
Father and the Son,’* it seems difficult to understand the pro- 
priety of applying the title of Tur Anticurist, par excellence, to 
a church, or to its head, which confessedly maintain every funda- 
mental article of the Christian faith. There is, indeed, a sense 
in which the Roman Catholics themselves might admit, that the 
title is applicable to the Pope, as the vicar of Christ on earth; for 
the term avtiyeiotos, (like dyriSeos, avSdmaros,) may mean 
one, gui vicem Christi gerit. But since the word Antichrist evi- 
dently denotes in the language of St. John, one who opposes 
himself to the worship of Christ, how applicable soever it may 
be to those Pagan emperors of Rome, whose object it was to 
persecute and exterminate the Christian religion, it cannot, with- 
out great violence, be applied tothe chief bishop of the Western 
Church. For though the cruel persecutions of the Waldenses, 
Albigenses, Lollards, and other separatists from the Church of 
Rome, were In thomecives truly execrable, and utterly irreconcil- 
able with the spirit of Christianity, it must be admitted, that these 
persecutions, of which the Popes were the chief instigators, were 
carried on, not for the sake of destroying the Christian religion, 
but to maintain what was believed, however erroneously, to be 
the Christian verity. And were this argument of no force at all, 
it would still create a strong presumption against the truth of the 
hypothesis, which supposes ‘the Pope to be the Antichrist, that no 
two commentators, except where one has avowedly adopted the 
opinions of his predecessor, have been able to agree as to the 
period of his rise or extinction, but as often as time has proved 
the fallacy of the preceding calculations, each new advocate of 
the system has been obliged to fix on a lower date, which time 
again has falsified. 

“It was a conspicuous feature of Brightman’s Apocalypse, that 
he applied many of the visions of St. ‘John to the events of his 
own age. Mr. Faber improved on the hint; and persuaded him- 
self, that the Book of the Revelations was an exact prophetic 
commentary on the French Revolution. In their discoveries in 
this branch of Apocalyptic interpretation, Mr. Frere and his 
follower have far surpassed their masters. For the proof of this, 
we must have recourse to Mr. Irving; to whose “ beautiful cllus- 
trations”’ of the system Mr. Frere himself refers us. 

Five of the seven vials, which contain the last plagues, Rev. xvi. 
were poured out at different periods of the French Revolution. 
Bonaparte is the Sun, on which the fourth angel poured out his 


* John, Ep. i. c. xi. v. 22, 
NO, 1827. 
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vial, and likewise the Scarlet-coloured Beast from the bottomless 
pit; and every event of his public life is mimutely typified, either 
by Daniel or St. John, as any one may be convinced who has 
leisure to consult Mr. Frere, or to read Mr. Irving’s “ Discourses 
on Prophecy.” The first part of the sixth vial is already poured 
out on the ‘Turkish Empire, and has occasioned the revolt of Ali 
i Pacha, (what occasioned his destruction we are not told,) and the 
rising of the Greeks; the rest of the vial is poured on Western 

Europe, and has occasioned the Holy Alhance, on one hand, and 

the revolutions of Naples, Lombardy, Portugal, and Spain, on 

the other; with the release of Ferdinand VIL. from Cadiz, by 

the arms of France, in September 1823, &c.* ‘The seventh 

vial, which is to gather the nations to the field of Armageddon, 

to be sacrificed there, is now being poured out; “ for the 1260 

daysare passed, and the 1290 days are passed; and the forty-five days 

which remain to accomplish wrath, and to perfect blessedness, 

have begun their course.”+ Under this vial the Jews are to be 

gathered home to their own land, and the Christian worship is 

to be established at Jerusalem, ‘* sometime, and it is likely a good 

while, before the year 1847.” { ‘The Papacy, which, it will be 

remembered, came to an end A. D. 1792, is to be finally exter- 

minated by au imperial infidel Antichrist, who is to establish 

himself in Rome, to bring both west and east under subjection to 

his power, and ultimately to perish himself, with all his hosts in 

the great battle of Armageddon. And this great Scarlet-coloured 

Beast of intidelity is, probably, to make his appearance, and to per- 

form all these wonders, mm the person of the son of Napoleon, 

who, at his birth, was called king of Rome, and, for all prophetic 

purposes, is considered the same with his father.§ Almost the 

whole of Mr. [rving’s second volume is taken up in detailing the 

fortunes, and the final perdition of this incarnation of the infidel 

spirit; and a good part of the detail of the picture is made out 

with a portentous interpretation of a mystical vision in the Second 

Book of Esdras, which, by certain tokens, known only to them- 
selves, he aud Mr. Frere have discovered to be inspired prophecy, 
‘not being able to resist the evidence which it brings to its own 
divinity.” || The rest of the book they reject, in common with all 

other Christians. But this particular vision, contained in the 

eleventh and twelfth chapters, exhibits a most minute prediction 

of all the events that have ever happened, or are still to ensue, 

within the bounds of the Roman Empire. We regret to find, 

that it also clearly foretels, that this country, though it is to be 


* Irving, vol. i. continuation of Part ITT. t Vol. i. p. 253. t P. 260. 
§ Pp. 286. | Vol, ii. p. 3d. 
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preserved to the end, is afterwards to be agitated by “a republi- 
can movement,” which will produce, as may be supposed, much 

uproar and trouble, in the midst of which she is to disappear, and 
assume some other form.* 

We have neither leisure nor inclination to proceed any further 
in the examination of these pseudo-propheci ies, Which can auswer 
no other purposes than to drive to madness the half-crazed enthu- 
siasts, who love to keep up the fever in their brain by the appli- 
cation of such powerful stimulants as these wild theories supply, 
and to confirm the sceptic in rooted infidelity. No ridicule can 
heighten the absurdity of this system. ‘The folly is unspeakable 
of supposing that the visions of Daniel and the Apocalypse were 
thus designed to represent, in its minutest parts, the history of 
our own time and country. Brightman, and Lord Napier, and 
all the other commentators of the same class, have been just as 
confident in their interpretations as the authors now before us, 
but far less extravagant and visionary. If we bear in mind the 
simple truth, that ‘ ‘the chief purpose of the prophecies of Daniel 
was tocomfort the Jewish church until the coming of Christ,” we 
shall discover that these prophecies, which all the host of modern 
dreamers have, in various ways, applied to the Pope, the ‘Turk, 
the French Revolution, and ‘Napoleon, were for the most part 
fulfilled in Antiochus Epiphanes; and the very period of 1260 
days, which they have fixed on as the period to which the duration 
of the papal Antichrist is foredoomed, may with more reason, and 
a closer adherence to the letter of the prophecy, be understood of 
the period during which that cruel tyrant occupied Jerusalem, 
and caused the daily oblations of its ‘Temple to cease. And, in 
the same manner, if we turn to the Revelations of St. John, the 
iso-chronical periods of forty-two months, during which the Tem- 
ple and the Holy City were to be trodden under foot of the Gen- 
tlles; and of 1260 days, during which the Witnesses (2. e. 
according to Grotius and Hammond, the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches of Christ ,) should prophesy in sackcloth, may be inter- 
preted of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Emperor Adrian, 
and the desecration of the Holy City, by his erecting a temple in 
Mount Sion to the Olympian Jupiter; and of the efforts of the 
Christians, both Jewish and Gentle, to forewarn the unconverted 
Jews, during that period, of their sin and danger. And thus too, 
the term of 1260 days, during which the Woman, clothed with the 
Sun, fled into the Wilderness, probably signifies the same period 
of three years and a half, during which the Church suffered under 
the persecution of Nero, and the profession of the Christian reli- 
gion was, by his edict, prohibited throughout the empire. ‘That 

* Vol. ii. p. 57, 
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these dates may be so interpreted, with a strict adherence to the 
letter, can admit of no doubt; that they ought to be so mter- 
preted is, to say the least of it, highly probable. ‘Three notes are 
given in the Apocalypse, which ought as surely to have preserved 
its commentators from the error of supposing that its prophetic 
visions were designed to represent the fortunes of the Church to 
the very end of time, as the declaration (Matt. xxiv. 34) “ This 
generation shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled,” should 
have kept them from applying, to the day of judgment, that pro- 
phetic declaration of the destruction of Jerusalem. In the ver 
first verse of the Apocalypse it is called ‘ The Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto his servants things 
THAT MUST SHORTLY COME TO PASS.” In the third verse it is re- 
peated, that “Tue TIME Is AT HAND.” And lest it should be said, 
that these expressions relate only to the things announced in the 
[-pistles to the Seven Churches of Asia, mm the very last chapter of 
the book, at the close of all the visions, the same emphatic decla- 
ration is renewed,—* Seal not the sayings of the prophecies of this 
book, FOR THE TIME Is AT HAND.” In the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture prophecy we must be permitted to think, that Messrs. Frere 
and Irving are not quite such safe guides as Grotius and Ham- 
mond. ‘The Commentary of the latter writer on the Apocalypse 
is the most valuable part of all his expositions of the New ‘Testa- 
ment. 

‘The system of Mr. Frere, as far as it consists in applying to 
the events now passing in the world the predictions of Daniel 
and St. John, is, perhaps, merely ridiculous; but one part of this 
system, as itappears in Mr. Irving’s “ beautiful illustrations,”* is 
deserving of a far severer reprehension. We allude to the pecu- 
liar notions which these persons entertain of the near approach of 
Christ's Millennian Kingdom. The conceit of the duration of the 
world for six thousand years, with a sabbatical Millennium to fol- 
low, is very ancient. It was borrowed from the Rabbins with a 
multitude of other fooleries, by the author of the very ancient 
Epistie of St. Barnabas, and was a great favourite with Justin 
Martyr, Lactantius, and others of the Ante- Nicene Fathers. After 
falling into discredit for many centuries, it was again revived 
about the period of the Reformation, and afterwards spread with 
a wonderful rapidity amongst the hordes of enthusiastic sectaries 
which sprung up in the reigns of the two first Stuarts, and under 
the fostering protectorate of Cromwell. It is evidently impossi- 
ble, that a strong persuasion of their standing on the very verge 
of the world’s destruction should take possession of men’s minds, 
without producing the most powerful effects on their principles 
and conduct. A behef that they are actually witnessing, in the 
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events which pass before their eyes, a fulfilment of the prophe- 
cies which announce the signs that shall indicate the approaching 
day of judgment, whilst it must fill those of more serious and 
better-regulated minds with a salutary awe, and an intense solici- 
tude to prepare for that dreadful hour, is sure to make men of 
reckless tempers still more obdurate, and to inflame the fanatical 
religionist to madness, Under circumstances of such powerful 
excitement men of this description, who regard themselves as the 
favoured and elect of Christ, will be stimulated to the highest 
pitch of uncontrollable enthusiasm. In daily and almost hourl 
expectation of the second advent of the Messiah, and of his visi- 
ble descent from heaven in the glory of the Father, to take ven- 
geance on his enemies, and to establish with his saints on earth 
his Millennian Kingdom, in which his chosen shall be enthroned 
with him, and rule the nations with a rod of iron; these enthusiasts 
not only feel an utter contempt for all human institutions, and for 
every sanction, whether sacred or civil, by which the established 
frame of society is protected and preserved; but they feel it to be 
their duty to overthrow and to destroy them. In such a state of 
religious frenzy some will probably be found sufficiently insane or 
blasphemous to assume the titles and ensigns of the Messiah, 
and to arrogate to themselves the attributes of his omnipotence ; 
and others, who will persuade themselves that they have a divine 
commission to level all human distinctions, and to remove all im- 
pediments that may delay his coming, or retard the glorious hour 
when the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
Christ. 

This is no picture supplied by an imagination that delights to 
expose the follies and the crimes which arise from the perversions 
of religious feeling, or that is averse from a serious and diligent in- 
quiry into the hidden meanings of inspired prophecy ; it is a faith- 
ful sketch of the pernicious effects which, near two centuries ago, 
were actually produced in England, by the wide dissemination of 
enthusiastic interpretations of the visions of Daniel and the Apo- 
calypse. Hence, when the madman Naylor made his triumphal 
entry into Bristol in the character of the Messiah, he was attended 
by crowds, who strewed their garments in his way, and received 
him with [Tosannas to the Son of David. The severe discipline 
to which this lunatic was subjected, brought him indeed to his 
senses, but the frantic wildness of his pretensions served not a 
whit to reclaim his judges from the influence of a delusion not 
less pernicious. ‘The majority of Cromwell’s first parliament con- 
sisted of persons who, under the name of Millennarians, Fifth- 
monarchy-men, or Christocrats, were looking forward to the im- 
mediate establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom upon earth. The 
account which Bates, a contemporary, has given of them in his 
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“ Blenchus Motuum Nuperorum in Anglia,” shows to what 
lengths they were disposed to go in preparing for this glorious 
event:— 


“ Hi Christiin tervis Monarchie viam sternere decreverunt, presentiam 

ejus personalem, quasi mox instantem, vaticinantes : idedque Sacerdotale 
munus, uti Pontificium ; Decimarum solutionem, ut que Judaismum redo- 
leret; Leges Anglia, ceu Normannict jugi reliquias ; Academias et Scholas, 
quasi Ethnicas, futilisque doctrine et curiositatis nocive seminaria ; No- 
bilitatem devique et vatalium discrimen, tanquam Juri naturali juxta ac 
Christianismo coutrarium judicant: bee omnia penitds evertenda con- 
sciscunt, ac radicitds evellenda. Quod et reipsa fecerant proculdubio, 
nisi pauci illi qui intererant melids animati posuissent obicem.” * 
The strong rule of Cromwell was scarcely able to restrain from 
actual violence these desperate fanatics, who were just as ready 
to conspire against him as they had been to rebel against their 
lawful sovereign, and who accepted the subversion of our civil 
and ecclesiastical polity, which they had so mainly contributed to 
effect, as a pledge for the fulfilment of their sanguine hopes of 
the speedy commencement of the Messiah's earthly kingdom. 
But though they were kept down by Cromwell’s master-hand, the 
spirit that animated them was not extinguished. It might indeed 
have been expected, that the peaceful restoration of the king and 
the Episcopal Church would have convinced these men of their 
mistake. But religious madness is of all others the most difficult 
to cure. Almost as soon as Charles the Second was re-seated on 
his throne, the Millennarians made «a frantic effort to establish 
their visionary kingdom :— 

“ Venner, a on 


erate enthusiast, who had often conspired against 
Cromwell, having 


vy his zealous lectures inflamed his own imagination 
and that of his followers, issued forth with them into the streets of Lon- 
don. They were, to the number of sixty, completely armed, believed 
themselves invulnerable and invincible, aud firmly expected the same 
fortune, which had attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment. Every one at first fled before them. One unhappy man, who 
being questioned, said ‘ He was for God and King Charles,’ they in- 
stantly murdered. ‘They went triumphantly from street to street, every 
where proclaiming King Jesus, who they said was their invisible leader. 
At length the magistrates, having assembled some train-bands, made an 
attack upon them. They defended themselves with great order as well 
as valour, and after killing many of the assailants they made a regular re- 
treat into Cane-Wood, near Hampstead. Next morning they were chased 
thence by a detachment of the guards ; but they ventured again to invade 
the city, which was not prepared to receive them. After committing 
great disorder, and traversing almost every street of that immense capi- 
tal, they shut themselves up in a house, which they were resolute to de- 
fend to the last extremity. Being surrounded and the house untiled, 
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they were fired upon from every side, and they still refused quarter. The 
people rushed in upon them and seized the few who were alive. They 
were tried, condemned, and executed ; and to the last they persisted in 


affirming, that, if they were deceived, it was the Lord that had deceived 
them.” * 


That scenes of this description can never again be repeated in 
this country, he would be a very bold man who should venture to 
predict, and a very blind one who should deny, that the views of 
Mr. Frere on the subject of the Millennium, as they are tdlustrated 
in Mr. Irving’s “ discourses,” have -a direct tendency to revive 
them. As confident almost as Brightman in his pretences to in- 
spiration, and far more confident than Lord Napier in his predic- 
tions of the Messiah’s approaching advent, Mr. brving takes upon 
himself the full authority of a commissioned prophet, and seems 
to pant for an opportunity of rescuing the necks of the faithful 
from the imposed yoke of human government :— 


“* Now, forasmuch as to my mind it is a fixed and certain principle of 
Christian doctrine, that the church is a polity, a separate and distinct 
polity in the midst of the nations, wherein each several Christian is to 
embark the wealth of his whole soul, and wherewith he is to implicate 
all his hopes, desires, and prayers, preferring Jerusalem to his chiefest 
joy; it is not a matter of choice with me, but a matter of necessity, to 
study what God hath done in the past, for this our commonwealth, and 
what, in the time to come, he purposeth to do; to discover those 
and gracious destinies, those high and holy privileges which she pos- 
sesseth, her nearness to his heart, her dearness to his sight, her security 
in his pledged truth; in order that I may be redeemed by the know- 
ledge, and assured faith of these things, from my bondage to worldly 
polities, and to particular countries, and feel of a surety that I have no 
continuing city, nor place of abode, in all the earth, but seek a city 
whose builder and whose maker is God. From the personal bondage in 
which I am to selfishness I cannot be redeemed, save by the revelation of 
the great doctrines of my union with Christ ; no more can my soul be 
redeemed from political bondage under Cesar, but by the revelation of 
the great doctrines concerning the kingdom of Christ, and the glorious 
privileges of every one who is a denizen thereof. I perceive, indeed, 
that while the church abides in sickly and degenerate dependance upon 
civil power, and acknowledgeth the headship of kings, and is content to 
look up for patronage to men of worldly rank, and ministers of the poli- 
tical state, not feeling such a condition to be a bondage, but regarding 
it as a high prerogative, it must needs be that the prophetic parts of 
Scripture, which define her separateness, and foreshow ber triumph over 
policy, and the submission of political states to her righteous law, 
must fall into neglect, disrelish, and disrepute; as they must also, in 
another condition of the church, when she leans to the management and 
popularity of her ministers, and to the number of her people, and to the 
multitude of her assemblies, and to the public opinion of the plebeian 
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estate of a nation. Which being the precise condition at this day of 
the chief parties of the church of Christ, doth account for that remiss- 
ness to study, and backwardness to interpret the prophecies ; which are 
intended by God to be unto his church, instead of dependance upon the 
powers, and dependance upon the people, a sure foundation of trust, 
which will accept no prop nor buttress of man’s addition, but will sus- 
tain every thing that is good, and, in the end, like a millstone, crash 
every thing that is evil into powder.” 


And again, ina strain of somewhat higher mood :— 


“It is vanity to think that God's purposes can always be thus de- 
feated. His forbearance cannot always last. His purposes of grace 
shall not always be let and hindered. ‘The impediment must yield ; the 
mountain must level itself to a plain, that the word of the Lord may have 
free course, and be Glorified. It is impossible that any amelioration of the 
spirits of men can have effect till the phalanx of worldly principles be 
broken. Wars were never so rife as during the last age. Knowledge 
was never so ungodly as it is now, Principle of every kind was never so 
much despised, nor expediency so much idolized. Will the Lord be 
worsted? Willhe flee before his enemies? Shall his word fail in all its 
promises? Shall there be no peace, no blessedness, no glory, in the lat- 
ter days of the earth; no keeping of a Sabbath, no reign of the saints, 
no second coming of Christ to rule the world in righteousness, and the 
folk with equity? Shall these things utterly fail? Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, before one jot or tittle of these things shall fail. But if 
they are to be accomplished, the masterful and deceitful powers, which 
have so long successfully withstood the Lord, must be taken out of the 
way; they must be consumed. Satan, who bath been cast out of hea- 
ven, must be cast out of the earth also, and along with him the forms of 
wickedness which he hath assumed, that there may be scope for the work 
to proceed. For, it they remain, things will be in strife and difficult 
as heretofore, the church in captivity and disaster, a besieged and be- 
leagured city. Their destruction must be accomplished before any glory 
can be manifested.” 

These passages, and it would be easy to multiply them, require 
no comment. ‘hey probably rival in extravagance the sublimest 
effusions of Hugh Peters himself. Should Mr. Frere disavow 
the sentiments therem contained, and complain that we have mis- 
represented his opinions, we answer, that we have had recourse to 
those “ beautiful illustrations” of his system to which he himself 
referred us, till his own more perfect work should make its appear- 
ance. — Whenever that day arrives we doubt not it will show, that 

Mr. Frere as far surpasses Mr. Irving, as the master should ex- 
cel the scholar. Meanwhile we shall be well content without it; 
for Mr. Irving has told us, that he has not ventured to publish a 
tenth part of what he thinks on these subjects, lest the world 
should suppose him mad; and we cannot help fearing that Mr. 
Frere, in lis anxiety to complete the sketch which the pen of his 
friend has left imperfect, will confirm the suspicions of the world, 
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and prove, that if his friend is mad, much ignorance on religious 
subjects is quite as likely as much learning to have made him so. 

Shortly after the preceding remarks were written, a work was 
on into our hands, entitled, “ The Apocalypse of St. John, or 

rophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the Church of 
Rome: the Inquisition; the Revolution of France; the — 
versal War; and the final Triumph of Christianity. Bein 
New Interpretation, by the Rev. George Croly, A.M. H.R.S. 

It is dedicated “ with permission” to the Bishop of Salisbary; 
yet, notwithstanding this permission, we should be sorry to sup- 
pose that that very respectable prelate desires to afford the 
sanction of his name to all the crude opinions and extravagant 
speculations which Mr. Croly has here given to the world; for, 
most assuredly, his scheme of interpretation, though in many 
respects perfectly original, exhibit as great a mass of absurdities 
as the rival systems of that otherwise incomparable pair, Messrs. 
Frere and Irving. 

As we have neither space nor inclination to examine in detail 
any of the illustrations of Mr. Croly’s system, diffused, as the 
are, over four hundred and forty-six octavo pages, we shall rather 
direct the attention of our readers to a little treatise on the 
“Temptation of our Lord,” which is appended to this new ex- 
position of the Apocalypse. We prefer the shorter tract, because, 
though it consists of only ten pages, it exhibits in perfection, the 
author's peculiar qualifications to act as a guide to the unlearned 
and uninitiated through the difficult maze of Scripture types and 
prophecies ; and, as he has told us, that “ if, by some fatality, the 
historic books of the New Testament could perish, all their doc- 
trines might be recovered from the burning characters of the 
Apocalypse,” (p. 40.) so, doubtless, he considers, that if the 
Apocalypse itself were destroyed, the loss might be supplied by 
this briet history of our Lord’s ‘Temptation. “In. the beginning 
of his essay on this concise portion of sacred history, having enu- 
merated the different books of Scripture which have been thought 
to contain a description, warning, and judgment of the great 
Apostacy, Mr. Croly tells us, that a still more circumstantial 
detail of this remarkable event—a detail hitherto overlooked—is 
given in the history of our Lord’s Temptation, “ which is, in all 
its parts, a type, or visible prophecy, of the corruptions of papal 
Rome!!” After remarking, that no passage of Scripture has 
hitherto more exercised and baffled the labours of commentators, 
and showing, in detail, that none of their hypotheses have been in 
any degree satisfactory, he modestly proceeds to state his own. 

“The theory which the present writer would offer, is, that the ‘ temp- 


tation’ is a direct prophetic symbol of the progress of Papal corruption, 
Tue THREE GREAT ERAS OF CRIME in the Church of Rome.” 
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“ Those eras of Romish crime are not the accidents and floating mat- 
ters of history. ‘They are bound to the greatest civil changes ; the first, 
to the conversion of Constantine ; the second, to the giving of the title 
of ‘ Universal Bishop,” the spiritual supremacy, by Justinian; and the 
third, to the rejection of the German sovereignty, and the seizure of the 
temporal supremacy by Rome. 

“The location of the several trials is remarkable. The first is in the 
‘ wilderness,’ an emblem of the state of the Church when but just 
emerging from the Pagan persecutions. The second was in the temple ; 
for idolatry sprang up in Rome only when she had become the presumed 
‘ Holy City.” The third was on a high mountain; the usual scriptural 
emblem alike of a place of Pagan worship, and of temporal power ; for 
the Pagan rites were frequently celebrated on mountain-tops, and the 
were the natural place of citadels. ‘The two-fold sense was applicable to 
Rome, the head of idolatry and of temporal dominion. 

“The ‘ temptation’ and the Apocalypse are but the counterparts of 
each other; the one, at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry, a 
brief and visib/e prediction, a condensation of the trials of the Church 
into a type; the other, at its close, copious and maguificent, a luminous 
expansion of the type into a prophecy. 

“The principal features of this explanation are here collected into one 
view, 
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In this way of interpretation we would esatnetalen to prove, 
that the mess of the sons of the prophets at Gilgal, where there 
was “ death in the pot,” is a type of the last lord mayor's din- 
ner, or Balaam’s ass of Mr, Croly. It is, indeed, so apparently 
incredible, that any person, who professes to be acquainted with 
the arcana of Scripture interpretation, should gravely propound 
a theory so inconceivably absurd, that we have heard it sug- 
gested, that the real design of the author, who is confessedly 
a poet, and possibly a wit, is to expose to ridicule the wild and 
monstrous reveries of our modern interpreters of the Apocalypse, 
by carrying their absurdities to the utmost bounds of imaginable 
extravagance. It may fairly be admitted, that “ the force of folly 
can no farther go;” but, if the work was intended for a grave 
piece of irony, it is to be regretted that the reverend author has 
not afforded some plainer indications of his design. For want 
of these marks, many of his readers, such is the easy gullibility of 
human nature, are receiving as serious and plain truth, what, 
perhaps, was written with a very different spirit, and are admiring 
as little less than a prophet, one who is nothing more than a sa- 
tirist in masquerade. But the supposition that the work is, in 
reality, a covert satire, though more favourable to the author’s 
intellect, would be so injurious to his principles, that we cannot 
easily adopt it. ‘The subject of his inquiry is one on which no 
good man will allow himself to jest. Ifthen, as we believe, Mr. 
Croly is in good earnest persuaded of the truth of his own hy- 
pothesis, and anxious to recommend it to the acceptance of all se- 
rious Christians, we must lament, that, by permitting himself to 
give the reins to his undisciplined imagination, he has violated all 
sound principles of theological criticism, and has exposed to ri- 
dicule the cause he was willing to defend. As a poet he may be 
“of imagination all compact;” but, to the biblical student, fancy 
is always a dangerous companion, and must never be permitted 
to take the lead. We would suggest to Mr. Croly, that, before 
he ventures again to appear before the public as an " expositor of 


the prophetic word, he would do well carefully to study the 


Bampton Lectures of the present Bishop of Durham, and those 


of the lamented Coneybeare. For want of the wholesome disci-. 


pline which such a course of reading would supply, he may be 
assured, men who are neither deficient in judgment, nor in sound 
religious feeling, already begin to regard him with compassion, as 


“ Tribus Anticyris caput insanabile.”’ 
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Arr. I1.—Fasti Hellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the 55th to the 124th Olympiad. | By Henry 
Fynes Clinton, Esq. M. A. late Student of Christ Church, 
Second Edition with Additions. Oxford, 1827. 


Ir is an agreeable speculation to draw a comparison between the 
offices of geography and chronology, and to trace out the lines 
of resemblance or of difference which subsist between them. 
Placed, as they are from their nature, in the closest relation to 
each other, we ae reasonably expect that the more prominent 
features and more palpable properties of the one would enable 
us to determine the characteristics and the duties of the other. 
We conceive indeed that geography has an obvious advantage in 
the bold outlines and unchanging configurations which are im- 
pressed on the surface of the “earth, and must be pourtrayed at 
all periods alike in the descriptions which we make of it; and 
the geographer might be represented in almost every instance as 
entering upon an office the duties of which were already half- 
accomplished to his hands. He would find in the labours of 
those who had preceded him the same lines of physical demar- 
cation which exist in his own period, and he would have to convey 
to his charts the same great relations of place which belong equally 
to the beginning and the end of time. His main difficulties are 
overcome before he is conscious of their existence. He is called 
upon to describe the progress of civilization; but the tablet on 
which his characters are to be traced, is already laid out and pro- 
portioned for his purpose. 

The chronologer, however, has advantages of the same kind, 
though not equal in degree. He does not derive the same as- 
sistance from physical distinctions, and seems to be employed in 
the description of a surface for which there is no natural horizon; 
but he has found, on surveying the times with which he is con- 
cerned, that there are other lines of distribution as clearly pointed 
out to him, and made, however arbitrary in their nature, fixed 
and permanent in time. He derives from the great moral phe- 
nomena, which the wisdom or the passions of mankind have 
stamped upon their history, the same assistance which geography 
finds in its rivers and mountains. His map of past events. 1s 
bounded and divided by the issue of an invasion ora revolution, 
by a new discovery in the arts, or an advancement in the state of 
letters ; 3 and the clear and flowing lines which are thereby traced 
upon it, seem to be entirely independent of his own skill, and 
prepared by anticipation for his use. With these great land- 
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marks to direct him, he is left to adjust among them the minor 
lans of policy and the combinations of less prominent events. 

But, though it would not be difficult to carry on the parallel, 
we are desirous of dwelling on one point in particular in which 
the resemblance is true in theory, but in practice is not com- 
monly preserved. It seems to be considered unpardonable in 
Chronology to admit that any regions are unknown. The geo- 
grapher would be held up to ridicule who might cover his maps 
with places for the existence or situation of which he had no 
better authority than fable or conjecture; and it is confessedly 
his duty to represent tracts of country as unoccupied, where the 
tribes in possession of them have no settled places of habitation, 
But in chronology the practice is otherwise. Events of remote 
antiquity, for the actual occurrence of which we have but a 
doubtful or an obscure testimony, and for the time of their oc- 
currence no better evidence than a conflict of early opinions, are 
sull assigned to their places as fearlessly as events of authentic 
history. By a kind of inverse reasoning, the testimony adduced 
respecting them is treated as if it had been strengthened by lapse 
of time ; and occurrences, which in the days of Plutarch were con- 
sidered as incapable of being assigned to any certain epochs, 
have been placed, in later r systems of chronology, as if no doubt 
or suspicion had ever been attached to them. 

In the difference which really subsists between the two branches 
of study, there is an obvious reason for this difference in their 
practice. ‘The geographer has not materials for fillmg up the 
space which is left unoccupied, and knows that he will not be 
held accountable for the want of them. He knows too that as 
time advances, the love of adventure and the thirst for knowledge 
will remove the deticiencies under which he labours, and would 
probably show the absurdity of the notions which he might other- 
wise have ventured to introduce. The chronologer, on the con- 
trary, is assured that for his remote and uncertain periods no 
fresh evidence can be obtained, and that the only choice remain- 
ing for him is between admitting the poverty of his knowledge, or 
hazarding a conjecture. He hopes too that by endeavouring 
to clear up a difficulty, where it is highly improbable that any 
future discoveries could remove it, he may acquire the credit of 
sagacity, and cannot under any circumstances incur the charge of 
ignorance. 

Nevertheless, there is no branch of study in which we would 
more rigidly require the application of the rules of evidence than 
in chronology. If it be intended to be a digest of history, and to 
arrange on the scale of time the same occurrences which had been 
treated by the historian in their more intimate relations to each 
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other, it ceases to discharge its duty, and begins to defeat its ac- 
knowledged purpose, as soon as it ceases to observe the rules of 
evidence. We would proceed a step further. We would re- 
quire not merely that the testimony to be adduced should be the 
best which in the given case could be obtained, but also that it 
should be sufficient in its own nature for the point at issue. We 
would willingly be told that a fact was unnoticed or a space was 
unappropriated in our ancient annals, rather than find that testi- 
mony had been distorted, or common sense been set at defiance, 
in order to make the system uniform and complete. 

But though this principle would liberate the chronologer from 
many embarrassments, he would find in arranging the common 
epochs of his system sufficient employment for both his dexterity 
and his vigilance. ‘There is in human testimony, when taken in 
its simplest form, so much that is suspicious in its origin or apart 
from its purpose, that every given instance of it would seem to 
require a close investigation of its meaning, and an acquaintance 
with the fitness of the person who had pronounced it. When 
this testimony too, thus accurately sifted, 1s brought into compa- 
rison with conflicting testimony, and still further, when evidence 
of a different kind is thrown into the balance; when indications 
and inferences are made to appear as witnesses, and the strong 
belief of after-ages is opposed to the faint opinions of contempo- 
raries; when the whole question is remote from our own times, 
and fragments of evidence are found floating at different points 
of the stream of history, without showing from what earlier au- 
thority they were derived; it would seem that the task of the 
chronologer is not only intricate but interminable. We have, 
however, the consolation of kuowing that for this department of 
science, as for all others, there is a provision in our own nature 
which is a compensation for its difficulties ; that from the union 
of native sagacity and acquired experience, combined, and if we 
may so say, fused, into each other, a new faculty is created, which 
decides as promptly as if the case were simple and uncom- 
pounded, and as truly as if every separate item had been carried 
to account, 

The undertaking of Mr. Fynes Clinton is of the most arduous 
kind. Ele proposes to compile the Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece from the earliest period down to the Christian era, and 
in order to make his task more manageable, he divides it into three 
portions, of which “ the times preceding the age of Pisistratus 
compose the first, the period from Pisistratus to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus is the second, and the space of time from Philadelphus 
to the Christian era is the third.” For his undertaking it must 
be admitted that he had considerable materials both collected 
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and arranged for him in such works as those of Scaliger and Pe- 
tavius, of Dodwell and Corsini; but their assistance, valuable 
and extensive as it Is, was sufficient neither for the more enlarged 
inquiry nor the greater precision which Mr. Fynes Clinton had 
in view. Dodwell, indeed, whose arrangements have been for 
the most part followed by Corsini, had drawn out a scheme of 
chronology in which the events of the most important periods of 
Athenian history were determined with the greatest exactitude ; 
but even Dodwell, learned and elaborate as he was, does not ap- 
pear to have adopted true principles of discriminating between 
kinds and degrees of evidence. Neither Dodwell, however, nor 
Corsini, nor any one of the predecessors of Mr. E ynes Clinton 
(with the exception of a ‘Tentamen from Musgrave), has paid 
any attention to the literary chronology of Greece; and this part 
of the subject is so rich in matter and in interest that we rejoice 
to find it undertaken by able hands. 

It is remarkable that the oldest scheme of Grecian chronology 
now extant should like this, the most recent and the most learned 
of its descendants, have derived its most valuable materials from 
the history of literature. The Parian marble, still preserved at 
Oxford, does not enumerate those events in the history of Athens 
and of Greece, which would seem at first sight the most likely to 
be recorded, such as the ravages of the plague, or the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war, but selects in preference the less 
important occurrences of literature and the stage. It might be 
thought, perhaps, that events of this latter description, especially 
when considered in the great extent to which they are carried, 
were selected in preference to others which were not only of 
more general interest, but were much more certain in their date. 
But such an opinion would imply a very imperfect acquaintance 
with the documentary history of Athens, The Asmacxadias, or 
records of their dramatic history, sometimes confining themselves 
to the mention of the poet and the archon, but in other instances 
including particulars either of the victory or the times, were 
among the most authentic and the most accessible documents 
possessed by the Athenians. ‘They were drawn up at the time 
at which the prize was adjudged and the facts were universally 
known; and thus transmitted by the ancient writers, for whose 
purposes they were severally useful, and confirmed by the con- 
current testimony of Choragic monuments, they not only pre~ 
served to subsequent times annals of Athenian literature, but 
even made them the fixed points on which events of general 
history were to be adjusted and ascertained. 

The work which lies before us contains the chronology of the 
second of the three periods into which the whole undertaking is 
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divided. It comprises an interval of 280 years, from the 55th to 
the 124th Olympiad, and forms therefore an abstract and epitome 
of all the renown and the science of ancient Greece. On opening 
the work, we looked with some anxiety for such a declaration of 
our author’s sentiments as might manifest a jealousy of imperfect 
evidence and a willingness to leave his readers in ignorance when 
he could not supply ‘them with real knowledge. “We were gra- 
tified accordingly with the following observations in the com- 
mencement of the work. 


“With these plain testimonies of the ancients themselves” expressing 
their inability to arrange the dates of early times, “we cannot but 
wonder that Dodwell should consider the years of the Attic reigns, stated 
in Eusebius, as entirely satisfactory: or that Corsini should quote for 
them the ¢estimony of Eusebius without scruple: or that Dr. Hales, in 
his late chronological work, should describe the thirty reigns of the 
Athenian kings and archons, as one of the most authentic and correct 
documents to be found in the whole range of profane chronology. But 
even had the declarations of the ancients been wanting upon this point, 
it must have been manifest, that we should vainly rely upon the dates 
which have been transmitted to us through a succession of later chrono- 
logers, from Castor and Thallus to Eusebius and Syncellus, for the reigns 
of- the Argive or the Attic kings. For those dates, as we well know, 
were originally conjectures formed by the early writers, who, in the de- 
ficiency of accurate accounts, computed the times of their ancestors by 
comparing genealogies, and extracting out of them a probable date. 
And how could that which was insufficient evidence at first, become 
better testimony merely by being frequently repeated, and by the length 
of time through which it may have passed ?’’—(p. iii.) 


The principle contained in these observations has im almost 
every Instance been faithfully observed ; and though we differ from 
the author occasionally in some of the estimates which he has 
formed of contlicting testimonies, and in some few cases are dis- 
posed to reject thee | testimony on which he has relied, we can 
vouch for the patience and discernment with which his investi- 
gations have been conducted, and the sound judgment displayed 
in almost every instance in his reflections. 

If there be any tendency in Mr. Fynes Clinton which to our 
more cautious temper may seem erroneous, it is a disposition, 
when an ancient author is inconsistent with himself or others, to 
make him at all events available asa witness. But this love of 
“system, which may have led him in some few instances into a dif- 
ficulty as great as he was labouring to avoid, has eminently quali- 
fied him for the more trying portions of his work. When a 
gerne arose of so intricate a kind as to baffle his i ingenuity, 

e still did not despair of solving it. He collected all his forces, 
sat down patiently before it, and placed it, 1f we may so express 
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ourselves, in rigorous blockade. In many cases of this descrip- 
tion he has been singularly successful. ‘The brief account of 
Pisistratide, the description of the interval between the battles of 
Marathon and Platewa, and the narrative of the life of Demos- 
thenes, are remarkable for the skill displayed in adjusting dates, 
and reconciling inconsistent testimonies. In short, we cannot 
mention with too much praise the Dissertations contained in the 
Appendix, as specimens of that plastic power, which is the com- 
bined result of talent, of learning, and of vigilance; and by which 
he has collected the scattered and discordant fragments of ancient 
history into luminous and instructive systems. 

It is a complete acknowledgment on our part of the great merit 
of the work, that the only passage which we shall treat at length 
and represent unfavourably, is one which is correct in its conclu- 
sion, but has omitted the strongest evidence for proving it. Un- 
der the ear 411 B.C. Mr. Fynes Clinton observes, “ ‘The his- 
tory of” Thucydides suddenly breaks off in the middle of the 
twenty- -tirst year of the war: Grav pera Td Ségos 
oy, bv xa) eros mAngourai. cap. ult.” We are sur- 
prised that he did not at first sight reject this supposed observa- 
tion of ‘Thucydides as spurious, ‘agreeably with the suggestion of 
Dodwell and the decided opinion of modern critics; and we are 
glad to find, from the table of errata, that he has done so subse- 


quently. But the next year is guilty of the omission of which 
we intend to complain. 


* 410 B.C. Mindarus slain by Alcibiades at Cyzicus. Xen. Hell. 
lib. i. 16-18. Mindarus collected his fleet rod Afpyorrog, 
Diod. xiii. 49: the winter of the Archon Theopompus ; in whose year, 
therefore, Mindarus fell, before Midsummer, B.C. 410. Diodorus has 
erroneously placed the defeat of Mindarus a year too low, in the ar- 
chonship of Glaucippus.”’ 


This date has been much disputed; Dodwell following the 
authority of Diodorus, and followed himself by Corsini and Bar- 
thelemi, has placed the battle of Cyzicus in sas og B.C. 409, 
the’ spring of the archonship of Glaucippus. r. Fynes Clin- 
ton places it in the preceding spring, in the archonslyp oF Theo- 
pompus, and mentions among his references, “ Marbre de 
Choiseul, Mem. de l’Acad. t. p. 337.” He doubtless in- 
tends that this marble should be considered as evidence in his 
favour : it is so in reality, but as explained by Barthelemi in the 
memoir to which we are referred, it is precisely the reverse : 
our intention is, to obtain the strong testimony from it which 
Barthelemi perverted, and Mr. Fynes Clinton has omitted to 
employ. 

NO. II.—JULY, 1827. D 
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The best authority for those times is Xenophon, and he in- 
forms us, in his Hellenics (lib. i. c. 1.), that Thrasyllus came to 
Athens for reinforcements at the end of the twenty-first year of 
the war; that the fleet was employed during part of the ensuing 
winter in replenishing the treasury at Samos; that in the follow- 
ing spring the defeat of Mindarus took place, and further supplies 
were collected for the treasury; in the mean time, that Thrasyllus 
remained at Athens, unable to obtain a vote for reinforcements; 
that at length a successful sortie which he made, near the close 
of the year, against the Lacedemonian garrison at Deceleia, in- 
duced the people to vote a reinforcement of 1000 heavy-armed, 
100 horse, and 50 triremes ; and that finally, in the beginning of 
the next summer, after having remained a year and a half at 
Athens, he set sail with his troops for Samos. 

The Choiseul Inscription is the official account ot the monies 
paid out of the Athenian treasury, in the archonship of Glaucip- 
pus, from the July of 410 to the July of 409 B.C. It was, ac- 
cording to the usual practice, inscribed at the time on marble, 
was deposited among the archives of the Acropolis, and is still 
extant. It is, moreover, so perfect a record, that the several 
issues can be assigned to their proper purposes and their respec- 
tive dates. 

Now, in minute accordance with the facts stated by Xeno- 
phon, and the order in which Mr. Fynes Clinton has arranged 
them, we find from this curious document that no sum of money 
was issued for the reinforcement of the army before a date corre- 
sponding with the Sd of February, 409 B.C., the very time at 
which, according to Xenophon, payment would be required for 
the supplies voted to Thrasyllus; that at that time the large sum 
of 57 talents, 1000 drachme, was issued to the paymaster, and 
issued, too, in the form of bills, drawn upon the treasury at 
Samos; and that on the following 27th of May, the very time at 
which ‘Thrasyllus was setting sail from Athens, a further issue 
was made of 40 talents, in the same form of bills, but made pay- 
able, not to the paymaster at home, nor to Thrasyllus who con- 
veyed them out, but to the generals of division who were left at 
Samos in command. This authentic record, therefore, supplies 
the strongest evidence for assigning the defeat and death of Min- 
darus to the spring of 410 B.C., before Glaucippus entered upon 
his year of office. Boeckh, in his valuable work on inscriptions, 
adopted in the first instance the erroneous computations of Dod- 
well and Barthelemi, but he seems to have been converted by a 
Chronological Dissertation of Haacke, which we have not had 
the good fortune to obtain. 


The talent which Mr. Fynes Clinton bas shown in disen- 
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tangling the intricacies of chronology, he has also applied to 
another department of learning, in which the quickness of his 
erception appears to still greater advantage. 4 the course of 
his inquiries he has frequently met with passages in ancient 
authors, the readings of which were suspicious or defective ; and 
in many instances the emendations suggested by him are worthy 
of the reputation of Bentley, of Porson, or of Elmsley, We 
would refer to p. 52 for a suggestion by which a passage of 
Plutarch, previously inexplicable, (Vit. Peric. c.37,) has been 
made intelligible and consistent; to p. 72, for an alteration in 
the Schol. of Aristophanes, (Ar. 13,) which reminds us of a simi- 
lar improvement introduced by Tyrwhitt (see Notes on Aristot. 
Poet. § 10) into the Schol. of Aéschylus; to p. 85, for the cor- 
rection of a text (Arg. 3. Soph. G&dip. Colon. edit. Elms.) which 
had escaped the clear discrimination of Elmsley; and to p. 99, 
for an improvement of Hemsterhusius, in which he is supported 
by a parallel observation of Porson. At p. 75, however, we can- 
not concur with him in thinking that dvecry would be a better 
reading than’ érécry; and at p. 93, where he states that the ex- 
pression, teloavras thy Tugavwy, involves an anachro- 
nism, he will pardon us for suggesting tav Aéyvaiwy as the pro- 
bable reading of Laertius. | 
But this skill in emendation, although it is the highest endow- 
ment of scholarship, is certainly exposed to its own peculiar 
dangers. ‘The critic is naturally tempted to make his own saga- 
city a proof of the certainty of his emendation, and to employ 
the new reading, introduced by him into his author, as if it were 
authentic and independent evidence. ‘This is a tendency to which 
we have already adverted as appearing occasionally in the work 
before us; and there is one instance in which our author’s love 
of conjecture has so far outstripped his judgment, that he. has 
altered a passage in Lycurgus, in order to make him consistent 
with other writers, and then appears to employ that very alter- 
ation as distinct and corroborative testimony. 


Lycurgus. évevixovra per ern tyyépovec karéarnoay. 
Taylor proposes in this passage to read é3éopjxovra, an emendation ap- 
proved, as it should seem, by Coray, and of which there can be little 
doubt ; so that Lycurgus may be added to the number of those who de- 
scribe the period as 70 years.” 


At p. 70 we have the following remarks on the population of 
Athens :— 


“ The Athenian citizens are at this time computed at 20,000. Aris- 
toph, Vesp. 707. dbo pupiadec roy chol, ad loc. é« 
Dd 
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Now we are persuaded that the word and not 
is the real reading of the Scholiast, and that he intended to mark 
the great length of time during which the number of Athenian 
citizens continued nearly the same. ‘This is a subject of much 
interest; and though Mr. Fynes Clinton has treated it at great 
length, and with equal ability in his Appendix, we will illustrate 
the observation of the Scholiast, and state our owd opinion, in a 
short account of the population of Athens. 

Ctesicles, as quoted by Atheneus, (vol. ii. p. 543, edit. Schw.) 
informs us that the population of Attica in the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, and about the year 317 B.C., consisted of 21,000 
Athenians, 10,000 meteecs, and 400,000 slaves; and this census 
may, we think, be taken as an average return of the population 
from the time of Cimon to the downfall of the Republic. It is 
well known, indeed, that in newly-settled states, where the sole 
employment is agriculture, and vicious customs and unwholesome 
occupations are totally unknown, the population will double it- 
self in fifteen years ;* and it may be admitted, that with a territory 
constantly increasing, and with the absence of all political re- 
straint, it will go on doubling itself every twenty-five years, and 
thus advance in an enormous progression. But Attica could not 
exemplify such a possible case; its territory was limited, its 
powers of cultivation were soon carried to their maximum, and 
the numerous colonies sent out from Attica in the earlier periods 
of its history, are a proof that the population had already pressed 
against the means of subsistence which the country could either 
supply or procure. Now until some great change should take 
place in those two sources from which subsistence must be de- 
rived, their agriculture and their commerce, the average number 
of inhabitants must remain the same, and the annual increase 
will be carried away to new settlements. This emigration, too, 
at the same time that it supplies other countries with inhabitants, 
will have a tendency to keep up the numbers of the perent state. 
But should any revolution take place in the labour of the people, 
should it be found that a more condensed form of value can be 
created by them, and given in exchange for the products of the 
soil elsewhere, the means of subsistence will be increased, and 
the population will be augmented in proportion. 

And such a change took place in Athens about the time of 
Cimon ; and at that time as Athens obtained power at sea, and 


* See Malthus on Population, p. 5, 40 edit. 
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was converted into a commercial state, we may readily conceive 
that it became much more populous. But in the same. way in 
. which the extent of the territory and the nature of the soil had 
hitherto formed a limit beyond which the supplies of agriculture 
could not be carried, so too its political relations with other 
states, and the jealous regulations of its own government, would 
set a boundary upon the commerce of Athens; and we may 
assume, therefore, that for 150 years following the administration 
of Cimon, its population continued nearly at the same level; that 
it was depressed, indeed, by the plague, and that it fluctuated at 
other seasons, but that from about the year 450 to about the, year 
300 B. C. its amount was generally the same. 
In confirmation of this statement we may obserye that Hero- 
dotus (lib. v. c. 97.) incidentally mentions the people of Athens, as 
tpeic wupiadac, and though he is there speaking of circumstances 
anterior to the Persian war, and occurring as early as the year 
500 B.C., yet it is probable that he is in fact mentioning; ;the 
numbers of his own time, about the year 450 B.C. At ajlater 
period, and. after an interval of about .fiftyyears, the same. esti- 
mate is given by Aristophanes (Eccles. 1124), Raed 
Now both these representations will accord with the census of 
Demetrius, and with our general reasoning, if we suppose:them 
to include within their 30,000 persons the two classes of citizens 
and meteecs, or, in other words, all the householders. of Attica; 
and that they were so intended will appear from another passage 
of Aristophanes (Vesp. 707), where he is speaking of citizens 
only, and mentions them as 20,000 in number. ‘Fhe same esti- 
mate continued at a subsequent period in the time of Demos- 
thenes, who says distinctly in his speech against Aristogiton 
As a basis then from which we may calculate the real popula- 
tion of Attica, we may assume the average return to be 20,000 
Athenians, 10,000 metcecs, and 400,000 slaves. ‘The last class 
may be admitted to contain all the slaves of every age and both 
sexes; but the two former were intended to include only. the 
males above the age of twenty years, and in these cases therefore 
the women and children must be added. Proceeding on the 
best data afforded by political arithmetic,* we may multiply these 
two classes by 4}, and we thus find the whole free population to 


* See a paper by M. de St. Croix in the Mem. de I’ Acad. des Ins, t. alviii.: and the 
curious reader will also find an elaborate paper on the same subject in the Mem. de 
I'Tnst. t. vi.; and an ingenious, but, we think, fallacious calculation b Boeckh (Corp. 
Inser. vol. i. p. 221), constructed on the sums allowed at Athens for the Mwfarua. 
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be 135,000, and the whole population, including both free per- 
sons and slaves, to amount to 535,000. _ 

We cannot close our remarks upon the Fasti Hellenici without 
declaring our admiration of the sagacity, the industry, and the 
erudition displayed in almost every portion of the work ; and 
though we have thought ourselves called upon in some few in- 
stances to express an unfavourable opinion, we are persuaded, 
whatever may be the sentiments of some of our contemporaries 
respecting the inferiority of modern scholars, that the Fast Hel- 
lenici of Mr. Fynes Cluton may be compared with any of the 
works of Meursius.or Gronovius, for the variety and the vastness 
of its learning, and for clearness of discrimination and soundness 
of judgment, must be placed far above them. 

Qne further observation, and we have done. The new edition 
contains much fresh matter, and the purchasers of the old edition 
may perhaps complain that they have been treated unfairly in not 
being enabled to procure the fresh matter in a separate form: 
but the eyil is neither great in extent, nor capable of being reme- 
died. ‘The fresh matter is for the most part in confirmation of 
the opinions expressed in the earlier edition, and in aid of the 
authorities quoted in their support. It is, moreover, scattered in 
smaller or larger portions throughout the work. . Mr. Fynes 
Clinton, acting on the ancient maxim, xara tov dedrepov, gach, 
aAodv, has inserted in his new edition the fresh information with 
which his more recent studies have supplied him; and whether 
we speak figuratively of his second voyage, or literally of the 
second voyage of any well-known navigator, we see no reason for 
complaining that it is more valuable than its predecessor, or that 
it confirms our previous opinions, and makes further accessions 
to our knowledge. 


Arr. U1f.— Memoirs of Zehir-ed-Din Muhammed Baber, Em- 
peror of Hindustan, written by himself in the Jaghatai Térki, 
and translated partly by the late John Leyden, Esq. M. D. 
and partly by William’ Erskine, Esq. With Notes, and a 
Geographical and Historical Introduction: together with a 
Map of the Countries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and 
a Memoir regarding its construction. By Charles Wadding- 


ton, Esq. of the East India Company’s Engineers. Longman 
& Co., London. 1826. 


In all respects this is a very curious and most interesting work. 
Tt is the life of an Indian Emperor, written by himself; contain- 
lug a great variety of imformation on all subjects which could 
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attract the attention of an enlightened and ambitious mind, while 
employed in traversing with his victorious armies the most striking 
portions of the Asiatic continent, and in laying the foundations 
of a dynasty which has subsisted in Hindustan till the present 
day. Baber raised himself from a condition comparatively hum- 
ble to the honours and powers which belonged to the throne of 


Delhi in its brightest days. Combining in his character some \ 


remains of barbarian ferocity with the science which had not yet 
become extinct among the vassals of the Khalifs, as also with the 
improved views of government which began to open upon the 
northern regions of Asia, he presents to the contemplation of the 
reader a most amusing autobiography; embracing such incidents 
as might have adorned the personal commentaries of Buonaparte 
and Rob Roy, and even illustrating such principles of action as 
might have occurred respectively to those celebrated heroes. 
During a great part of the period to which his book relates, 
Baber was unfortunate and often a wanderer; but always lively, 
active, and bold; and the reader follows him in bis various adven- 
tures with that delight which always arises from the minute and 
animated recital of the hazardous exploits of a youthful warrior. 

That such a tract as the Life of Baber existed among the 
archives of his family, has been long known to oriental scholars. 
_ Ferishta, the only general historian of India who has appeared 
in a European dress, tells us in his account of this Emperor, as 
quoted by Dow, that 


“he wrote his own Commentaries in the Mogul language with such 
elegance and propriety that they are universally admired. This work 
was translated in the reign of Akbar, by Khan Khanan, into the Persian 
language, and from it,”’ he adds, “‘ we have abridged the preceding his- 
tory of the life of Baber.’ —Dow’s History of Hindustan, vol. ii. p. 218, 


The learned curiosity of Sir William Jones was excited to dis- 
cover this curious volume; but his endeavours were not crowned 
with success, for he tells his readers in his Discourse on the Tar- 
tars, that he “‘ had long searched in vain for the original works 
ascribed to Taimur and Baber.” Colonel Kirkpatrick, however, 
seems to have been more successful. He must at least have 
found copious extracts from the Memoirs of the latter prince ; 
because Major Rennell, in fixing different positions in his Map, 
repeatedly avails himself of the authority of Baber, for which he 
refers to the Kirkpatrick manuscripts.* 

This work is likewise quoted by Mr. Elphinstone, in his Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Caubul, who, indeed, was fortunate 
enough to procure a copy of the original in the Tarki language, 


* Sec Rennell’s Memoirs of a Map of Hindustan, pp. 85, 108. 151. 155, &c. 
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from which the version now before us was principally accom- 
plished. It has been already stated, that a translation from the 
native tongue of Baber was made in the reign of Akbar, by 
a warlike chief named’ Khan Khanan, or Mirza Abdal Rahim. 
Of this translation a transcript was obtained through the medium 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, the British Resident at the Court of 


the Great Mogul, from the copy still preserved in the pean 
of that prince, which, though not more correct than other copies 
already deposited in the libraries of India and even of Europe, 
afforded confidence to the editor in his selection of authorities, 
where the readings happened to vary. wT) 


The English translation now presented to the public was 
begun by the late Dr. John Leyden, a man of whom it has been 
said that his inquisitive mind left no department of literature un- 
explored. Having accidentally seen a copy of the original ‘Tiarki, 
and being delighted with the novelty and merit of Baber’s com- 
position, he set himself to translate it with his usual ardour and 
yerseverance. He soon, however, encountered difficulties which 

is instructor, a Persian ‘Tark of Gunj, could not overcome. 
Mr. Erskine, who had in his possession a copy of Abdal Rahim’s 
version, began to forward it to bim in separate portions, from 
Bombay to Calcutta, when the Doctor was called upon to attend 
Lord Minto, in his expedition against Java; an event which at 


once interrupted his literary labours, and led, perhaps, to his pre- 
mature. decease in the year 1811. 


** Feeling,” says Mr. Erskine, “ a warm interest in the preservation 
of his manuscripts, and desirous that nothing which could add to his 
reputation should be lost, I wrote to our common friend, Dr. James 
Hare, jun. of Calcutta, in whose possession his papers then were, offer- 
ing my assistance in completing the translation of Baber, which 1 knew 
was imperfect. Perhaps I engaged too rashly in the undertaking. At 
that time I happened to have in my service the Persian who had aggisted 
Dr, & em in his translation, and who had become pretty well versed 
in the language of the Memoirs. But before my letter reached Calcutta, 
Dr. Leyden’s papers and manuscripts had been sent home to Mr, Richard 
Heber, his principal literary executor, and I relinquished all idea of 
seeing the work completed, at least in India. Some years before, I had 
translated a small portion of the Memoirs from the Persian, and was 
now strongly urged by General Sir John Malcolm and the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, who were struck with their merit as a literary curi- 
osity, to complete an English translation of the whole from the Persian 
alone. 1 accordingly undertook the task, which I had brought to 
a close, when in the end of the year 1813, I was surprised by receiving 
from London a copy of Dr. Leyden’s translation, which in consequence 
of my letter to Dr. Hare, had been procured and forwarded by the kind- 
ness of that gentleman, who was then in England. This acquisition 
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reduced me to rather an awkward dilemma. The two translations dif- 
fered in many important particulars ; but as Dr. Leyden had the advan- 
tage of translating from the original, 1 resolved to adopt his translation 
as far as it went, changing only such expressions in it as seemed to be 
inconsistent with the context or with other parts of the Memoirs ; or 
such as seemed evidently to originate in the oversights that are unavoid- 
able in an unfinished work. This labour I had completed with some 
difficulty, when Mr. Elphinstone sent me the copy of the Memoirs of 
Baber in the original Tarki, which he had procured when he went to 
PeshAawer on his embassy to Cabul. This copy, which he had supposed 
to have been sent home with Dr. Leyden’s manuscripts from Calcutta, 
he was now fortunate enough to recover. The recovery of this valuable 
manuscript reduced me, though heartily sick of the task, to the neces- 
sity of commencing my work once more, Being now possessed of the 
original, it was necessary to compare the whole translation with it, It 
appeared to me that in many instances Dr. Leyden’s translation was less 
accurate than the Persian, a fact not to be wondered at, as he had only 
recently begun the study of Jaghatai Tarki, and no part of the transla- 
tion had received his last corrections. The Tairki original, which is ve 
correct, is unfortunately incomplete. Mr. Metcalfe’s copy of the Persian 
translation, though the most incorrect, is the most perfect of the three. 
It contains the whole Memoirs, with such errors and omissions alone as 
arose from the negligence of the copyist. My own copy has lost three 
leaves in different parts of the work, and is deficient in the journal of 
several months at the end.’’—Editor’s Preface, pp. ix. x. 


As to the authenticity of these Memoirs, no doubt has as yet 
been anywhere either entertained or expressed. ‘The internal 
evidence appears to us to be completely satisfactory. ‘The mi- 
nuteness of the details, the little incidents, and the great transac- 
tions which they relate and mingle together, the perfectly natural 
yet original character of the author, attest very strongly their true 
origin; convincing the reader not only that they were written by 
Baber, but also that they could not have been written by any one 
else. We are informed of particulars which could hardly interest 
the author himself, except by recalling certain events or peculiar 
trains of association—how often he eat a maajun or electuary, 
how often he got drunk, and what nameless men were his boon 
companions. Yet these parts of his book contain the valuable 
accounts of Kabul and of Hindustan: in them he gives an occa- 
sional view of his aims and motives, of the management of his 
expeditions, and particularly of his conduct during the alarming 
mutiny of his troops. Doubts have arisen, and not, perhaps, 
without reason, whether the Institutes of Taimur, published by 
Major Davy and Dr. Joseph White, could have been written by 
the hand of that prince ‘ as Cesar wrote his Commentaries.” 
Sir William Jones maintains that they were not authentic, because 
“no Tartarian prince of his age could write at all.” But this 
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objection does not apply to Baber; it being universally admitted 
that the princes of his house cultivated, with some care, the lite- 
rature which continued to distinguish their native domimions, and 
particularly that the Emperor of Hindustan himself possessed a 
considerable acquaintance both with letters and with natural 
science. 

Baber does not inform us, nor do we learn from any other 
quarter, at what period of his life he began to compose his Me- 
moirs. Some considerations might lead us to suppose that he 
wrote them after his last invasion of India. ‘That they must have 
been corrected after that period is certain, since in the first of 
them he frequently refers to that event, and mentions some of his 
Begs as holding appointments in Hindustan. Perhaps, too, the 
idea of writing his Memoirs was more likely to have occurred to 
him after his success in India, than at any previous time, as he 
had then overcome all his difficulties, was raised to eminence and 
distinction, aud had become not only an object of wonder and 
attention to others, but perhaps stood higher in his own estimation. 

A question may arise, says Mr. Erskine, whether we have the 
Memoirs of Baber at the present day as perfect as he wrote 
them; in reply to which he remarks that, in spite of the various 
hiatus which they exhibit, one of which extends to a period of 


twelve years, it is very probable they never were more perfect 
than we now possess them. 


“ This opinion I entertain, first, from the fact that all the copies and 
translations that I have seen or heard of, are deficient in the same im- 
portant passages ; and next, from the remarkable fact that the narrations 
of the different authors who treat of Baber's reign, are more or less par- 
ticular, exactly where the Memoirs as we now possess them, are more 
or less minute. In many instances there are chasms in his history which 
no succeeding author has supplied. This would not have been the case, 
had he written and published the whole events of his reign in a continu- 
ous narrative. It is remarkable that in commencing his fifth invasion of 
India, he makes a sort of recapitulation which would have been unne- 
cessary, had the events alluded to been explained immediately before, as 
they must have been had he written an unbroken history of his reign.” 


These Memoirs consist of three parts: the first extending from 
his accession to the throne of Ferghana, to the time when he was 
finally driven by Sheibani Khan from his paternal dominions, a 
period of about twelve years: the sent beginning with the 
event just stated, and terminating with his last invasion of Hin- 
dustan, an interval of about twenty-two years; and the last con- 
taining his transactions in Hindustan, which occupied a space of 
little more than five years. ‘The whole of the first part, and the 
three first years of the second, are evidently written chiefly from 
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recollection ; and the style and manner in which they are com- 
posed are said to excel that of the rest of the work, not only 
from the clearer connexion given to the various parts of the story, 
but from the greater pains used im the description of events, and 
especially from the superior unity and rapidity of the narrative. 

Baber himself seems to have been satisfied with his labours, 
for towards the close of his life we find him sending a copy of his 
work from Hindustan to a friend in Kabul. The Memoirs, we 
are told, continued to be held in the greatest veneration at the 
Courts of Delhi and Agra after his death. From some marginal 
notes which appear in both copies of the translation, as well as in 
the ‘Tarki original, it has been concluded, as Mr. Erskine ob- 
serves, that the Emperor Huméaitn, even after he had ascended 
the throne, and not long before his death, transcribed them with 
his own hand. 

It was at the very end of the fifteenth century that Baber 
ascended the throne of Ferghana, bemg about two years after the 
discovery of America by Columbus, and four years before Vasco 
de Gama reached India by the Cape of Good Hope. Thus it 
would appear that the same period of time which after the dark 
ages fixed the political system of modern Europe, appears also 
to have fixed that of eastern Asia. ‘The great events just men- 


tioued were followed by the permanent union of the different | 


kingdoms of Spain. The long reign of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth consolidated the Austrian ascendancy; the several pro- 
vinces of France were brought to acknowledge one head ; and the 
various nations of Europe, according as they favoured or opposed 
the Reformation, or as they took part with France or with Austria, 
assumed their places in that balance of power which has subsisted 
with more or less steadiness ever since. In the same age precisely 
the empire which had been held some centuries by the descend- 
ants of ‘Taimur, and which had extended over so large a portion 
of Asia, was shattered to pieces: in Persia by the rise of the Sefoi 
or Sophi family, who long governed that kingdom ; in Southern 
Tartary, in the celebrated regions of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
as also in the wealthy and powerful kingdom of Khorasan, by the 
irruption of the Usbecks, who expelled the successors of ‘Taimur, 
and have continued to occupy the rich provinces north of the 
Oxus down to the present day. A similar revolution took place, 
at the same time, in India, connected in some degree with the 
Usbeck conquests, aud accomplished by the invasion of Baber, 
who destroyed the Afghan dynasty of emperors in Hindustan, 
and elevated his own family to the throne, which they have filled 
ever since, though of late with a faded lustre. At that eventful 
period Baber commanded armies in most of the countries just 
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described. He therefore possesses the double merit of being a 
contemporary writer, and of enjoying, from his high rank and 
actual participation in the great events which dvvmund the for- 
tunes of a large portion of Asia, the means of the most accurate 
and the most authentic information. We find accordingly that, 
as his Memoirs have had a certain currency in the East, his au- 
thority has been used, as in the case of Ferishta, in compiling 
those histories of the time which we already possess. This cir- 
cumstance shows the importance which was attached to them by 
a competent judge, and gives additional value to the original, 
which is hereby placed in our hands. We are enabled to verify 
or to correct the writers who have borrowed from them; while 
they themselves possess a freshness and life which cannot be 
transfused ito any copy. 

As an example of the advantage which may be derived from 
these Memoirs in adjusting the details of history, we may mention 
one or two cases in which we have had it in our power to cor- 
rect the narrative of Dow, and even of Ferishta, respecting the 
affairs of Hindustan. his writer informs us that on one occa- 
sion Baber collected and preserved the goods belonging to a Chi- 
nese caravan which had been buried in the snow, whereas Baber 
himself relates the anecdote of his father. 


** He was so strictly just (says he) that when the caravan from Khita 
(North China) had once reached the hill country to the east of Andejan, 
and the snow fell so deep as to bury it, so that of the whole only two 
persons escaped, he no sooner received information of the occurrence 
than he despatched overseers to collect and take charge of all the pro- 
perty and effects of the people of the caravan; and wherever the heirs 
were not at hand, though himself in great want, he placed the property 
under sequestration, and preserved it untouched, till, in the course of one 
or two years, the heirs coming from Khorasan and Samarkand, he deli- 
vered the goods safe and uninjured into their hands.” —Memoirs, p. 8. 


In Ferishta we are told that Baber, on one occasion, 


‘* marched with a small retinue for Samarkand, which he entered in the 
dusk of the evening, and went to Eurit Cham’'s house; but in a few 
minutes his arrival was whispered about, and the whole city began to be 
in an uproar. Baber, it is added, as his scheme was not ripe for execu- 
tion, thought it high time to make his escape, which he did accordingly 
without any Dow, p. 178, 


Baber himself tells us that he rode quickly the greater part of 
the night to surprize the capital. 


“ By midnight (says he) we reached Yurat Khan. That night, learn- 
ing that the garrison were on the alert, we did not venture to approach 
the place, but returned from Yurat Khan.’ '—Memoirs, p. 86. 
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Here, it is obvious, Dow has mistaken the name of a place for 
the name of aman. Yurat Khan was a piece of ground suitable 
for an encampment, and as such it was often occupied by Baber 
during the siege of Samarkand. The error is clearly attributable 
to the English translator, and not to the original historian, who 
could not fail to be aware of the distinction. ‘The same may be 
said of another passage in Dow, where Baber, in returning from 
his expedition into Khorasan, is said to have been prevented by 
the snows from returning over the hills to Kabul, and to have 
been thereby obliged to canton his troops in Hazara; whereas 
his own account of the difficult and perilous march which he 
effected through the snow, is one of the most interesting passages 
in his Memoirs. 


“ Two or three days after we passed Chekheherin the snow became 
excessively deep; it reached up to our stirrups. In, many places the 
horses’ feet did not touch the grownd, and the snow: still continued to 
fall. When we passed Chiragdan, the snow not only continued deep, 
but we did not know the road. When at Lengor-Mir-Ghias, we had 
consulted what was the best road to return to Kabul: I and some others 

roposed that, as it was winter, we should go by the route of Kandahar, 

cause, though rather the longer road, it might be travelled without 
risk or trouble, while the hill-road was difficult and dangerous. Kasiin 
Beg, saying that that road was far about, and this direct, behaved very 
perversely ; and in the end we resolved on attempting the short road. 
Next day, as there was much snow, and the road was not to be found 
with all our exertions, we were brought to a complete stand. Seeing no 
remedy left, we returned back to a place where there was abundance of 
firewood, and despatched sixty or seventy chosen men, to return by the 
road we had come, and retracing our footsteps, to find, under the higher 
grounds, any Hazaras or other people who might be wintering there, 
and to bring a guide who was able to point out the way. We halted at 
this spot for three or four days, waiting the return of the men whom we 
had sent out. ‘They did indeed come back, but without being able to 
find a proper guide, Placing our reliance on God, therefore, and sending 
on Sultan Bishai before us, we again advanced by that very road in 
which formerly we had been stopped and forced to return. In the few 
days that followed many were the difficulties and hardships that we en- 
dured ; indeed such hardships and sufferings as I have scarcely under- 
gone at any other period of my life.” 


In the midst of his fatigues and danger the heroic sovereign of 
Feraghana betook himself to the composition of verses, a copy 
of which he has inserted in his Memoirs. ‘The sentiment which 
breathes in them is more remarkable for its homely truth than for 
its novelty or sublimity; and as we are not qualified to judge of 
its other poetical requisites, we shall return to the author, whom 
we left struggling with difficulties which no mind but one of the 
highest order could possibly have overcome. 
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‘“« For about a week we continued pressing down the snow, without 
being able to advance more than a kos or a kos and a half—two or three 
miles. I myself assisted in depressing the snow. Accompanied by ten 
or fifteen of my household, and by Kasim Beg, bis two sons, and two or 
three of his servants, we all dismounted and worked in beating down,the 
snow. Every step we sunk up to the middle or the breast, but we still 
went on trampling it down. As the vigour of the person who went first 
was generally expended after he had advanced a few paces, he stood still 
while another advanced and took his place. The ten, fiftegn, or twenty 
persons, wh. worked in trampling down the snow, next succeeded in 
dragging on a horse without a rider. The first horse sunk up to the 
stirrups and girths, and after advancing ten or fifteen paces, was worn 
out. Drawing this horse aside, we brought on another, and in this way 
ten, fifteen, or twenty of us trampled down the snow, and continued to 
bring forward on the horses of all our number. ‘The rest of our troops, 
even our best men, and many that bore the title of Beg, without dis- 
mounting, advanced along the road that we had beaten for them, hang- 
ing down their beads. ‘This was no time for plaguing them, or for em- 
ploying authority, Every man who possesses spirit or emulation, hastens 
on to such Works of himself. Continuing to advance by a track which 
we had Beat in the snow in this manner, we proceeded by a place called 
Anjukan, and in three or four days reached a khawal or cave, called 
Khawal-koti, at the foot of the Zerrin pass. ‘That day the storm of wind 
was dreadful. ‘The snow fell in such quantities that we all expected to 
meet death together. When we reached this khawal, the storm was 
terribly violent. We halted at the mouth of it. The snow was deep 
and the path narrow, so that only one person could pass at atime. The 
horses too advanced with difficulty over the road that had been beaten 
and trampled down, and the days were at the shortest. The first of the 
troops reached this khawal while it was yet daylight. About evening 
and night-prayers the troops ceased coming in; after which every man 
was obliged to dismount and halt where he happened to be. Many men 
waited for morning on horseback. The khawal happened to be small. 
I took a hoe, and having swept away and cleared off the snow, made for 
myself at the mouth of the cave a resting-place about the size of a prayer 

I dug down in the snow as deep as my breast, and yet did not 
reach the ground. This hole afforded me some shelter from: the wind; 
and I sat down in it. Some desired me to go into the cavern, but I 
would not go, I felt that for me to be in a warm dwelling and in com- 
fort, while my men,were in the midst of snow and drift; for me to be 
within, enjoying sleep and ease, while my followers were in trouble and 
distress, would be inconsistent with what I owed them, and a deviation 
from that society in suffering which was their due. It was right that 
whatever their sufferings and difficulties were, and whatever they might 
be obliged to undergo, I should be a sharer with them. There is a Per- 
sian proverb that “‘ Death in the company of friends is a feast.’ 1 con- 
tinued therefore to sit in the drift in the sort of hole which I had cleared 
and dug out for myself, till bed-time prayers, when the snow began to 
fall so fast that, as I had remained all the while sitting crouching on my 
feet, I now found that four inches of snow had settled on my head, lips, 
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and ears. Next morning the snow and tempest ceased. Moving early 
we trampled down the snow in the old way and made a road. Before 
we reached the Payan Daban the day closed on us. We halted in the 
defiles of the valley. The cold was dreadful, and we passed that night 
in great distress and misery. Many lost their hands and feet from the 
frost. Kepek lost his feet, Sewenduk Turkoman his hands, and Akbi 
his feet, from the cold of that night. It was evening-prayer before we 
extricated ourselves from the mouth of the valley. a was not in the 
memory of the oldest man that this pass. had ever been descended when 
there was so much snow upon the ground; nay, it was never known 
that anybody even conceived the idea of passing it at such a season. 
Although for some days we endured much from the depth of the snow, 
yet, in the issue, it'was this very circumstance which brought us to our 
journeys end: for if the snow had not been so deep, how was it pos- 
sible to have gone as we did, where there was no road, marching over 
precipices and ravines? Had it not been for the extreme depth of the 


snow, the whole of our horses and camels must have sunk into the first 
gulph that we met with. 


(Persian verse.) ‘‘ Every good and evil that exists, 
If you mark it well, is for a blessing.” 


Is it not remarkable that, with such a passage as the above in 
his Memoirs, Baber should be represented by the historian of 
Hindustan as having been deterred by the fear of snow from 
crossing the mountains which divide Khorasan from Kabul? We 
are tempted to conclude that the narrative must have been only 
partially read, and that the compiler must have stopped at that 
part of the description where Baber retraced his steps a short 
distance, and sent out his chosen men among the Hazaras in 
search of guides. 

The details of Baber’s dreadful march. will naturally remind 
the European reader of similar calamities which befell a still finer — 
army, when employed too on a still more important expedition. 
The conduct of the two leaders presents a striking contrast. 
The one encountered the greatest hardships with alaerity, set the 
example of patient endurance and unremitting exertion, and even 
declined all personal accommodation which had the appearance 
of being better than that enjoyed by the mass of his followers. 
The other wrapped up in furs, and seated in his carriage, drove 
through the ranks of his perishing soldiers—a stranger to their 
sufferings and toils, and studying only how he might himself. 
escape from the dreadful miseries in which he had involved more 
than half a million of his countrymen! 

There is another error in Dow which thése Memoirs enable 
us to correct. This historian relates that Sheibani is said to have 
given Kandahar to the sons of Zulmun, but that no sooner had 
he retired than the Arghuniahs, a wild tribe, made an incursion 
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and possessed themselves of the place. (Dow, p. 187.) Now it 
appears from Baber that the sons of Zulmun were themselves 
Arghuns and leaders of the very tribe in / siyarh whence it is 
manifest that the movement alluded to, so far from dispossessing 
the favourites of Sheibani, must have confirmed them in their 
occupation of Kandahar. In respect, indeed, to this English 
author, it may in general be observed that proper names are very 
much corrupted in his book; and sometimes, moreover, to suit 
the taste of the European reader, are abridged to such a degree 
as to render them almost completely unintelligible to the oriental 
scholar. Ina passage too, quoted above, he tells us from Ferishta 
that “‘ Baber wrote his Commentaries in the Mogul language.” 
Now it so happens that Baber always speaks of the Mogul lan- 
guage with the greatest contempt, as the tongue of barbarians, and 
unfit to be used in any refined composition. For these reasons we 
are happy to find that Captain Briggs, of the Madras establish- 
ment, has corrected Dow’s translation of Ferishta’s Life of Baber, 
as well as that of the History of Hindustan, by the same author. 
In addition to which he has also completed a translation of all 
Ferishta’s histories of the separate kingdoms of India; the pub- 
lication of which, as Mr. Erskine observes, would be of the great- 
est use to those who wish to make themselyes acquainted with the 
annals of our extensive Eastern dominions. 

It would be impossible to give a connected view of the various 
incidents which fill. the pages of this miscellaneous publication. 
Nothing escaped the notice of Baber. He was master of geo- 
graphy, natural history, and above all, of human character; and 
in all these departments his remarks are extremely entertaming. 
He begins his Memoirs with a statistical account of his native 


country, with the extent and resources of which he appears to 
have been perfectly acquainted. 


“ Ferghana, (says he) is situated in the fifth climate, on the extreme 
boundary of the habitable world. On the east it has Kashgar ; on the west 
Samarkand ; on the south, the hill country on the confines of Badakshan ; 
on the north, although in former times there were cities, such as Almaligh, 
Almatu, and Yangi, which is known in books of history by the name of 
Otras, yet at the present date, in consequence of the incursions of the Uz- 
becks, they are desolate, and no population remains. Ferghana is a country 
of small extent, but abounding in grain and fruits ; and it is surrounded by 
hills on all sides except on the west towards Samarkand and Khorasan, 
where there are none; and on that side alone can it be entered by 
foreign enemies. The revenues of Ferghdna may suffice, without op- 


pressing the country, to maintain three or four thousand troops,’’— 
1—4., 


He next proceeds to give an abridged narrative of his father’s 
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reign, and the actual condition of affairs when he ascended the 
throne ; an epitome which will prove extremely useful to th 
who shall peruse this work for the sake of political information, 
But though the historical events may be most interesting to the 
student of history, the general ‘reader will probably be most 
amused by the different views of manners which Baber sometimes 
intentionally, but often unconsciously brings forward in bis me- 
moirs. He was born a Mahommedan and a Tartar, and, as he 
himself expresses it, on the very verge of the habitable world. 
He had transactions in peace and war, in prosperity and adversity, 
with the Moguls, the various Tfirki races, the Afghans, and the 
Hindus. The different characters of all these nations are exhibited 
by him in the liveliest colours; and yet we know not that he 
so much throws new light upon their manners as he has the talent 
of setting them before us in action, at once pomted and drama- 
tized. Many of his sketches, it is true, are like memoranda, and 
are best understood by those who are most familiar with the sub- 
ject. In this respect the account of his visit to his Mogul uncles: 
is excellent. His anecdotes, too, of the courts of different princes: 
who figured in his age, are full of characteristic traits. In short, 
the whole of his narrative, when put together, forms such a paint-° 
ing of a Tartar prince and his family in different lights and pos- 
tures as, though it may be extremely difficult to combine in words 
the various points of effect, will be found to leave a deep im- 
oo on the mind of the reader. Of the Hindus he writes as. 
ollows. 


“ Most of the natives of Hindustan are pagans. They call the pagan 
inhabitants of Hindustan Hindus. Most of the Hindus hold the doctrine 
of transmigration. ‘The officers of revenue, merchants, and work people, | 
are all Hindus, In our native country the tribes that inhabit the plains 
and deserts, have all names, according to their respective families; but 
here every body, whether they live in the country or in villages, have 
names according to their families. Again, every tradesman has received 
his trade from his forefathers, who, for generations have all practised 
the same trade. Hindustan is a country which has but few pleasures to 
recommend it. ‘The people are not handsome. They have no idea of 
the charms of friendly society, of frankly mixing together, or of familiar 
intercourse. ‘lhey have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no polite- 
hess of manners, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mecha- 
nical invention in planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill 
or knowledge in design or architecture: they have no good horses, no 
good flesh, no grapes or musk melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold. 
water, no good food or bread in their bazars, no baths or colleges, no. 
candles, no torches, not a candlestick. Instead of a candle and torch. 
you have a gang of dirty fellows, whom they call Defitis, who hold in 
their hands a kind of small tripod, to the side of one leg of which, it, 
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being wooden, they stick a piece of iron like the top of a candlestick : 
they fasten a pliant wick, of the size of the middle finger, by an iron pin 
to another of the legs. In their right hand they hold a gourd, in which 
they have made a hole for the purpose of pouring out oil in a small 
stream ; and whenever the wick requires oil, they supply it from this 
gourd. ‘Their great men keep a hundred or two hundred of these Deitis. 
This is the way in which they supply the want of candles and caudle- 
sticks, If their emperors or chief nobility at any time have occasion for 
a light by night, these filthy Dedtis bring in this lamp, which they carry 
up to their master, and there stand holding it close by his side. In their 
buildings they study neither elegance nor climate, appearance nor regu- 
larity. ‘The chief excellency of Hindustan is, that it is a large country, 
and has abundance of gold and silver.""— Memoirs, pp. 282, 283. 


In the outset of life Baber was very unfortunate. He was 
reduced to the lowest extremity, destitute of arms and money, 
and compelled to wander from place to place without house or 
home. He had even come to the resolution to retire into some 
corner where he might live unknown and undistinguished ;_ think- 
ing it preferable to flee away from the sight of men as far as his 
strength could bear him, rather than to exist among them in dis- 
tress and abasement. 


** [thought (says he) of going to Khita (North China), and resolved to 
shape my course in that direction, as from my infancy I had always had 
a strong desire to visit Khita, but had never been able to accomplish my 
wish from my being a king, and from my duty to my relations and connec. 
tions. Now my kingship was gone, my mother was safe with her younger 
brother, and every obstacle to my journey was removed.” 


But his intentions were altered by an interview which he had 
with two of his uncles, the account of which is quite charac- 
teristic of the time and place where it came to pass, and shows 
moreover that the practice of koo-too is strictly of ‘Tartar origin. 


“* Not knowing precisely the time that the younger Khan would arrive, 
I had ridden out carelessly to see the country, when all at once I found 
myself face to face with him. I immediately alighted, and advanced to 
meet him: at the moment I dismounted the Khan knew me, and was 
greatly disturbed ; for he had intended to alight somewhere, and, having 
seated himself, to receive and embrace me with great form and decorum ; 
but I came too quick upon him, and dismounted so rapidly that there 
was no time for ceremony, as the moment I sprang from my horse I 
kneeled down and then embraced. He was a good deal agitated and 
disconcerted. At length he ordered Sultan Said Khan and Baba Khan 
Sultan to alight, kneel, and embrace me. On the morrow my uncle, the 
younger Khan, according to the custom of the Moghuls, presented me 
with a dress complete from head to foot, and one of his own horses ready 
saddled. My uncle, the elder Khan, came three or four farsangs out 
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from Tashkend, and having erected an awning, seated himself under it. 
The younger Khan advanced straight up, and, on coming near him in 
front, turned to the left of the elder Khan, fetching a circle round him 
till he again presented himself in front, when he alighted; aud when he 
came to the distance at which the kornish is performed, he knelt nine 
times, and then came up and embraced him. The elder Khan, imme- 
diately on the younger Khan's coming near, stood up and embraced him ; 
they stood a long time clasping each other in their arms. ‘The younger 
Khan, while retiring again knelt nine times, and when he presented his 


pesh kesh (or tributary offering,) he again knelt many times ; after which 
he went and sat down.” 


After a protracted warfare, in which he performed some asto- 
nishing exploits, and had several most remarkable escapes, he 
was again reduced to a very low condition, He was in his twen- 
ty-third year when he left his native country for the last time, and 
directed his steps towards Khorasan through the kingdom of 
Khosrou Shah. The followers who still adhered to his fortunes 
did not, he assures us, much exceed two hundred. The greater 
part of them were without horses, with brogues on their feet, 
clubs in their hands, and long frocks or chapans over their shoul- 
ders. Such was their poverty, that among them all there were 
only two tents. His own tent was erected for his mother, and 
they constructed for him at every stage a felt tent of cross poles, 
in which he took up his quarters. 

In no respect was the life of Baber more particular than in 
that he was carried forward to conquest and power on the current 
of misfortune. Expelled from his paternal pais Ba by the arms 
of an invader, and by the treachery of ambitious relations, he 
found it necessary, like Danaus of old, to seek a country at the 
point of his sword. His reputation for courage and adventure 
drew around him the bravest of those wandering tribes who find 
a subsistence in the desert, and who are ready to acknowledge for 
a master the chief who leads them to the richest plunder, and is 
the least scrupulous in making war. More desirous to gain vic- 
tories than to secure a footing in the conquered territory, Baber 
was frequently called from a successful campaign to punish re- 
bellious subjects, or to renew his combats with armies which he 
had formerly subdued and dispersed. It was to chastise the in- 
surgents of Kabul that he performed the winter march from 
Khorasan, which had nearly terminated in the destruction of him- 
self and his whole army: and it was to find employment and lands 
for his men, who could no longer maintain themselves in the pro- 
vinces which they had overrun, that first induced him to turn his 
thoughts to Hindustan, and finally to plant his standard in Dethi 
and Agra. He invaded India no fewer than five times before he 
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finally accomplished his purpose; being throughout the whole 
series of events, whether triumphs or reverses, led by the course 
of accidents rather than carried onwards by any fixed plan of 


operations. ‘The last and successful inroad was commenced as 
follows : 


“ After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan,” says he, 
‘I placed my foot in the stirrup of resolution, and my hand on the reins 
of confidence in God, and marched against Sultan Ibrahim, the son 
of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan Beblul Losli Afghan, in whose 
possession the throne of Delhi and the dominions of Hindustan, at that 
time were ; whose army in the field was said to amount to a hundred 


thousand men, and who, including those of his amirs, had nearly a thou- 
sand elephants.’ 


After a variety of skirmishes, the two armies which were to 
decide the fate of Hindustan approached each other. Baber 
relates, that from the time the sultan’s troops first appeared in 
sight, they never made a halt, but advanced at a quick pace. 


“ They made one or two poor charges on our right and left divisions. 
My troops making use of their bows plied them with arrows, and drove 
them in upon their centre. The troops on the right and left of their 
centre, being huddled together in one place, such confusion ensued, that 
the enemy while totally unable to advance, found also no road by which 
they could flee. The sun had mounted spear-high when the onset of 
the battle began, and the combat lasted till mid-day, when the enemy 
were completely broken and routed, and my friends victorious and ex- 
ulting. By the grace and mercy of Almighty God, this arduous under- 
taking was rendered easy for me, and this mighty army, in the space of 
half a day, laid in the dust. Five or six thousand men were discovered 
lying slain in one spot, near Ibrahim. We reckoned that the number 
lying slain in different parts of the field of battle, amounted to fifteen or 


sixteen thousand men. On reaching Agra we found, from the accounts 


of the natives of Hindustan, that forty or fifty thousand men had fallen 
in this field. After routing the gag we continued the pursuit, slaugh- 
tering and making them prisoners. It was now afternoon-prayers, when 
Tahir Taberi, having found [brahim lying dead amidst a number of slain, 
cut off his head and brought it in—that very day I directed Humaiun 
Mirza, and Khasagch Kilan, to set out without baggage or incumbrances, 
and proceed with all possible expedition to occupy Agra, and take pos- 
session of the treasuries. I at the same time ordered Mehdi Khwajch, 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Aadel Sultan, Sultan Junid Birlas, and Kut- 


luk Kedem, to leave their baggage behind, to push on by forced marches, 
to enter the fort of Delhi and seize the treasuries.” 


It was on the tenth of May, 1526, that Baber entered Agra, 
and took up his residence at Sultan [brahim’s poy He in- 
forms us that from the time that he conquered the country of 
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Kabul, which was in the year (of the Hegira) 910, he hadsalways 
been bent on subduing Hindustan. Sometimes, however, from 
the misconduct of his amirs and their dislike of the plan, some- 
times from the cabals and opposition of his brothers, he was pre- 
vented from prosecuting his expedition into that country. At 
length these obstacles were removed, and, in the year 925, he 
collected a body of troops, reduced some provinces, and took 
several forts by storm. From that time till 932, he attached his 
mind in a peculiar manner to the affairs of Hindustan, and, as 
he himself boasts, in the course of these seven or eight years, 
entered it five times at the head of an army. The fifth time, 
he adds, the Most High God, of his grace and mercy, cast 
down and defeated an enemy so mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and 
made him the master and conqueror of the powerful empire of 
Hindustan. 


“ From the time of the blessed Prophet (on whom auftl his family be 
peace and salvation) down to the present time, three foreign kings have 
subdued the country, and acquired the sovereignty of Hindustan. One 
of these was Sultan Mahmfid Ghazi, whose family long continued to fill 
the throne of that country. The second was Sultan Shehabeddin Ghuri, 
and for many years his slaves and dependents swayed the sceptre of these 
realms. I am the third. But my achievement is not to be put on the 
same level with theirs; for Sultan Mahmid, at the time when he con- 
quered Hindustan, occupied the throne of Khorasdin, and had absolute 

power and dominion over the sultans of Khwarizm and the surrounding 
chiefs. ‘The King of Samarkand too, was subject to him. If his army 
did not amount to two hundred thousand, yet grant that it was only one 
hundred thousand, and it is plain that the comparison between the two 
conquests must cease. Moreover, his enemies were rajals. All Elin- 
dustan was not at that period subject to a single emperor: every rajab 


set up for a monarch on his own account, in his own petty territories. 


Again, though Sultan Shehabeddin Ghuri did not himself enjoy the 
sovereignty of Khorasan, yet his elder brother, Sultan Ghiaseddin Ghun, 
held it. It is said that, on one occasion, he marched into Hindustan 
with one hundred and twenty thousand cataphract horse. When I 
marched in Bebrih, we might amount to one thousand five hundred men, 
or two thousand at the utmost. When I invaded the country for the 
fitth time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, and subdued the empire of Hin- 
dustan, I had a larger army than I ever before brought into it. My ser- 
vants, the merchants, and their servants, and the followers of all descrip- 
tions that were in the camp with me, were numbered, and amounted to 
twelve thousand men. ‘The kingdoms that depended upon me were 
Badakhshan, Hundes, Kabul, and Kandahar; but these countries did 
not furnish me with assistance equal to their resources ; and indeed some 


of them, from their vicinity to the enemy, were~so circumstanced that, 


far from affording me assistance, I was obliged to send them extensive 
supplies from my other territories. Besides this, all Manerahnaher was 
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occupied by the khans and sultans of the Usbecks, whose armies were 
calculated to amount to about a hundred thousand men, and who were 


my ancient foes. Finally, the whole empire of Hindustan, from Bebrih 
to Behar, was in the hands of the Afghans. Their prince, Sultan Ibra- 
him, from the resources of his kingdom, could bring into the field an 
army of five hundred thousand men. At that time, some of the amirs 
to the east were in a state of rebellion. His army on foot was computed 
to be a hundred thousand strong. Yet under these circumstances, and 
in spite of this power, placing my trust in God, and having behind me 
my old and inveterate enemies, the Usbecks, who had an army of a 
hundred thousand men, | advanced to meet so powerful a prince as Sultan 
Ibrabim, the lord of numerous armies, and emperor of extensive terri- 
tories. In consideration of my confidence in Divine aid, the Most High 
God did not suffer the distress and hardships that I had undergone to 
be thrown away, but defeated my formidable enemy, and made me the 
conqueror of the whole country of Hindustan. This success I do not 


ascribe to my own strength, nor did this good fortune flow from my own 
efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and mercy of God.” 


But the defeat of Sultan Ibrahim did not put an end to the 
cares of Baber, nor to the toils of his soldiers. Various forts held 
out against him; a large body of the Afghans continued in a state 
of rebellion; and a powerful chief, named Runa Sanha, the Raja 
of Udipur, prepared to take the field against him, at the head of 
a numerous army. An attempt was at the same time made upon 
his life by the mother of Ibrahim: who, to revenge the ok of 
her son and the loss of empire, prevailed upon the royal cooks to 
mix poison with a favourite dish which was to be served up to the 
conqueror. ‘The infidel raja, however, occasioned to him the 
greatest uneasiness. Messengers arrived close upon each other 
from Mehdi Khwajah, announcing that the Runa Sanha was un- 
doubtedly on his march, and had been jomed by Hassan Khan 
Mewati; upon which Baber resolved to collect the several corps 
of his army, and advance to meet the pagan general, at some dis- 
tance from Agra. The first events of the campaign were very 
unfavourable to the new emperor. <A light detachment was cut 
in pieces, and some of his garrisons were reduced. In conse- 
quence of the bold and unexpected advance of the infidels, jomed 
to the result of an engagement that had taken place at Biam, 
and aided by the praises and encomiums which were passed on 
their valour by the fugitives, an evident alarm was diffused among 
the troops. While the army was in this panic, there arrived at 
the camp a certain astrologer, named Mahummed Sheriff, who 
added to their consternation by assuring them that as Mars was 
m the west, any who should engage in battle, coming from the 
opposite quarter, would infallibly be defeated. Baber himsel 
became conscience-stricken, and resolved to mend his ways. He 
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tells us that he mounted to survey his posts, and in the cousse of 
his ride was seriously struck with the reflection that he had always 
determined, one time or another, to make an effectual repentance, 
and that some traces of a hankering after the renunciation of for- 
bidden works had ever remained in his heart. While in this mood 
he sent for his gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the other 
utensils used for drinking parties, and directed that they should 
be broken in pieces, and given to the dervishes and poor. He 
renounced wine, purified his mind, and suffered his beard to grow 
unshaven. ‘That night and the following, numbers of amirs and 
courtiers, soldiers and persons not in the service, to the amount 
of nearly three hundred men, made vows of reformation. ‘The 
wine which they had with them, they either poured on the ground 
or mixed with salt. 

Still the panic continued to prevail among great and small. 
There was not a single person who uttered a manly word, nor an 
individual who delivered a courageous opinion. ‘The vazirs 
whose duty it was to give good counsel, and the amirs who en- 
joyed the wealth of kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their 
counsel and deportment such as became men of firmness. At 
length observing tlie universal discouragement of his troops, and 
their total want of spirits, Baber called a meeting of his officers, 
and addressed them in these terms : 


“ “Noblemen and Soldiers !—Every man that comes into the world is 
subject to dissolution. When we are passed away and gone, God only 
survives, unchangeable. Whoever comes to the feast of life, must, before 
it is over, drink from the cup of death. He who arrives at the inn of 
mortality, must one day inevitably take his departure from that house of 
sorrow—the world. How much better is it to die with honour than to 
live with infamy! The Most High God has been propitious to us, and 
has now placed us in such a crisis, that if we fall in the field, we die the 
death of martyrs: if we survive, we rise victorious, the avengers of the 
cause of God. Let us then with one accord swear in God's holy word 
that none of us will even think of turning his face from this warfare, 
nor desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues, till his soul is se 
rated from his body.’ Master and servant, small and great, all with emu- 
lation seizing the blessed Koran in their hands, swore in the form that 
I had given. My plan succeeded to admiration, and its effects were in- 
stantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe.”’ 


Baber gained a speedy and most decisive victory, which com- 
pletely established his throne, and secured to his heirs the undis- 
turbed possession of the wide provinces of Hindustan. 

Bat we must hasten to a conclusion. After a few more years 
of an ambitious and active existence, Baber approached that 
bourne which conqueror and vanquished are alike doomed to pass. 
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He died in the end of 1530, having lived forty-eight, and reigned 
thirty-seven years. He was, as Mr. Erskine truly observes, one 
of the most illustrious men of his age, and one of the most emi- 
nent and accomplished princes that ever adorned an Asiatic 
throne. He is represented as having been above the middle size, 
of great vigour of body, fond of all field and warlike sports, an 
excellent swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his 
bodily strength, it is mentioned that he used to leap from one 
pinnacle to another of the piunacled ramparts used m the East, 
m his double soled boots; and that he even frequently took a 
man under each arm, and went leaping along the rampart from 
one of the pointed pinnacles to another. 


“In the character of the founder of a new dynasty in one of the 
richest and most powerful empires upon earth, we may expect to find an 
union of the great qualities of a statesman and a general, and Baber 
possessed the leading qualities of both in abigh degree. But we are not 
in that age to look for any deep-laid or regular plans of civil polity, even 
in the most accomplished princes. Baber's superiority over the chiefs 
to whom he was opposed, arose priucipally from his active disposition 
and lively good sense. Ambitious as he was, and fond of conquest and 
of glory in all its shapes, the enterprize in which he was for the season 
engaged, seems to have absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties 


‘were exerted to bring it, whatever it was, to a fortunate issue. His 


elastic mind was not broken by discomfiture, and few princes who have 
achieved such glorious conquests have suffered more numerous or more 
decisive defeats. No region of art or nature seems to have escaped the 
activity of his research. He had cultivated the art of poetry from his 
early years, and his Diw&n or collection of Tarki poems, is mentioned 
as having given him a high rank among the poets of his country. He 
was skilful in the science of music, on which he wrote a treatise. But 
his most remarkable work is undoubtedly the Memoirs of his own Life, 
composed by him in the Tarki tongue.” 


A striking feature in Baber’s character is his unlikeness to 
other Asiatic princes. Instead of the stately, systematic, artificial 
character that seems to belong to the throne in Asia, we find him 
natural, lively, affectionate, simple, retaining when a powerful 
monarch all the best sentiments and feelings of domestic life. 
Change a few circumstances arising from his religion and country, 
and in reading the transactions of his life, we might, says the 
translator, imagine that we had got amongst the adventurous 
knights of Froissart. This, as well as the simplicity of his lan- 
guage, he owed to his being a Tark. ‘That style which wraps 
up a worthless meaning in a mist of words, and the etiquette 
which annihilates the courtier in the presence of the prince, were 


still, fortunately for Baber, foreign to the Tiarki race among 
whom he was born and educated. 
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“ Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the history-of Asia, 
we shall find few princes who are entitled to rank higher than Baber in 


genius and accomplishments. His grandson Akbar may eae tte be. 
laced above him for profound and benevolent policy. ‘T 


artifice of Aurengzib is not entitled.to the same distinction. ‘The merit 
of Chengiz.Khan and of ‘Tamerlane terminates in their splendid con- 
quests, which far excelled the achievements of Baber ; but in activity of 
mind, in the gay equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of the manly and 
social virtues so seldom the portion of princes—in his love of letters, and 
his success in the cultivation of them, we shall probably find no other 
Asiatic prince who can justly be placed beside him.” 


In regard to the merits and the great value of this work, viewed 
as a piece of contemporaneous and personal history, we have 
already given our opinion, It deserves to rank with the Com- 
mentaries of Julius Cesar, the production likewise of a great 
soldier and man of letters, and who may in like manner be con- 
sidered as the founder of. an Imperial dynasty. But in respect 
to its claims as a version from one language into another, we rea- 
dily acknowledge that we are not competent at We have 
indeed seen both the Tirki original and the Persian translation, 
and are thereby enabled to vouch for the existence of those re- 
liques of oriental learning; but as to the skill of the interpreters, 
we can only speak in so far as the go epee. of their style, narrative 
and descriptive, are concerned. “The portion of the volume done 
by Dr. Leyden does not possess the polish and accuracy which 
belongs to i composition of Mr. Erskine; the language has less 
flow and ease, the structure of the noniemann is more embarrassed, 
and the whole bears manifest tokens of having been left without 
the advantage of revision under the eye of the author. But the 
Memoirs are every where perfectly perspicuous and intelligible, 
preserving throughout the simplicity of the original, and present- 
ing a faithful picture of the wonderful mind whose thoughts and 
actions they were meant to record. 

We have heard that there are circumstances of generosity con- 
nected with the publication of this volume, which do no less 
honour to the memory of Dr. Leyden than to the zeal and disin- 
terestedness of his surviving friends. ‘The labour bestowed upon 
it by Mr. Erskine must have been very great indeed, and his bene- 


volence is said to have met with a full and cordial co-operation in 


the kindness of a gallant General, well known as the author of 


a history of Persia, as well as of other valuable works on the affairs 


of our Indian dominions. 
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Art. 1V.—Euripidis Tragadia Priores Quatuor. Edidit Ri- 
cardus Porson, A.M. &c. &c. &c. Recensuit, suasque notulas 
subjecit, Jacobus Scholefield, A.M. Collegii SS. Trinitatis 
Socius et Grecarum Literarum Professor Regius. Cantab. 
1827. Svo. 12s. Gd, 


We consider this publication as a tribute, which has been long 
and jointly due from the University of Cambridge, and from its 
Greek professional chair, to the most distinguished ornament of 
both in recent times.* It has been to us, we own, a subject of 
regret that the young scholars of the present day should not have 
the gratification of possessing any thing worthy of the name of 
Porson’s Euripides. 

The original editions,+ published under bis own superintend- 
ence, are either actually worn out, or are treasured up in the 
libraries of older men. We have now before us, in one volume, 
copies of the four in bought separately, as they came out, 
one of them from Porson himself, without the intervention of a 
bookseller, and another with his exquisite hand-writing on the 
fiy-leaf. Envious eyes have often been cast upon this little vo- 
lume by our younger friends, who have been obliged to content 
themselves with the pirated Leipsic editions, or with the reso- 
lutely-inaccurate{t London impressions. ‘They might well won- 
der that Porson’s Alma Mater had not done him the justice and 
them the service of superseding all such unworthy substitutes, by 
‘a faithful reprint of the four plays, as they came from his hands ; 
especially, when Oxford had religiously abstained from trespass- 
ing upon her sister’s province; and had actually republished§ in 
the interval (with taste perhaps a little questionable) three of the 


* The list of Cambridge Greek Professors, for a century prior to Porson, (appointed 
1792) contains no name of greater celebrity than that of Joshua Barnes, who, accord- 
ing to Bentley, “ understood as much Greek as a Greek cobbler.” Bentley himself 
lived till 1742; but he was Regius Professor of Divinity, not of Greek. 

t+ Hecuba, Lond. 1797. Orestes, ib. 1798. Phoenisse, ib. 1799. Medea, Cantab. 
‘Typis Acad, 1801. Hecuba, ib. 1802, (second Ed. with Supplement to Preface and 
Addenda to Notes). 

¢ “ Unum é pluribus sume exemplum, et crimine ab uno disce omnes. In Medea, 50. 
dederat prior Editio Lipsiensis (1802) sensu frustra reclamante, aitiy. Pulcherrimam 
hane lectionem fideliter servavit Editio Londiniensis, 1812. Deinde anno 1818. Em- 
sleius in loc. maculam feedissimam monstravit ; a quo tamen frustra moniti typographi 
illi, qui anno 1821. Medeam Londini imprimendam susceperant, eundem publici 
juris fecerunt errorem, et ad hunc usque diem lectoribus tradiderunt.”—Scholefield, 
Editoris Prefatio iii. 

§ Euripidis Hecuba, Orestes, et Pheenisse, cum Var. Lectionibus, ct notis Samuelis — 
Musgravii, M.D. Oxon. e Vypogr. Clarend. 1809. 
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same plays, as they had been edited, not recently by Richard 
Porson, but long before by Samuel Musgrave! At length the 
Cambridge University press has performed its part. ‘The edition 
now before us, by the beauty of the types* (Porson’s own), and 
the general superiority of the materials and execution, almost 
bribes us to forgive the delay of its appearance. With regard 
also to the more important point of accuracy in exhibiting the 
text and notes, we are happy to bear our testimony to the care 
and success with which it has been superintended. We may add 
that the Indexes, which are three in number, though they have no 
particular merit in their construction, being nearly copied from 
those in the second Leipsic edition, have been found by us, 
wherever we have consulted them, to have their references cor- 
rectly printed. 

We proceed to lay before our readers a short account of what 
is more peculiarly Professor Scholefield’s own in this recension 
of the labours of his illustrious predecessor. And here we can- 
not do better than give an extract from his Preface, which, in 
communicating his object and plan, may, at the same time, serve 
as a specimen of his Latinity. cate 


“ Quod ad hujus opusculi rationem attinet, ipse nihil aliud in animo 
nabui, nisi ut Euripidem Porsonianum lectori in manus traderem, ita 
emendatum ut legi posset, ita quoque ornatum ut Academiam nostram 
magni Alumni sui non puderet. Cum vero quibusdam id optandum 
videretur, ut si quid Porsonus infectum reliquisset, id quodammodo 
suppleretur; si quid supplevisset recentiorum industria, id in unum 
colligeretur ; laborem, studiose forsan juventuti utilem futurum, suscepi, 
ea tamen lege, non ut Porsonianis admiscerentur mea, sed ut Porsoni 
pegina separatim exhiberetur, et ab alienis additamentis linea divideretur. 

llam igitur supra lineam totum habes Porsonum : quicquid est infra, id 
omne vel meum est, vel a me aliunde petitum. Poteris igitur, si velis, 
aliis, paxpay, et inter summum Criticum 
egendum sedulo cavere, ne vel oculus vel animus alio distrahatur.— 
Talem autem distinctionem commodiorem judicavi, quam qua usus est 
Dobreus noster desideratissimus in Aristophanicis. 

“ * Interpretandi et iliustrandi labore’ nemo nescit Porsonum ‘ super- 
sedendum duxisse.’ Neque, quod omiserat ille, ego suppeditare conatus 
sum ; quod esset novuin librum confingere, non veterem recensere. Hic 
illic tantummodo ad interpretis vicem accessi, ubi quedam vel paullo 
difficiliora, vel ab aliis male interpretata mihi viderentur. 

“ Que in textu immutavi, hec atque talia fere sunt. Pro Porsoni mrve 
‘scripsi ubique ex Elmsleii monitu iryw. (Vid, ad Hec. 23:) Eidem 


* “ Restat ut humanissimorum Preli nostri Academici Syndicorum beneficium grate 
commemorem ; quibus equidem gratulor, quod Porsonum dignam censuerint qui suis 
tandem typis ornaretur.”—Editoris Preefat. viii. 
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viro doctissimo assensus sum statuenti secundam dualis numeri perso- 
nam a tertia non esse diversam. (ebdacuovoirny, Med. 1069.) In 
scribendis 6 rt, ab derec, et similibus, Porsono vel typographis ejus nullo 
modo obsequendum putavi, qui puncto ineptissimo vocem dissecabant 
(8, re); quasi scilicet nulla alia ratione lectori dijudicandum esset inter 

omen et conjunctionem. Quod meo arbitrio facturus eram, id jam 
antea fecerant Bekkerus, Elmsleius, alii, ut insulsam illam expungerent 
distinctionem.”—Praf. pp. iv.—vi. 


Thus far we quote with pleasure. We perfectly approve the 
editor’s determination to leave entire (with the slight exceptions 
which he has specified*) the Porsonian text and notes; and we 
do not object to his supplying the student, in a distinct but con- 
tinuous allotment, with the most material suggestions of later 
critics, together with his own remarks and occasional aids to in- 
terpretation. With respect, however, to the following passage, 
which, in the editor’s preface, comes immediately after the above 
extract,—although we are not prepared to maintain the infallibi- 
lity of the Porsonian punctuation, we cannot quite go along with 
Professor Scholefield, either in his opinion of Porson’s negli- 


gence, or in his vaunt of his own and Schaefer's more successful 
care. 


“* Qui vero in aliis a Porsono parce et illibenter discessi, in punctis 
disponendis majorem meo judicio licentiam permisi. Rem per se sane 
levem, sed ad sensum enodandum plurimum facientem, mirum quam 
neglexerit Vir summus, majoribus, ut vere ait Schaeferus, intentus. Hac 
in parte spero me nonnihil gratiz cum lectoribus initurum; in qua tamen 
cum plurima ipse mihi correxisse visus essem, horum non pauca postea 
inveni a Schaefero solita sua diligentia et judicio preoccupata. Hujus 
igitur gloriole, si qua sit, socium eum habere non gravabor; vel etiam, 
si velit equus Lector, ipse solus habeat.’’"— Edit. Pref. p. vi. 


From this passage, even if the fact were not otherwise} appa- 
rent, we should have discovered at once, that the present Greek 
apace had not the advantage of personally knowing Porson. 

le might, however, have recollected Porson’s recorded opinion, 
(Med. not. 1.159. V.) “ Nihil contemnendum est, neque in bello, 


‘neque in re critica,” before he united with Schaefer in imputing 


to him a marvellous neglect of punctuation, as a matter beneath 


his care. ‘Those who lived intimately with that extraordinary 


_ * To which add the restoration of the true reading iwowrhtac, Orestes, 768, for 
awowrigac, which appears to have been a mere error of the press, that escaped Porson’s 
observation. | 

t Professor Scholefield took his first degree in January, 1813, four years and more 


after Porson’s death. We have also his own testimony, Med, v. not. 8.* Ita enim 
ipsum (Porsonem) ex aliis audivi vivum dictitasse.’ | 
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man, know that, instead of despising this part of the critic’s 
office, he paid the most minute attention to it; and that, in the 
text of Euripides, as edited by him, the stops, whether rightly 


or wrongly placed, were at least placed advisedly. 


n example will at once illustrate and confirm our assertion. 


Medea, 561. 


re yap ri cei, 
ra dviicar’ pov ; 


Thus the passage is printed in Porson’s own edition. Cantab. 
1801]. 


In the present edition it appears as follows : 


col re yap maidwy ri cei ; 
ra poy BeBovdrAcvpa KaKwe ; 
and the following note is subjoined by- the editor. 


« “ Voluit Emsleius péde’ satis frigide. Quid tibi opus alis 
hberis? Mihi autem, §c. Neque aliter Matthie in notis, licet in textu 
habet re dei, éuoé re. Signum interrogationis post dei, quod loci obscuri- 
tatem tollit, primus, ut opinor, apposui.” , 


~ Now upon this change in the punctuation of the text, and the 
claim, advanced for it in the note, of originality and removal of 
obscurity, we have to remark, 

ist. That so far from the present being the first appearance 
of a note of interrogation after 8, the passage was printed in 
Musgrave’s edition, 1778, with that note, and with every other 
stop, precisely as in Professor Scholetield’s. 

2dly. ‘That the sense, indicated by this mode of pointing, has 
been deemed not only by Elmsley,* but by critics of a prior date, 
any thing but clear and satisfactory: Brunck,} for instance, in 
order to escape from it, as absurd, placing a comma after 8 (as 
Barnes had done long before), and substituting ts indefinitum (of 


* See his note in the Museum Criticum, vol. ii. p. 20. or more at length in his edi- 
tion of the Medea, |. 552. 
_ + We give Brunck’s note (Argentor. 1779.) as less accessible than Elmsley's. 
* Distinctionem mutavi, aliumque indicavi sensum, 7s indefinité accipiendo, quod juxta 
vulgatam scripturam interrogativam est: col re yap waldey iol 
quibus aut nullus aut pravus sensusest, nec apté cohrentia membra : sic enim in priori 
scripto, in altero deberet esse iol 8 Ave. Sensus est: et tua interest liberos mihi ex 
novd nuptd nasci, et mihi conducit—Vulgd vertunt: tibi enim ecquid opus est liberis? 
quod absurdum est. An usquam more receptum fuit, ut maritus novas nuptias que- 
rere posset, quia legitime uxori utile non esset liberorum augeri numerum ? 

Professor Scholefield by his translation ‘ Mihi autem,” &c. would seem to think 
with. Brunck that, ri being retained, ie 2 should follow; but then col «iy would 
have preceded, not cof ts. 
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which also he might have taken a hint from Barnes’s version, 
‘ tibi enim aliquo modo opus est liberis,).— And _ 
Sdly. ‘That Porson, rejecting Brunck’s suggestion of ts, printed 
ri 8, with a comma only; not from overlooking the notation 
which his successor has preferred, but on purpose to convey his 


own impression of the meaning of Euripides. Upon his being 


asked (by the writer of this article) why he omitted the note of in- 
terrogation after i, when he retamed ti interrogativum in his text, 
it appeared—that he took ti 827 to be equivalent in signification 
to odéév 8:7," (as Buchanan had done long before, in his version, 
approved by Heath: (tberis sane tibi haud opus est aliis); and that 
he reserved the note of interrogation till after xaxws at the end of 
the passage, in order not to separate, but by commas, the two 
sentences [coi te yap maidwy ri bei] and [2uol re Aves Toles 
téxvois] from pa other, and from the clause [ra 
and thus to show the connexion of the former as well as of the 
latter with that clause. ‘To show this connexion is really to do. 
that, “ quod loci obscuritatem tollit.”—It might be absurd, as 
Brunck and Elmsley have affirmed, for an husband to allege to 
his wife, as a reason for his marrying another, the simple fact,. 
“ that she had no need of more children.” But would it be ab- 
surd in him to remind her (at least if they were in the circum- 
stances of Jason and Medea) that “in order to help and benefit 
their actual children, an object common to them both, she had no 
occasion for more (of her own), who could only increase the 
number of those wanting help, and Ae had an interest in having 
more (by the princess), who would grow up a protection to their 
brothers on the father’s side?” Such an argument would at least 
be “‘ german to the matter” in hand, and though neither kind nor 
flattering to the lady, would not on that account be less in the 
manner of Euripides. 

The above example may suffice to prove, that even a compa- 
rative neglect of punctuation is not to be inferred of Porson, 
either from the actual state of his text, or from his silence in the 
notes. And we cannot but think that his successor would have 
done better, if instead of sanctioning by his praise and practice 
such an inference on the part of Schaefer, he had adhered in this 
respect also, to the general rule which he lays down. 


“* His igitur notatis nihil mutavi, quippe qui non tam de meo refin- 
Geode textum, quam ex mente Porsoni exhibendum susceperim.’’— 

enisse, 1. 62, note. 

Not that we quarrel particularly with the specific changes 
which he has made in the punctuation. Most of them appear to 


® So in Orestes, |. 659, as corrected by Porson (see his note), 3’ 
| 
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us to be immaterial (e.g. Hecuba, 243. 771. Orestes, 342. Phee- 
nisse, 483); a few, perhaps, are improvements, (for instance, 
Orestes, 163. 850, and 1568); and we are not aware of any others 
quite so wrong, as the one which we have pointed out (Med. 
561). The fault lies in his proceeding upon an erroneous as- 
sumption, and thus neither adhering uniformly to his original, nor 
yet following his own judgment freely. For as, where Porson 
has been silent, he han detaten from him (as we have seen) with- 
out just cause; so where Porson has expressed a preference, he 
makes no change, even though he deems it an improvement (as 
in Hecuba, 662. Pheenisse, 1138.)—These last instances prove, 
however, that even in this particular he has not intentionally failed 
in respectful deference to the master-critic whose work he is re- 
editing. We remark this with satisfaction; and in justice to Pro- 
fessor Scholefield we add one or two further proofs of his prevail- 
ing reverence for Porson, notwithstanding an admiration, ‘‘ some- 
thing too prodigal,” of the New Light which it seems has arisen 
since his days—Aaumpa axtis, yAlou xavwv cagys,—in a quarter 
too which Porson himself was perhaps too prone to consign to 
“ cloud instead and ever-during dark.” 

(1.) In his preface, after telling us (what, we own, we could 
not read without rather an “ arched eye-brow”) that 


“Ts sane quasi in diluculo harum exortus. est literarum, soar» 


omunculis 
gloriari, hoc vel illud, quod minds forsan perspectum habuerit Porsonus, 
hodié vel tironibus notum esse.” 


He adds, 


“ Si quis tamen, idpropter Porsonum fastidiosé contemnat, sciat is quan- 
tum inter artis principem intersit et imitatorem ; sciat quam non dis< 
cipulos deceat magistrum, a quo velut fonte uberrimo sua omnia hau- 
serunt, contemptui habere. Quicquid sane in his rebus id 
oportet vel maxime acceptum referamus Porsono,’—Ed, Pref. iv. 


(2.) Again, in a note upon Orestes 1121, in which he defends 


Porson against a charge of soleecism advanced by Matthie and 
Schaefer, he concludes thus : 


“Non adeo quidem in soleecismos proclivis erat summus ille harum 
literarum antistes; qui si vixisset (ut Newtonianum illud de Cotesio 
traditum faciam meum,) nonnihil scire potuissemus.” 


- The above extract reminds us, that, having now made our 
readers sufficiently acquainted with the plan pursued by the pre- 
sent editor in reference to the Text, it is time to give them some 
account of what he has collected, or originated, in his additional 


Notes, by way of supplement to the apparatus of criticism and 
interpretation. 
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I. Something more of Porson’s own has been gleaned by him, 
amounting however to very little ; comprised, we beheve, im four 
short notes, which we subjoin entire. — 


(1.) Hecuba, 782.. Porson. not. Soloecum esse usum rod rvy- 
dyw, non sequente dy, uno ore negant Herm. Schaef. Erfurdt. Matthi. 
Imsl. Aliquid sane in hac re tribuendum Porsonus in 

fine note non diffitetur: quatenus autem ipse suam postea mutaverit 
sententiam, audiamus desideratissimum Dobreum in Aristophanic. Ap- 
pend. p. (144.) ‘dy post rvyxavw a tragicis omitti potuisse ostendunt 
viri docti e Sophocl. Electr. 46. 315, (Eur. Hec. 957. loco suspecto) et 
agnoverat Porsonus anno 1802. Opusc. pp. 151—3. quod mirum est 
pratervidisse Hermannum ad Soph. Aj. 9. Sed de comicis et orationis 
solute scriptoribus, sententiam suam non videtur mutasse. .. . Obiter 
addo, locum Eurip. Med. 735. cai dvm@poroc, non officere alteri 
regula ad Hec. 782. prolate, quum ista verbalia sint participia potius 
uam adjectiva, imo ipsa participia forme antique, ut e Latinis constat. 
oc me monuit Porsonus.’ "’ 

(2.) Orestes, 813. rd & ad xaxoupyeiv acéBeva peyady.) “ Postea, ut 
ex Dobreo discimus, conjecit Pors. parvoXic, consentientibus Hermanno 
et Matthie#o. Hoc in pevodc, errore satis communi, corruptum ; deinde 
in peyaAn. Cui correctioni id quodammodo fidem minuit, quod ac¢Bea, 
prarvonic, et rapayora idem fere sonant.”’ 

(3.) Phanisse, 379. yuprdoa 0, olow D, J. 
Cant. érpagny K. Scal.] ‘“ Ex Schaefero discimus postea adjecisse Por- 
sonum: ‘ Sed éverpagny Plutarch. T. ii. p. 526. F.”’ 

(4.) Phenisse, 438. Acpacrog &pooev yapPpotc réde,] Hic 
quoque docet Schaeferus, Porsonum in exemplari olim ad Heynium 
misso ad réée notasse: ‘Sic Aldus. Ex MSS. rade Valckenaerius. —Ipse 
e solo J. notavi. Sed in pluribus fuisse credibile est.’ "" Vid. ad Med. 72. 


To these gleanings we beg leave to add from our own memo- 
randa, that, subsequently to editing the Medea, Porson wished 
Savarjciv to be substituted for Savarypdy in that conjectural 
emendation, which he hazarded (“in re desperata”) of the anti- 
strophe, beginning Med. 1. 852. The order of construction 
would then be wé$ev 8% Ane xapdia te Savarycioy 
vow mpocayoura Sevdy toAuav; But whence will you as- 
sume to your hand and heart a boldness that will be the death of — 
your children?” &c. &c. 3 

Under this head too we may be allowed to notice a mistake, 
which Porson would certainly have rectified had he lived to see 
the correct edition of the Scholia in Sophoclem, reviewed in our 
last number. In his note upon Pheenisse 1373, in order to su 


port the reading mas xal, he refers amongst other places to T'rach. 
339, of which he says, 


as Prima Scholiarum editio, rod ce ri & épicracat (non ut 
Baow ; Lege igitur et distingue, ri & rov cai 
A, 
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‘Now the MS. in the Laurentian Library, from which the 
late lamented Dr. Elmsley transcribed the Scholia, that had been 
negligently copied from it in the Roman edition, (see Elms. 
Pref. ad Cid. Col.) actually reads rod peryv3. As this is men- 
tioned in Professor Gaisford’s Preface to Elmsley’s Scholia, 
published in 1825, it ought not, we think, to have escaped the 
notice of Professor Scholefield in 1826. | 

II. Of the suggestions and comments which the editor has 
collected from Schaefer, Matthia, Elmsley, and others, with his 
own opinions respecting them, we cannot be expected to copy or 
to analyse the whole ; especially as he has erred, we think, in ex- 
cess, rather than in defect, upon this point; having recorded 
occasionally what Porson himself would scarcely have thought 
worthy either of notice, or of refutation ; (see the additional notes 
on Hecuba, 842. 1050. Orestes, 316. 789. 1087. Pheenisse, 
196. 1708. Medea, 217 (first part of note), 319.) Our readers 
will be satisfied, we presume, with a fair proportion of these notes, 
taken from the several plays, by way of specimen. 

Hecuba, 1. 18. “ ebroyec Matthi. ex Herodian, Herm, p. 314. 
Xxxviir. qui docet, verba que a dipthongo ed incipiunt, in temporibus 
preteritis ev servare ; que vero ab av, in ni mutare,” 

If the rule here given from Herodian be correct, it confirms 
the reading which Bekker has adopted and Poppo* advocated, 
in Thucyd. lib. il. c. 44. tov re xép8os, Gv edruxeire, Blov 
x. T. A. “longiorem vitam, per quam felices eratis, 
lucrum existimate et,” &c. Ke. : 

Hecuba, 53. txtp oxnviyv.] Matth. veterem lectionem revocat, bro 
oxnvijc. Idem infra, v. 60. rejecto viv legit recte, ut 
opivor. Quanmvis enim vix assentior viro doctissimo aftirmanti oratio- 
nem, articulo deleto, fieri soloecam ; tantum tamen abest, at cum Pors. 
inutilem eum putem, ut miram quandam emphasin in bujusmodi loeu- 
tionibus addere videatur : conf. r)y raédavay, rov radarrwpor, &e. v. 25. 
et passim. Quod ideo impensius moneo, ne quis male sedulus. pulcher- 
rimum hujus emphaseos exemplum corruimpere pergat : ‘O Qedc, iAde- 
Onri por Luce. xviii. 13. 

Upon this we have to observe: Ist That we think Porson 
right in preferring viv to ty, for the reason which he assigns, 
(“cum viv et redc9s rectius opponantur,”) backed by the examples 
which he cites. @dly. That we feel some surprise at the latter 
part of this note, when we consider the praise elsewhere given by 


* Of this critic, the pupil of Herman, (to whom he dedicated his Observationes 
Critice in Thucyd. Lips. 1815.) we sbould have angured highly, but for bis self-con- 
ceit and sovereign contempt for all not equally aware with himself, “ hodie aliam esse 
Greece lingue cognitionem quam que erat, autequam extitissent Hermannus, Sche- 
ferus, aliique, qui Grmcarum literarum studia ad altissimum perfectionis gradum addux- 
erunt !”—Obs. Crit. in Thacyd. L. ii. 83, 

NO. 1827. F 
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Professor Scholefield to Middleton’s Doctrine of the Greek Ar- 
ticle (* que hac de questione peracute scripsit desideratissimus 
Middletonus noster.” Phoenisse, 536. not. ¢). “Now, in that ex- 
cellent work, Part Tl. pp. 331, 332. there is a note upon Luc. 
xvili. 13. Which (as the book is become scarce,* and the subject 
is of some importance) we are induced to quote at length. ., 


V. 13, poi. rg dpaprwdg.] “ Wetstein here remarks, that ‘rp habet 
emphasin, rp caf’ The influence thes men 
to the presence of the article is, I believe, unfounded; and the mistake 
seems to have arisen from inattention to an usage, which, though suffi- 
ciently common, I do not remember to have seen noticed, It prevails 
in the Profane Writers, no less than in the N. T. and'in verse as well 
as in prose: it is, that when any of the words, which in the first part 
of this work I have denominated attributives, is placed in: apposition 
with a personal pronoun, that attributive has the article prefixed. . An 
instance occurs in| this Evangelist, vi. 24. buiv TOIL mdovetoc, where 
pre-eminent wealth cannot be intended. So also xi. 46, ipiv TOI vo- 
pusvic. .We find the same form of speech in Xenophon. Cyrop. lib. iv. 
p> 66. per ‘O and ibid. lib. vii. p. 109. pwpa. In both 
these instances, it is true, that Sturz, in his Continuation of Thieme’s 
Lex. Xenoph. vol. iii. p. 232. supposes emphasis, and so also in another 
example adduced by him, viz. éyw ») rapaxeAevopévn, where the very notion 
of emphasis is ridiculous: indeed his whole account of the article is liable 
to ‘much objection. See also Herod. lib. ix. p. 342. pé riv ixérev, Plut. 
Conviv. Sept. Sap. p. 95. éué roy dbornvov. The same usage occurs in 
Theocritus, Idyll. iii. 19. and 24. rov and 6 and 
Idyll. ii. 132. See also Soph. Electra, 282. Edit. Brunck. éyw dvopopoc. 
Eurip. lon, Edit. Beck. 348. rov dvernvoy. Aristoph, Aves, 
Achar, 1154, Eccles. 619. Many other examples will present themselves 
to the reader, nor need so many to have been produced had the opinion 
of Wetstein been of weight: it seems, indeed, to have been. implicitly 
followed : thus on pé roy radaixwpoy, Eurip. Hee. 25. Ammon informs 
us, that ‘ the article in this place strengthens the expression of misery 
and ‘nisfortune, &c. &c.: but if Ammon’s Edit. of the Hecuba ha 
nothing worse in it, it might be tolerated. Of the usage in question th 

is sufficiently obvious ; the article here, as elsewhere, marks the 
assamption of the predicate, and the strict meaning of the Publican’s 
Prayer is ‘ Have mercy on me, who am confessedly a sinner,’ or, ‘ seeing 
that am a sinner, have mercy ou me.’ 


Assuredly Professor Scholefield could not have recollected, 
much less have alluded to, the above passage, when he held‘ out 


* A new edition is much wanted, and is due no less to the memory of the lamented 
author, then to the cause of classical and sacred learning. Would thet we had the 
wer to persuade to the undertaking one who is qualified for it not duly by friendship 
the late Bishop Middleton, and by similarity of principles and views, but by scholar- 
pie also of the first order, united with correctness of judgment and purity of taste ! 
venerable person to whom we allude must forgive us for publishing this our wish 

and petition (we must not prsume to calt it our change) to Him, Af 
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“ in terrorem” to any one, who should take the same lin with its 


orthodox and learned author, the epithet, “male sedulus 
attributive (to use the bishop’s phrase) which would better suit 
ome of those commentators (Rosenmiiller for instance), with 
whom, though of the same opinion with himself upon this point 
the Professor, we are confident, would coudiguenthy discletn any 
alliance in theological doctrine. In dwelling upon this topic, ‘we 
have not been influenced by a spirit of captiousness. “Estimating - 
as we‘do most’ highly the importance of classical learnihg it. its 
application to the criticism and exposition of the Sacred Serip- 
tures, we attach a proportional importance to the;accuraey,,caur 
tion, and temper with which it is so applied., Now the assumption 
of. an emphasis in certain words and, phrases, from (thei, etymee 
logy, grammatical definition, structure, position, &c.&cemstead of 
ascertaining their actual use from a large Induction-of) examples; 
has been a source of so much exaggeration and ‘error, especially, 
with commentators ultra-zealous for particular 6pinions,? that 
“ Cavendum est ne emphasin temere queramus” has’ become ‘da 
most a canon of biblical criticism. See upon this point “ Kustnet) 
Obseryationes” in Bishop Burgess’s Initia Paulina, pp, 
_ Instances of such a tendency to over-emphatic, interpretations 
oceur therefore, as might be expected, anne; 
tators of the sectarian school optimisillis quidenyvinisysed nol 
satis eruditis”), than amongst the scholars and divine’ who fori 
the glory of the universities and of the Church of England.'' The 
ges, even of the modest Doddridge ‘and’ of ' the indefatigable 
are not wholly exenipt from blemish! thé 
other hand, we need not go beyond the “ departed’ great” of Pro- 
fessor Scholefield’s own college, to find models of thé application 
of philology, in all its depth and soundness, to the developement 
of sacred truth. It may be sufficient for us evento name Bisho 
Pearson alone. Our younger readers, however, wall not, .we 
trust, deem us officious, if we add, that the notes to, his,‘ Exposi- 
tion on the Creed” are in this point of view almost more. ingstnuc« 
tive than the text itself, or if we direct their attentionispecifieatly 
to afew of them which we have marked below.*) Dut would 
they, see, in a.,very, short, compass,.and in.a..single production, 
from. the same,‘ officina eruditorum,” a masterly specimen of the 
advantages derived to the interpretation of Scripture from ge- 
‘scholarship, tet them took ‘at Bentley’s: celebrated» Sér- 
ihoh oi ‘Popery” (preached Nov. 5, 17.15, and’ 
* Nate on (r), on p 129 (m), on p. 169 (b), on p. 204 p. 214 (a 


(s), on p. 393 (kK), on p. 441.(p), 498'(y), on .p..205 (f), Ong, p. 
48 on and Fal. 8vo, 1 7. 
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Oxon. 1809, with his Boyle Lectures); in which, besides other 
most valuable matter, not inapplicable to the present times, they 
will find excellent use made of the doctrine of the Greek article. - 
{t must be owned, however, that neither Pearson nor Bentley pos- 
sessed that complete and distinct view of this doctrine in all its 
bearing, which was attained by Dr. Middleton, from his apply- 
ing to it a long and undivided consideration. (See his Book, pp. 
294 and 604.) Well therefore may we protest against the cen- 
sure which Professor Scholefield has pronounced upon any one, 
who should come to the same conclusion with so great an au- 
thority upon the force of the article in Luc. xviii. 13.—a censure 
as harsh, as if he deemed it actual heresy to leave the “ sorrow un- 
feigned and humiliation meek” of the contrite Publican, without 
that emphasis and hyperbole which would make him acknow- 
ledge himself to be, not only in simple truth the duagrwads that 
he was, but, as it were, auaprwrds mavras, or 

Having dwelt so long upon this subject, we cannot quit it 
without adducing, in justice to the professor, two other notes 
(and we believe there are no more), directed to the illustration of 
scriptural language, to which, though neither recondite nor ori- 


ginal, approbation is due, as well as the note on Pheenisse, 536, 
to which we have already referred. 


Orestes, 68, 69. dppsiv sive Exi dicunt Greci, 
Et cum spes aptissime per ancoram significetur,(9) facillime trauslatione 
dicunt, éx’ unde in proverbium abiit, &c. &c."’—Pors. 


“6. Aptissime igitur et pulcherrime Auctor. Epist. ad Hebr, vi. 19. fv [iawida] as 
dynupay Ly opty Juyie dopahi te xal BeCaiav.” 


Medea, 58. ovrw yap rdXawa raverac ;] “ Reddas Anglice, 
Why. Quem vocis usum in interrogationibus frequentissimum optime 
servamus in Div. Matth. xxvii. 23. ri yap ; Why, what 
evil—Elegantissime etiam imitatus est Virgilius, Georgic. iv. 445. Nam 
quis te, juwoenum confidentissime, &c."’ 

Phenissr, 536. eb yr pu) roig Epyorc Kadoic.] “ Notat 
Matthie. soloeecam loquendi rationem, roic tpyoue pro roi¢ Kadoic 
quacum confert Soph. ‘Trach. 936. 6 raig dvernvog ovr 
ddvpparwy EXeirer’ ovdév. Eur. Bacch. 731. rape péy eimeiv rove 
youve éXevbepouc rupayvoy. Que omnia, si eundem sensum ha- 
bere velint, quem haberent roic Epyoic, 6 dvarnvoc Talc, rovg éXEv- 
Bépove Adyouc, nemo dubitabit soloeca esse. Aliter tamen fieri 
mihi videtur ; adjectivos scilicet hic ‘ predicatorum loco’ non fungi, sed 
articulos possesstvum sensum induere ; quod si aliter esset, ipsos articu- 
los vix requiri. Cf. inf. v.565. In nostro igitur loco idem valet ac si 
dixisset, ei ra épy@ pi) Kaha quod non reddendum est, de rebus 
mon honestis, sed, si res, de gua oratio habetur, inhonesta sit. Similiter in 
Bacch. rovg Adyoug valet verba mea, meam sententiam libere profiteri. 
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Silegeretur rove édev9épove Adyoue, optime quidem Gracum esset, sed 
sensum preberet vix satis idoneum. In Trachin. dubitare is, me- 
linsne legeres waic, an ita explicares dvernvoc, quasi esset ddv-_ 
popevoc, TadatTwpwe Exwy, quod non jam personam designaret, sed per- 
sone conditionem.—Si quis tamen subtilius hec quam verius disputata 
censeat, is ne prius omnes de Articulo regulas pro incertis habendas 
statuat, quam ea perlegerit, que hac de questione peracute scripsit de- 
sideratissimus Middletonus noster.”—( Doctrine of the Greek Article.) 


We have here the germ of an argument, in our opinion not * more 
subtle than true,” which we could have wished the Professor to have 
developed somewhat more fully ; especially as he seems to have the 
power of expressing himself in neat and pithy Latin. ‘The gram- 
marians of the German school appear neither to have seen their way 
through the doctrine of the Greek article so clearly as Dr. Mid- 
dleton, nor to have been sufficiently aware of the merits, even if 
apprized of the existence, of his work. At home, also, there has 
been much negligence upon this point. For instance, in the 
new edition of Stephens’s ‘Thesaurus, amidst a mass of additional 
matter upon the article 6, (see Part XX. pp. 6517, 6518, 6519.) 
critics and editors without end having been ransacked for any stray 
remark which they may have dropped upon the subject, not a 
word is said of this direct and comprehensive Treatise. A ge- 
neral reference to it, therefore, in this place was not quite suffi- 
cient—especially considering its great scarcity—to answer the 
purpose of a corrective to that “ oscitans sapientia,” respecting 
the Greek article, which is agape for soloecisms. In supplying 
such a corrective, we could also have wished Professor Schole- 
field to have assumed, as he might have done with good grace, a 
far less diffident and doubtful tone. That acerbity towards Por- 
son (** the badge of all his tribe”), which has been remarked in 
Matthie by the professor himself, (see Ed. Pref. p. vi.) as- 
suredly entitles him to any thing but deference in a republication 
of Porson’s Euripides. Besides, in turning out against him on 
this occasion, the professor may be considered as the champion 
rather of the Greek dramatists themselves, than of their modern 
editors only. Your professed grammarian, it seems, thinks no- 
thing of imputing solcecisms even to the standard authors of a 
language, whenever he meets with such a turn of expression as he 
cannot immediately explain according to some rule of this art,— 
an art, of which it is the very object to furnish as it were a “ ca- 
talogue raisonné” of the practices of such authors. Yet, after 
all, there may be no fault in the actual use of the expres- 
sion; and the objection to it may rest upon nothing but an 
unseasonable application of the rule to a class or age of writers, 
out of its jurisdiction, or even upon the imperfection of the rule 
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itself, from its premature or unguarded generalization, Bishop 
Bowth; for: instance, in his Grammar, shows up no Tess a. set of 
personages than Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Clarendon, 
swift, Addison, Bolingbroke, and Atterbury, for what he calls 
‘a very great corruption,” namely, the use of the past tense and 
of ‘the ‘particle, one, for another, in such phrases as, he begun, 4 
was wrole, &c.&c. And no doubt it would be so now, after the 
usage as been once established, that the forms, began, wrote, 
WeK are to be confined to the preterite, and begun, writtex, 
Kc. Xc, to the participle. But such was not the old idigm of 
the language: nor was the distinction, however, obligatory upo 
us at present, generally recognised in the time of the writers in 
question. Against them therefore the charge must be dismissed 
as clearly “ex post facto.” (See Horne Tooke’s Div. of Purley, . 
vol. i, pp. 90. 100.) | Piha 
“With similar impropriety, the grammarians who took their 
standard of Greek from compositions subsequent to the Mace- 
donian conquest, were accustomed to represent many of the most 
legitimate Bin. of expression in Homer, as licentious and irre- 
gular, because they would have been justly accounted such in a 
writer of the xo} Ciadexros. (See P, Knight on the Greek Al- 
phabet, sect.4.) 
~ Thus also,—to come nearer to our immediate subject—it looks 
very much like pedantry of the same description, to be ready to 
charge with solegcism the Attic masters of tragedy, if at any time 
they appear to neglect those niceties in the use of the article, 
which, however observed in prose composition, or strictly exacted 
in the dialogue of comedy, were neither wanted nor expected in 
the more elevated and less precise style of composition, appro- 
prigted to the buskin, ‘ Articulum negligunt Tragici, ubi 
sermonis perspicuitati nihil detrahit ejus omissio.” Brunck. Not. 
ad Philoct. 900, See also Markland’s note on Suppl. 712. and 
Porson’s on Pheeniss. 512. Dawes, Misc. Crit. p- 323. and Mid- 
dleton, Gr. Art. pp. 105, 106, 107. 
But let us took at the rule itself, which is here supposed to be 

violated or neglected, viz. “ that in the concord of substantive 
and adjective, where one article only is employed, it must. be 
placed immediately before the adjective.” Now, upon turning 
ever a few leaves only of a Greek play, or indeed of any other 
book im the language, we alight upon passages which are not 
constructed uccordmg to the above canon. We do not mean 
those cases, evidently not contemplated by it, where the adjec 


tive is directly predicated of the substantive, such as cog; yap 6 


dome, Plat. Rep. 1. (which, by the bye, has been inaccurately ren- 
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dered by Matthiz in his Grammar, Art. 263. “ he is’a wise man,” 
instead of, “ the man is wise.” See Blomfield’s Remarks on 
p- 385.) but others more apparently within its jurisdiction ; for 
imstance, Pheeniss. 565. referred to by Professor Scholefield, 
ta xéxtyvras Bporol, or the following from Eurip. 
Frag. liv. which is peculiarly apposite to Phoeniss, 536, “Hris 
movnpa Tapy’ Exoura vy’ Mathie himself has produced 
several such instances; but then he contends, that in all of them 
the adjectives by their “ close coherence” with the verb, or par- 
ticiple, ‘‘ predicatorum loco funguntur,” and are thus taken out 
of the purview of the rule. In other cases then, not strictly ana- 
logous to these, such as those considered in the note before us, 
must we either admit that the rule is applicable, but has not been 
observed ? or, must recourse be had to a timid “ aliter tamen fieri 
posse videtur,” and a detailed explanation of each particulars, in- 
stance, like the editor’s, which, if otherwise successful, is encum- 
bered with a position not tenable in all cases,* viz. “ that the 
article has.the sense of a possessive pronoun, and would not 
otherwise be required?” or, lastly, is there not to be found a 
broad line of distinction, which will mark the real limits of thie 
rule, and at once place all these cases fairly outside it? Now 
such a line, we conceive, has been clearly drawn in Middleton's 
Gr. Art. Part I, chap. viii. It is there shown, that the very 
condition of the above rule is,—that the concord be immediate, 
i.e. Where no copula is to be interposed, but the attribute is al- 
ready assumed of the substance; in other words, that the adjective 
be an epithet of the substantive, combined with it to make up its 
complete definition. (See Matthie’s own Grammar, Art. 434,) 
For adjectives are not entitled of their own right to the article, or, 
as Middleton expresses it, “ are not, strictly speaking, the predi- 
cates of the assumptive propositions, of which the articles are the 
subjects.” When therefore the article is prefixed to the mi ic 
it can only be in virtue of the latter being so immediately con- 
nected with the substantive te which the article properly refers, 


as to constitute, as it were, one whole with it, | 


* In Bacch. 931, rovg Adyoug may mean verba mea, (See Middl. ch, iii. §4.), But in 
Phen. 536, we do not see that or is implied in rote The chorus is nbt 
speaking of the deeds of Etcocles, but refers to those things generally which formed the 
subject or ground-werk of eulogy (‘ Res, de qué oratio habetur,” as Professor Schole- 
held hivself says,) iv distinction from the terms of it.. And the Tragic Writers io, con- 
(rasting and Epyov frequently use +a ipya and ipyos, even where the anarthrous 
words would appear perhaps to be more in keeping with the rest of the sentence, 
(See Porson's note, already referred to, on Phen. 516.) As to Trachin 
é wais is clearly preferable to xdyrai0a watz. ‘The article is proper, not use the 
person meant is her ( Deianira’s) son, but from bis being well known, and already spoken 
of: indeed idiv 4 oceurs only fuur lines before, 
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the articles belong to the substantive and adjective jomtly, just 
as if they had formed in each case one compound word. 

When, on the other hand, the concord is not immediate, but the 
substantive is first contemplated by itself as a complete whole, 
apart from the adjective, and then the latter comes into connexion 
with it, not as an essential epithet, but as mdicating some inci- 
dental condition, qualification, or end; then the adjective not 
only may be, but ought to be, without the article, and the sub- 
stantive alone can have it. In most cases, indeed, the substan- 
tive appears actually to require it, either as referring to something 
already mentioned or well known, or rather perhaps from its 
bearing to the adjective a relation resolvable into, or at least 
analogous to, that of subject and predicate. (See Matth. Gr. 
264. 4. Obs. and 265.) Hence we may, in such cases, either 
supply the dere elvas before the adjective, (Middl. Gr. Art. 
p. 147,) or interpose something to the like effect between it and 
the substantive, which we could not do if the two together were 
an immediate concord, the condition contemplated by the rule. 
Thus, in é and rods Adyous éAsudépous, the articles 
apply to xais and Adyous separately from bdernvos and éAsudépous 5 
before which we may supply are av and wore eivas respectively. 
Iu rois the form of the sentence may appear to 
cause some difficulty, but it really aids the solution. For it ts 
the character of 4} to be connected with conditional particles : 
(** Quum—p} semper ad cogitationem alicujus referatur, patet, 
quare cum “rae lis, que conditionem aliquam exprimunt, 
jungatur.”” Herman. ad Viger. 365). Now the conditional sig- 
nification of éx) with the dative case is notorious. Hence may 
appear the soundness of taking the above words as equivalent to 
si Ta wy xara tori, 

We have dwelt we fear too long upon this one note. Our apo- 
logy is, that we consider it to involve, not only the character of 
two or three passages, but some of the principles of Greek 
construction, as well as the relative rights of poets and gram- 
marians. 

We have wished to show, that a little attention to the nature of 
those laws which are su to regulate language, may suffice 
to vindicate the former class from the breach of them, as alleged 
by the latter, without having recourse in their defence to the high 
but somewhat arbitrary “ dictum,” which Johnson appealed to m 
his answer to “ Voltaire versus Shakspeare.” 

Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non, si voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Cesare tolli, 
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The above note is not the only instance in which Professor 
Scholefield has ventured to interpose his ‘* pleaded reason,” be- 
tween our author or his editor, and the charge of solecism. In 
an early page of this article we have quoted from the conclusion 
of a note to this effect on Orestes, 1120. We now give the pre- 
ceding part of it. ) 


War’ Exdaxpioat y’ EvdoBev Kexappeyn Ald. xexappévny 
plures MSS, Utrumque probum.” y 

“ y Hoc propter dictum Porsonum solocismi insimulant Matthiaus et Schaeferus ; 
quibus vix accedo. Quod voluit Porsonus, opinor, hoc est: apud Atticos scriptores, 
(ueque enim cum Schneidero tragicos nego esse Atticos,) sepias nominativam precer 
dere infinitivum, Imd plerumque fit, cum ivfinitivus ad eandem cum finito verbo per- 
sonam refertur; aliter non: cujus insigne habes exemplum in Thucyd. iv. 28. xal oix 
tpn aan’ orparnysiv. Jam haud omnino diversa rativ hujas loci. Si 
diccres, hast dove airh éxdaxpicas, solocismum inferres: sin autem 
tale quoddam supplere velis, xai Sere ixdaxpicas, omnia jam recte 
atgue ordine procedent. Neque magis obscurum puto, quo referatur nominativus ita 
ilatus, quam in Thacyd. iii. 11. 6 yap wapaBalver Bovrspeevog [al. 73] wpot yay 
av scripsi, non quasi ipse non preferrem ; sed 
ut meo saltem sutfragio Porsonum solecismi absolverem. Non adeo quidem in- 
cismos proclivis erat summus ille harum literarum antistes ; qui si vixisset, (ut Newtoni- 
unum illad de Cotesio traditam faciam meum,) nonnihil scire potuissemus,” 


This defence of Porson’s assertion must be allowed, we think, 
to be acute and plausible. ‘The mode of reasoning employed is 
not, however, easily brought to bear upon every passage which 
may at first appear to be in the like predicament. Hence, at 
Pheeniss. 488: aor’ adris adbis AaBdy, upon which 
Porson had observed, “ Usitatior constructio est AaBdvra, sed hac 
Tragicis non infrequens. MSS. tantum secutus edidi xeyappévy’ 
Orest. 1120. nam et alterum non minus probem.” Professor 
Scholefield at once throws up his brief and exclaims : 


“ Proculdubio erravit Vir summus, statuens. AaGdrvra locum hic 
habere posse; quam constructionem soloecam esse vix ausim cum 


Matthiewo dicere ; certe non est Attica. Vid. ad Orest. 1120. cujus 
loci ratio est diversa.” 


Now we believe that Porson would neither have availed him- 
self in the first case of the argument furnished by his advocate, 
however sound and ingenious, nor in the latter case have despaired 
of his cause for want of it; but without recourse to’ special 
pleading would have simply appealed to usage, which he was 
accustomed, after Horace and Quintilian, to consider the sove- 
reign arbiter of language. Whether such an appeal could be 
successfully maintained for AaBévra, we are by no means prepared 
to say; nor do we see how questions of this kind can be brought 
to issue, where usage is ambiguous or obscure, but by calling in 
the aid of reason as its assessor, or its interpreter at least. Still 
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the reasoning ge should be strictly auxiliary, appropriate, 

and philological; such as that of Professor Scholefield in the 

above note on Orest. 1120, not such as ner abstruse specula- 

tion with vague feeling under the name of philosophy, is fit only 

for that court where ' 
Chaos umpire sits, 

| And by decision more embroils the fray. 

This species of philosophy, however, is not without favour on the 
other side of the German Ocean. Off its value in matters of cri- 
ticism our readers will be pretty well able to judge, when they 
have read the abstract of German argumentation given in the arti- 
cle upon Elmsley’s Bacche, which appeared in the last Number 
of the Museum Criticum. The particular question discussed in 
that article, and summed up justly, as we think, in favour of Por- 
son and Elmsley, against Herman, Seidler, Reisig, and Schneider, 
is, “ whether the augment was ever omitted by the Greek tragic 
writers in their Iambic Trimeters.” Upon this question Profes- 
sor Scholefield has a note at Hecuba, 578, in which, however, 
after quoting Elmsl. ad Bacch, 1132, he escapes from giving 
rd opinion of his own with “ Non nostrum tantas componere 
ites. 

In justice to the German critics we must here observe, that if 
they have been too eager to discover soloecisms where there were 
none, they have also been useful in repressing a similar eagerness 
im others. The following answer to Elmsley is judiciously 
adopted by the Professor from Matthiz and Reisig: a 

Medea, 87, ti rovate ov orépyee Propter od 
subjectum rp ei, Elmsl. sententiam claudit in versu priore, deinde ei in 
kal mutat. Jure autem vulgatum defendunt Reisig. et Matthia. Scili- 
cet ob omnino non pertinet ad ci, sed cum orépyee conjunctum valet 
Confert Matthie. Aj. 1131. ef rove obk 
bh. ei Alterum citat exemplum ipse Elmsleius; sed, 
quo nihil facilius, corrigit.” 

We think this answer quite decisive. If any thing more be 
wanting, it may be supplied from Herman (ad Vigerum. 408) : 

* In quibus [exemplis] legitur [é dé 60], in iis ob non est pro 2) positum, 
sed arctissime conjungi cum verbo aliquo sequenti debet, ita ut cum hoc 


verbo conjunctam rationem constituat, cujusmodi est ob« olda, nescio, ig- 
noro. Vide tale exemplum, p, 430, n. 75.” 


The example here referred to is from the Epistle of St. James, 
ch. v. 11. 88 0d poryedoess, govedoeis 88. We would add 
another from Herodotus, ‘Terpsichore, 97, where odx 1s 
used as one word: yap dixs tivas tumerértepoy bia 
var, ti KAsoweve piv tov modvoy olds te éyévero bia- 
BadAsiy, MTA, 
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- We consider the following also as favourable specimens of the 
manner in which the professor either adopts, or coniments upon, 
 Hecuba, 685, 686. ovdéror’ adaxpuroc, cortvaxrog dpéipa 
xnoe.] “ obdérore mavoe pe Gore ph gue est interpretatie 
Matthiai unice vera, collato Thucyd. i. 129. cai cé pire 
émoyérw, Gore dveivyac k. tr. & Musg. illucebit, vel adveniet,” 
Orestes, 767. yx) ov Gopevor,) “ yo) solum Ald. et MSS, ob 
Brunckius ex conjectura addidit.” % 
“2, Miror obsequentem habuisse Porsonum. Errorem castigant Matthia. et Schaef, 
quorum ille veterem lectionem revocatam explicat, [s. bya] &” 
h.e. ne libenter te.prehendant ; ne gratum sit civibus, si in concionem ‘progressus tui 
potestatem iis feceris.” mid 
Pheniss, 1708. idov, yepatdic epi.) ‘ Mihi 
pulcherrimum epitheton videtur rod yepi. Matthieus tamen:‘ 
xéip pro vel xelp in usu est, xelp non item,’ Mayult igi- 
tur yepag gArdryc. Quasi vero Antigone nihil aliud, dicere velit. nisi 
tua manu: imo, carissuma tua manu,” 
Medea, 298. ywpic yap ijc Exovew dpylac.} “ Optime statuit 
Pors. ‘sumenduin esse GAAn¢ quod probant et confirm - 
ant Elmslei. et Matthia. Hic, qui ‘ pudenda,’ ut de se ipse dicit, ‘ neg- 
ligentia aperijc pro apyiac e Zimmermanniana in textu remanete ‘passus 
erat,’ hoc tantum vitium postea redemit luculenter interpretando vulga- 
tum: ‘ Preterquam enim quod inertie insimulantur, quia in otio eta- 
tem degunt, in invidiam etiam civium incidunt.—Deinde xpdg dorar in 
versu posteriori optime confirmat veterem lectionem Orest: 679." 
An apposite example of dang taken Agoyacrixas in the very 
phrase x wpls yap &AAns, is to be found in Aristoph, 
Barp. 1196. édOciv per é¢ viv per 
xwpic yap EXHrvOe. 
The same play furnishes an illustration of Medea, 524, expos 
Aulgous xpacmedoss which not having seen elsewhere no- 
ticed, we subjoin; especially as, with the aid of its Scholiast, it 
serves to correct Elmsley’s erroneous translation, “ with full‘sails,” 
adopted from the Scholiast on Euripides (xpaowébois, xspsppagti- 
Barp. 1030. ovoreirac, 
roig torwiaw 
padroyv dikerc, 


K. T. A. 


Schol. dé, roic év Uixpy dexopevore rd 
mvevpa, kal pr) Kara TO 


Medea, 608. dpaia rvyxdyw Vertit. Bu- 
chananus, Et execratur vestra me invicem domus; quod sensum, prebet 
satis commodum, dpaia passive sumto. Statuit autem Elmsleius, cui 
consentiunt Matthie. et Mouk. (ad Hipp. 1413.) active esse sumendum: 
tum sensus erit, Imo non tyrannis modo, sed tue quoque domui; quod 
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vereor ne tautologum sonet. Exempla active significationis vide apud 
Elmslei, in hoc loco: passive autem occurrit Soph. Gid. T, 644. ya) viv 
dvaipnr, dpaiog, ei o€ re Agépax’, ddolpny. 

We are inclined to take cepochee here in an active sense, and to 
consider the passage as ironical; Medea applying to herself, in. 
respect to Jason and his house, what properly applied to ham, m 
respect to her and her house, as she had done just before in line 
G00. yapotoa xal ce. 


III. It remains to give our readers a few examples of the 
editor’s own interpretations and suggestions : 

Hecuba, 502. ’A-yapépvovoc yivat, péra.) “ Nibil mu- 
tandum. Paullo tamen rarior utriusque pronominis ellipsis.’ 

Scilicet, os. Simillime adhibetur wept in Aosch. Agam. 1330. quem locum longe 
aliter quam Blomf, verterim: Qui aliquid facturus sit, eum etiam (prius) deliberare de- 
cet de (re gerendd.) In quibus jam istud xa} minime otiosum est.’ 

Hecuba, 800. roi p’ Ponitur p’ pro pe, sine dubio : 
neque tamen cum Pors. intelligo, Quo meum pedem subducis? Sed, Quo 
tuum pedem a me subducis? Qui accusativi usus non .durior est, quam 
quem habes in Iph. A. 814. of p’ aet xpooxeipevoe Acyovo’ .... Est sane, 
si in his duplicatis accusativis cum grammaticis subaudiamus cara, non 
pe kara méea, sed bret. wéda (ody) wart pe.” 

Phanisse, 861. &¢ rag re xpecBurov 

‘De loco vexatissimo vix opus est plura adjiciam. Schaefero et Malt- 
beio (in voc. xpeovrne) vulgata lectio sana videtur ; quam neuter tamen 
ita interpretatur, ut aliorum vel interpretationi vel correctioni supersedeat. 
Ipse olim conjeceram, &¢ wav (arhyn, par, ut sup. 338. et Evywpi¢ 
inf. 1634, et Soph. Gid. Col. 895. way autem eo sensu, quo dicit De- 


mosth. Aristocr. 143. nunc neque in mea neque 
in alienis conjecturis acquiescere possum.” 


We have had suggested to us as a conjecture, not worse. per- 


haps than some of those enumerated by Porson, ws éxas cemyvy, 
x. T. A, 


Medea, 700. ovyi, Kaprepeiv Verum opinor, 
quod habent C. et in margine D. xapéig ovderat.” p—Pors. 
_“* Quod insulsum istud xapNe in textum non inferserit Porsonus, quis non et sibi et 
Euripidi gratulatur? Amaram autem ironiam in se habet xaprepeiy, Miror hic Por- 
sonum ; Matthiwo pene irascor, gui ita in textu suo legerit, ita in nota disputaverit.” 


We honour Professor Scholefield for the spirit and good taste 
of this note. 


Medea, 1319. Epvpa rodepiag xepsc.] “ Presidium contra manum hos- 
tilem, ut rUpyoc Soph. Céd. 1202. Quod moneo, non quasi 
locus hic interpretatione egeat, sed ut occasionem arripiam, in tironum 
gratiam, lucis aliquantulum afferendi obscuriori A.schyli loco, Choeph. 
148. ubi temere mutavit verborum ordinem, male etiam interpretatus est 
doctissimus Blomfieldius. Vellem in textu reliquisset xedvav re 
vellem totum locum ita fere interpretatus esset : Effusis inferiis ad tumu- 
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lum hunc, qui est presidium contra onnes fortune vices ; qui omnes arcet 


fortune impetus, sive mala, sive bone ; vele Shakspearii nostri sententia, 


Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change.—Cetera, ut Blomfield,” 


In the above note, and in one or two other places, we observe 
with regret, something like a severity of judgment, or at least a 
scantiness of favour, on the part of the editor, towards the pro- 
ductions of a scholar—* nostrim melioris utroque.” 

The reputation of Dr. Blomfield is so thoroughly and de- 
servedly established, that he can well afford tobe occasionally 
mistaken, as the greatest critics have been before him. All his 
suggestions, however, are assuredly entitled to the most respectful 
consideration, especially from those who have the honour to be- 
long both to the illustrious college, and to the sacred profession 
of which he is so bright an ornament. We fully acquit Professor 
Scholefield of the wilful indulgence, or even the consciousness 
of an inclination to carp at the critical labours of one who, in ad- 
dition to the above claims upon.him, has that of bemg his precur- 
sor in rendering homage and adding publicity to the works of Por- 
son.* But it may not be unworthy of the professor to examine his 
own tendencies and to consider whether, in wishing to rise above 
local partialities, and to do justice to foreign scholars, he may not 
have approached an opposite extreme; and have imbibed some- 
thing of a prejudice, in regard to his own countrymen, the reverse 
of that which might naturally be expected from the representative, 
as he is by his office, of one of their universities in the republic 
of letters. At any rate we trust he will take, as it is meant, this 
not unfriendly hint on the part of a British Critic. 

To conclude; this edition of Porson’s Euripides may have 
reminded us oftener than we could wish, that whatever be the 
accession of materials, there is no longer the same master-hand 
to select, combine, and place them on.-a level with the original 
series. Its editor too, may have appeared to us not:to have con- 
sulted his own reputation, either immediate or ultimate, so well 
as if he had chosen for his first essay some work which would have 
brought his name less in contact and comparison with that of his 
unrivalled: predecessor. Upon the whole, however, we feel our- 
selves both warranted and bound, in behalf of all who will benefit 
by his exertions, to thank Professor Scholefield for having the 
zeal and courage to undertake a task of so much expectation and 
charge; we bear our willing testimony to the industry, acuteness, 
and scholarship, which he has displayed in the execution of it, 
and we welcome this early specimen of his professional labours as 
affording an earnest of what we may expect from his riper judg- 
ment, more exercised skill, and more enlarged experience. 


* By editing, in conjunction with Professor Monk, his ‘‘ Adversaria.” 
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Art. V.—Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal, with, Notes.. By George 
D'Oyly, D.D. F.R.S. Rector of Lambeth; and of Sundndge 
in Kent. , London, Rivingtons. 8vo, 12s. 


We are anxious, on many accounts, to direct the attention of 
our readers to the contents of this volume, with as httle pre- 
face as. possible, and especially, because we are convinced ’that 
they well merit ‘all the space we can spare for them. But the 
subject and the occasion happen so very apropos to a desire we 
have felt, of inquirmg into the correctness of some strictures on 
pulpit eloquence, contained in a late number of a well-known 
northern journal, the tendency and spirit of which are too obvious, 
that we cannot refrain from endeavouring to profit by them. 

The article we refer to purports to be a review of. an eloquent 
sermon.of Mr. Hall of Leicester, on infidelity, delivered long 
ago; but.is, im fact, a discussion of the comparative merits of cer- 
tain French preachers, of the time of Louis XLV., of which 
the strictures in question constitute the preliminary dissertation ; 
wherein the reviewer, taking up very hastily, as we conceive, some 
trite rémark on the inferiority of pulpit eloquence in comparison 
with other forms of it, labours to prove that this defect is not 
only unaccountable m itself, but aggravated by the exclusive 
possession of certain advantages which ought to give it a marked 
and decisive superiority. , 4 

The charge is general; but the author, by industriously seeking 
his examples and calculations in this country, has contrived to 
direct the attention of the reader almost exclusively to the Eng- 
lish Church, and thus to connect it with whatever reproach, the 
proposition, if true, might be supposed to carry with it, 

f the fact presumed, viz. the inferiority of pulpit eloquence, 
much doubt may be fairly entertained. The inquiry, however, it 
involyes, is very difficult and complicate, demanding an immense 
range Of learning and research, different rules of judgment, and 
great nicety of taste and discrimination in the application of them; 
and after all, it is not a matter of much importance, But, the 
question of exclusive advantages lies within a smaller compass, 
and is presented in a more tangible shape, and the reyiewer has 
instructed us in what manner we are to entertain it.) | 

Let us then examine what these advantages are, ‘First, the 
par oN secondly, the position of the preacher with respect to his 
audience ; and third, the number of sermons preached. , Upon 
the first head, it is affirmed “ that the topics of the pulpit are. the 
most elevated, the most touching, and the most interesting, directed 
to an audience assembled for no other purpose than to hear them 
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discussed.” That the subjects committed to the preacher are in- 
comparably the mast sublime, nay, the most awful, and the most 
powerful ‘that can possibly be urged, it would be absurd. to 
doubt; and impious not to acknowledge ; but that, when apph 

to the great body of mankind, to whom a tacit referencé must 
always be made in such an argument, they are the most touching, 
and the most interesting, we unequivocally deny, 


©God hath sent the Sun of Righteousness, ‘ says an eloquent Father of 
the Protestant Chureh,’ with glorious apparition, and hath discovered the 
abysses of his own wisdom —amaile the second person of the ‘Trinity to! be 
the doctor and preacher of his sentences and secrets, and the third 

to be his scribe, and our hearts to be the book in which the docteine is 
written, and miracles and prophecies to be its arguments, and all. the 
world to be the verification of it: and those leaves contain within the 
fold all that excellent morality which right reason picked up after the 
shipwreck of nature, and all those wise sayings which singly made so 
many men famons for preaching some one of them ;: all these it gatheréd, 
and atlded some more out of the immediate Book of Revelation,’ © °°" 


These are the topics which belong to the pulpit; but how. ittle 
they interest and affect the generality of, mankind, we may le 
from the same author. ‘‘ We stand in our own, light and we 
God’s; we love darkness more than light, and entertain ourselyes 
accordingly.” “ Man hears and talks of religion but as of a dre: 
and religion makes such impressions as 1s the conversation of 
dreamer, and thence he awakens to the business of the world.” .. 
In truth, the dulness and deaduess of men’s minds, with respect 
to their spiritual interests, has been the besetting folly of. hu; 
manity, and the fruitful theme of moralists,and divines in every 
age; and all that we see and hear around us is but a melancholy 
testimony of the triumph of things seen and near, over things dis- 
tant and invisible, in the hearts and understandin s of mankind. 


Nor can any class of men exhibit a more peace lustration of 
this truth, than they who press upon us a theory so opposite to it. 


Their pages are open to discussions and speculations in eyery 
branch of fiterature, and all kinds of talent an acquirement are at 
their command. ‘They allow that the topics im question are the most 
sublime, and they cannot deny that they are the most instructive, 
and the most important; and if they be also the, most touching 
and the miost bastirny.: how comes it to pass that they, are, so 
rarely found to aniniate the pages of a work whose policy it, must 
be to interest and affect its readers, a$ well as it is its duty, to in- 
form and instruct them? We blame them not for their forbear- 
ance; they are labouring in their vocation, and all things consi- 
dered, we do not repine at it; but we ask the question, to. show 
how strangely their own practice belies their theory... Aduutting, 
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however, all that may be said or imagined in favour of the elevation 
of the topics, and more than is due on the ground of their interest, 

what reason is there for affirming that they belong exclusively 
to the pulpit? Is it not obvious that the great features of Christi- 
anity, the piercing eye, and the strong arm of Omnipotence, the 
peace of an approving conscience, and the stings of a guilty one, 
the awful prospects of eternity, nay, even the loveliness of the 
Christian precepts, and the beauty of the great example of them, 
are all topics of which the orators of the senate and the bar may 
avail themselves, whenever the fit occasion, the “ dignus vindice 
nodus” may appear, and with as much facility and propriety as the 
clergy can resort to those which are purely secular; with this dif- 
ference indeed, that whereas in the former case, the subject must 
be dignified and elevated, in the latter there is always danger of its 
being degraded by such excursions. On the other hand, it must 
be considered rather as a drawback upon the topics of the clergy, 

that however exalted, they are always the same; that they are pre- 
cisely the doctrines, and the precepts, upon which inspiration first 
poured her light, and learning and eloquence have been exhaust- 
ig their stores for centuries ; and that they have already been 
placed im such a variety of lights, and enforced on so many 
grounds, as to render it difficult for an ingenious man to add either 
novelty or weight to them. 

And what shall we say to the posture of mind imputed to the 
audience, that they are assembled for no other purpose than to 
hear these topics discussed! We are not of those who love to 
riot in dark and morbid views of human corruption. ‘That many 
persons do come to church, humanly speaking, with this simplicity 
of purpose, and are edified and edify accordingly, we are cer- 
tain, and that the number of these is increasing with the growth 
of Christian knowledge, and the increasing zeal and intelligence of 
our preachers, we verily believe, and sincerely rejoice at; but a 
great change remains still to be effected, and many a victory to be 
achieved over the world, the flesh, and the devil, before this asser- 
tion can be maintained in its full latitude, and even before the 
eloquence of the pulpit can stand, with regard to this matter, 
upon a level with that of the senate and the bar. We know too 
well, that form and early habit, a desire to while away the time, to 
see and to be seen, to collect matter for criticism and discussion, 
finally, to appear godlyto the world, are all motives which, variously 
moditied aud compounded, do in fact often bring men to church, 
and occupy or distract their attention while there ; and setting aside 
a few rare cases of successful novelty which arrest for a while the 
feelings of mankind and are soon forgotten, we are compelled to 
state, that the deepest attention which the most eloquent of preach- 
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ers, fraught with his sublime doctrines, can command from persons 
sitting at their ease, is not to be compared with that thrilling in- 
terest, that fixed and breathless anxiety, with which men of all 
ranks pressed together in crowded alleys and suffocating lobbies, 
hang upon the discussions of state policy, and of crimmal y ssa 
prudence, and thus painfully demonstrate the singleness of pure 

se which brought them there. Here, indeed, is the great fal- 
~ of the argument: it is the want of this singleness of mind in 
the audience; it is the hearing of the ears while the heart is often 
reckless, uninterested, or preoccupied, which damps the spirit 
and weakens the eloquence of the pulpit: and'so long as the 
habits and opinions of mankind continue to foster this indiffer- 
ence, and to aid the heart in abusing the understanding, no ad- 
vantages which the clergy possess, neither the respect due to their 
moral character, (we are thankful for this acknowledgement,) nor 
the high and eternal interest of their topics, nor the commission 
with which they are intrusted to make these topics personal to 
their hearers, can compensate, either to the speaker or his audi- 
ence, for the disadvantages which it brings. It is their business 
and profession. We hear it said by many; they are paid for it; 
and thus, charm they ever so wisely, the heart is closed against 
their voice. 

The next advantage urged, is the position of the preacher with 
respect to his hearers—that he speaks with a most complete pre- 
paration, in the midst of a profound silence, without the slightest 
contention to ruffle him, or those who listen to him. With re- 
spect to the preparation, if it regard only the composition and 
the style, it is an argument which cuts both ways. What the 
preacher gains in smoothness, correctness, and method, by this 
means, he often loses in animation, force, and impressiveness.’ If 
it imply principally an acquaintance with the subject, then we 
say, that it is an advantage not peculiar to the pulpit. The best 
speeches which have been recorded, bear evident marks of longer 
and more laborious preparation than ordinaty sermons. Nor, 
indeed, can we imagine, that any wise man would venture to dis- 
cuss a comprehensive and difficult subject before an intelligent 
audience of any kind, without much previous study and medita- 
tion. Were we to point out the best position in which an elo+ 
quent and accomplished speaker could place himself before his 
audience, we should say, let him come prepared with a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, in all its bearings and relations, and with 
his matter well selected, assorted, and arranged, but leave it to his 
own genius and good taste, and to the feelings of his audience, to 
suggest both the manner and the measure in which it should be 
expressed. This is an advantage which secular orators may always 

NO. IIE.—JULY, 1827. G 
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have, aud which Mr. Hall, in fact, had, but which the Protestant 
clergy, as a body, cannot have. 

But if the preacher derive no advantage from his preparation, 
still less can he hope to obtain any from the calm and quiescent 
state of his audience. We have considered this point maturely ; 
and if we had been driven (which, thank God, 1s not the case) 
to apologise for any want of spirit or intelligence in the sermons 
of the clergy, we should have pleaded that very position as an ex- 
cuse which the reviewer has imputed to them as an aggravation.— 
What could rouse a man more effectually to bring every faculty 
into vigorous action—to repress unseemly violence—to avoid 
all weak points, and to entrench himself on strong ones—to 
do, in fact, every thing which could promise a good discourse, 
than the knowledge that he is speaking in the presence of per- 
sons mindful of every word he utters, watchful of every slip he 
makes, and ready to answer while the impression ts fresh upon 
the minds of the assembly? On the other hand, what can be more 
inviting to indolence and carelessness, what more favourable to 
violence or rashness, than to be placed in a situation where no 
opposition can be anticipated, where every word expires upon the 
lip, and is never likely to rise up in judgment against the preacher?! 

Aud this opinion, founded as it is on the well-known princi- 
ples of the human mind, is confirmed by the every-day experience 
of life. Itis in the strife, and struggle, and suspence of debate, 
that men are often found, both at the senate and the bar, to put 
forth energies, and to force convictions, of which they did not 
even suspect themselves to be capable. Even the great leader of 
the opposition himself, when writing his history in his closet, apart 
from his usual stimulants, was found to be not the same person 
as when contending with congenial spirits on his arena of the 
House of Commons; and sure we are, that if the orators of our 
own times, instead of addressing themselves to an animated as- 
sembly, ready to cheer with their applause, or to stimulate with 
their opposition, were condemned to deliver a political oration, 
once a week, to a silent and quiescent audience, they would soon 
cease to produce those splendid passages which are so apt to put 
the senate ina flame. It is true that men of strong imagination, 
exempt from fear of opposition or reply, may sometimes, in the 
pulpit or elsewhere, give a greater loose to their imagination than 
they would otherwise be disposed to do, and that this very aban- 
donment must occasionally be productive of felicitous passages 
which may make strong impression upon the minds of the au- 
dience, and effect the very convictions which they want. But 
this advantage is more than counterbalanced by other ills, and at 
all events it is not of a kind to serve the reviewer's argument, 
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which requires fine sermons. That which is most striking to an 
audience, when swayed by the tones of the speaker’s voice and 
by the sympathies of our common nature, is often found very un- 
satisfactory to him in his calmer moments, and in his own closet, 
when these stimulants are removed; and accordingly we find, 
that when men of good taste and intelligence are reviewing their 
addresses, with a view to publication, they often deem it neces- 
sary to alter, and even to erase those very passages which excited 
the most admiration when heard.* In truth, if the clergy had no 
better advantages than their position to call forth their powers, 
they would soon cease to animate or edify their hearers as they 
do; and, were it possible to reverse that position, which could 
only be done at the expense of all good feeling and decorum, the 
effect would be, that many modest and intelligent, as well as some 
ignorant preachers, would be driven from the pulpit, but that, 
from the increased exertion and animation it would create, more 
sermons would be produced fit for the closet and the press. 
Finally, we come to the last advantage—the number of sermons 
preached; and this is the argument of whose sophistry and ten- 
dency we have the strongest reason to complain. Out of 16,000 
sermons preached in England and Wales, including those of dis- 
senters, (how came Scotland to be excluded from the calcula 
tion?) the reviewer exclaims, triumphantly :— i 


“ How small a per-centage of this last number ever sees the light 
through the press! How trifling the per-centage of this number ever 
reaches a second edition! How difficult to account for the few fine ones 
out of such a number !” 


And, first, we wonder how it could have escaped this reasoner; 
that the great number of sermons weekly preached, coupled with 
the immense number already printed, instead of being a reason 
for expecting large additions, do of themselves constitute a strong 
and growing obstacle to every increase of them: for surely when 
so much is weekly enforced, and afloat in men’s minds, on this 
subject, and such rich treasures of old divinity are already in the 
hands and the mouths of men, it may well be a question with an 
intelligent clergyman, whether any thing he could urge, however 
suited to his own audience, was likely to interest the general 
reader? And to this cause it is unquestionably owing, that many 
excellent sermons never see the light which might be productive 


* The reviewer, who does not hesitate to change his ground in the course of his dis- 
cussion, sometimes taking for his criterion of pulpit eloquence the effect produced upon 
the audience, and sometimes the judgment of the critic in his closet, appeals to Dean 


Kirwan’s Charity Sermons, iv proof of the capability of pulpit eloquence. They have 
been printed since his death, and they are said to be any thing bot fine sermons, 
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of great edification and advantage, and, in the sense of the reviewer, 
be termed fine discourses. 

Again, before a candid reasoner would draw an unfavourable 
conclusion from a comparison of the number of sermons preached, 
with the number of fine ones printed, he would naturally inquire 
with what feelings and for what object the great body of them was 
composed; for if it should turn out after all, not only that they 
were not written for the purpose of being printed, but that if they 
had been so written, they would have been utterly unsuited to the 
great design and duty of the preacher, it must follow that the 
comparison itself is idle and unmeaning; and the inference alto- 
gether null. But that this is the fact, it is very easy to show; 
the great object of every preacher, next to the glory of God, and 
indeed in connexion with it, is the edification of his audience. The 
less he thinks of himself and the more of them the better. With 
this view, he must study their wants, their habits, aud their infor- 
mation,—he must inquire what avenues are open to his argu- 
ments—what chords are likely to be responsive to his touch;— 
what topics are conformable and proportioned to their understand- 
ings; and if he do all this, it is clear that he will adopt very 
different materials and a different construction, from those he 
would select, were he only desirous to make the most of his own 
learning and abilities. And as it is obvious, that of the eleven 
thousand church of England congregations, nineteen-twentieths, 
at least, are either simple rustics or raised only a few degrees 
above them,—the wonder is not that there 1s so small a per-cen- 
tage of printed sermons, but that we have so many good ones. 

We attach the greatest possible efficacy to preaching; we be- 
lieve, in the widest sense, that faith cometh by hearing and “ hear- 
ing by the word of God;” and we speak it not boastfully, but 
thankfully, when we say, that there never was a period when 
greater attention was paid to this talent by the clergy, and greater 
benefits flowed from it to the people, than at the present day. 
Stull we think the fault is, that they are too refined for their 
audience ; but the more they seek to remedy this defect, the 
more they study to feed the flocks committed to their charge 
with food that may be convenient for them, the less chance they 
will have of pleasing the fastidious taste of a reviewer, or of 
swelling that per-centage of printed sermons, the smallness of 
which has excited so much wonder. ‘ How little,” says an 
author from whose decision this critic would scarcely be disposed 
to appeal, “ how little must the promise of God be felt in that 
place, where the high functions of the pulpit are degraded into a 
stipulated exchange of entertainment on the one side, and of ad- 
miration on the other: and surely it were a sight to make angels 
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weep, when a weak and vapouring mortal, surrounded by his fel- 
low sinners, finds it a dearer object to his bosom, to regale his 
hearers by the exhibition of himself, than to do in plain earnest 
the work of his master, and urge on the business of repentance 
and faith by the impressive simplicity of the Gospel.” 

The true question to be discussed, if it were worth while, with 
a view to the fact alleged, is this:—Does the number of good 
sermons printed, bear a fair proportion to the number preached 
in those places, and under those circumstances, which are favour- 
able to the full development of the learning, taste, and talent re- 
quired for such compositions? And this we might answer in the 
affirmative. But waving this inquiry altogether, we may con- 
clude, that of the advantages imputed exclusively to the pulpit, 
some are common to other species of oratory, and others are 
no advantages at all. On the other hand it cannot be denied, 
that the preachers of divine truth are cut off from many 
sources Of interest, always open to orators of the bar and 
the senate, and exceedingly restricted in others which the latter 
profit by to the uttermost. Conscious of the awful situation 
in which they stand, and of the immense importance which 
hangs upon their words, the clergy are bound to keep a check 
upon their imagination and a bridle upon their lips. In fancy, 
ornament, and invention, their range is comparatively much 
limited, and in their appeals to the passions they must be very 
cautious not only what feelings they excite, but to what extent 
they carry them. However elevated their thoughts, they must be 
clothed in words of plainness, soberness and moderation, and 
many of those figures of rhetoric, which give so great a zest and 
tartness to other orators, must be either excluded altogether or 
used with great reserve. Flashes of wit and merriment and sar- 
casm, and even unguarded playfulness, would be unbecoming 
and revolting ; while every degree of exaggeration and misrepre- 
sentation ought to be excluded from the lips of those who are the 
acknowledged messengers of a God of truth andlove. Above all, 
they must abstain from every thing like personality and invective ; 
and when we reflect upon the materials of which the most cele- 
brated orations have been composed, the Corona, the Philippics, 
the Milo, the Catiline, and others, and consider how much of the 
interest we find there is owing to the animosity and recrimination 
and resentment which so eloquently and powerfully reign through- 
out, we must see in this blessed exemption alone, an adequate 
cause for some difference of popular effect. It is not, however, 
the fault of the preacher, still less of the subject, but of human 
frailty and infirmity. Were angels and good men made perfect 
the auditors, how opposite would things appear! 
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But the reviewer, not satistied with the effect of these arguments 
in degrading pulpit eloquence, refers to the public taste for a con- 
firmation of them, appealing to the evil name which this species 
of composition has acquired, and affirming that, while sermons 
form the most numerous class of publications, they soonest sink 
into oblivion. Now, setting aside the invidious and ungracious 
character of this appeal, which leaves no doubt to what age of 
pulpit eloquence the strictures are intended to apply, we are at 
a loss to conjecture by what process of reasoning these assertions 
can be reconciled with each other. If, in this teeming age of lite- 
rature, sermons form the most numerous class of compositions, 
why does he complain of the small per-centage of them which 
are printed? If it be true that they have an evil report, why in 
the name of common sense are they so much in request? Book- 
sellers do not usually give away their works; still less will 
people continue to purchase what they neither want nor like ; 
nor do we know any reason for a great supply in this or mm any 
other commodity than a great demand. For our own part, 
we acknowledge no better criterion of the public taste, than the 
state of the public press; and looking to the facts which it dis~ 
closes to us during the last twenty years, we may fairly conclude, 
that instead of being a period of distaste for such topics and early 
oblivion of them, it has been remarkable for its encouragement 
and revival of them. Occasional sermons, depending for their 
interest upon some local or temporary causes, carry with them the 
seeds of their own decay, and like most modern. speeches soon 
sink into forgetfulness, and for the same cause too. But of the 
great body of this numerous class, it 1s notoriously otherwise 5 
they have entered largely into the literature of the country: 
many volumes have been printed and reprinted of which the re- 
viewer probably never heard, and what is more, the demand for 
them on the part of the public has been so much increased, that 
the regular supply, great as it confessedly is, could not satisfy it. 
Accordingly, recourse has been had repeatedly to the ages which 
are past; and a long list of venerable names, Taylor, and Beve- 
ridge and Barrow, and Sherlock and Leighton, and many others 
which had slumbered peaceably on the shelves of our fathers and 
grandfathers for a century, have lately gone forth again to the 
public eye, passed through several editions, and are still running a 
prosperous course, concurrent with modern sermons, to the edifi- 
cation of the public, and to the emolument of the editors. No- 
thing can be more indicative of the public taste, than this fact, 
nothing more subversive of the reviewer’s reasoning,—for this 
spirit did not spring up of itself; and while we rejoice in it 
mainly as a proof of the growing and increasing interest with 
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which the concerns of Christianity are regarded by the public, it 
would be most unfair and uneandid to deny, that ob to the 
production and support of it, the British clergy of the present 
day, as well by their preaching as by their writings, have yery 
largely and essentially contributed. 

But it is time that we should turn to the work before us, 
which happily comes in aid of our argument. 

‘The author, Dr. D’Oyly, whose name is familiar in the public 
mind as editor, conjointly with Bishop Mant, of that most useful 
and excellent work the Church of England Bible, is also well 
known to the literary world by his life of Archbisho Sancroft, 
and by several controversial tracts, remarkable for the vein of 
strong sense and of sound argument which runs throughout 
them. 

We are grateful to him that he has found leisure from the 
active supermtendence of an immense parish, and the pressure of 
other general ecclesiastical concerns, to prepare these sermons 
for the press, and we have a pleasure in stating our opinion 
that they will be found worthy of the reputation he enjoys, 
and what will be more satisfactory to him, extensively useful and 
instructive. It is right, however, that we should be candid with 
our readers. ‘They are not common sermons upon the usual 
topics, nor drawn up in a common way; but rather a collection 
of theological discussions, upon a variety of controversial and. 
doctrinal points of great interest and of frequent occurrence in 
the Christian’s path. In this view, however, they may be recom- 
mended to several classes of our readers, ‘To the scholar, they 
may be offered as specimens of acute and ingenious reasoning, 
ably illustrated with critical and philological notes, ‘The stu- 
dent in divinity will find in them, a clear and concise statement 
of some of the most important doctrines of our church, and of 
the grounds on which they rest, while the general reader cannot 
fail of being editied and instructed by the earnest and impressive 
manner in which many topics of useful Christian inquiry are laid 
open and enforced. 

The language is clear, forcible, and harmonious, often elevated, 
but never inflated ; the materials are judiciously selected and well 
arranged; and though i it may perhaps be thought that some of the 
controversial topics are more fully treated than others, the defect 
is to be traced not to any want of fairness in the author, but 
to the difficulty of comprising within the narrow limits of one 
or two sermons, all the objections to which some pregnant ques- 
tions have given birth; and to the impossibility of selecting in 
such a manner as to satisfy the different tastes of all. 

The first two sermons embrace a wide and interesting field 
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of inquiry, that of the particular providence of God—a field 
which has constantly exercised the thoughts of philosophers as 
well as divines, in every civilized country under heaven, and in 
which the best conclusions of enlightened reason have not been 
very different from the discoveries of Revelation. 

‘Coen such a theme it is not to be expected that much new 
light can be thrown, nor indeed should it be attempted ; but as 
there is no branch of Christian knowledge, in which ordinary 
minds are so liable to misapprehension, so is there none in 
which a sound and judicious interpretation is more important. 
The very abundance and variety of declarations, both in the Old 
and New Testament, which affect the question, and the vast 
number of facts which may be brought to bear upon it, con- 
stitute the real difficulty of the case, and often lead to erroneous 
conclusions, and vain distinctions and speculations. 

Rightly, therefore, to deduce from such a mass of evidence, 
and clearly and consistently to lay down the leading truths which 
should regulate the Christian’s faith—to draw a clear and distinct 
line between the secret things which belong unto the Lord, and 
the things which have been revealed for us and for our children— 
to point out those paths of error which lie upon the mght hand 
and on the left, and the consequences to which they lead; and 
finally, to fix our thoughts, amidst the clouds and perplexities 
around us, upon a God of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, 
on whom it will be our happiness to rest, and to whom it is our 
duty to be resigned—-these are important services, and these we 
think Dr. D’Oyly has performed in the work before us. The 
text is from Matt. x. 30. 


** But the very hairs of your head are numbered.” 


After a fair statement of the difficulty of the subject, and the 
two opposite extremes into which mankind have been led, Dr. 


D’Oyly proceeds to lay down the positions which he purposes to 
maintain. 


** Now the important truths, that the Supreme Being does exercise 
a continual providence and a moral government in the world; that He 
does ordain the issues of futurity, as well as fore-know them ; that He 
does superintend the execution of those general laws which He has es- 
tablished ; that He does, in those manners and degrees, which, though 
inscrutable to us, are seen by His supreme wisdom to be right and fitting, 
so over-rule the dispositions and the actions of His subject creatures as 
to make them minister to His special designs ; these truths are pressed 
by various considerations on our firmest conviction.”—p. 5. 


These positions he endeavours to establish; first, upon the 


grounds suggested by human reason; second, from the clearer 
light of Revelation. 
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In considering the first, he pursues the same train of reasoning 
which wise and good men have followed in every age, deducing 
the providence of God from his existence and attributes; and his 
existence and attributes (viz. his infinite wisdom, power, and ho- 
liness,) from the works of the creation around us, and, in truth, 
arguing as Cicero had done,—“ Qui providentiam negant, verbis 
licet Deum ponunt, necessé tollunt.” Hence, step by step, he 
concludes, that the eternal mind has an absolute and perfect 
knowledge of all things in general, and of every one in particular, 
comprehending, at one view, the past, the present, and the future. 

Again, he derives the same truths of the particular providence 
of God and his moral government, from observations, general and 
particular, on the affairs of men. Upon this part of the subject, 
which is not so beaten, he expresses himself with much ability 
and force, and strengthens his positions with a great variety of 
apposite illustration. | 


“ Many instances are recorded in history, many suggested by indivi- 
dual experience, of events so singularly brought anee as to be placed 
beyond the limits of mere accidental occurrence, and to bear the certain 
stamp and impress of superintending intelligence and power. Not only 
is the general course of worldly events directed towards the support of 
virtue and the depression of vice ; but the train of circumstances, 
which these purposes are effected, is sometimes so wonderfully drawn 
out, is so regular, yet so perplenes, as undoubtedly to mark the hand of 
some special designer. In public affairs, success has, in many striking 
cases, in a manner contrary to all presumption founded on common 
chances, crowned the exerttons of honest policy, and discomfiture has 
abashed the hopes of interested ambition and arrogant impiety ; effects 
have been produced wholly disproportioned to their visible means ; 
weakness has obtained a triumph over enormous strength: causes have 
strangely conspired to produce issues wholly unexpected : secret machi- 
nations have been brought to light by improbable accidents: plans, ap- 
parently the best digested, have been frustrated at the moment of their 
execution, by circumstances which no human sagacity could foresee, and 
no human skill prevent: prosperity and calamity have flowed in a com- 
bined series, far too regular to be sup the mere result of general 
laws, operating without some special direction: instruments have been 
raised up unexpectedly for the punishment of national sins, and these 
instruments, having fulfilled their part, have sunk under some awful visi- — 
tation. In private life, individuals have been preserved as by a miracle, when 
destruction has appeared inevitable. They have had their consciences 
suddenly awakened by some unexpected stroke. They have been checked 
by some awful warning in a career of thoughtless guilt. The band of 
the villain has been stayed by some cause totally un n; or he has 
been cut off, immediately after the ion of his crime, by an angry 
visitation ; or his guilt: has been ht to light after a long lapse of 
time, by a combination of unexpected circumstances, which speak some 
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special direction and design, in terms which no reflecting mind can mis- 
interpret. ‘True it is, that we can never produce demonstrative proof 
that any particular issues have been brought to pass by the special inter- 
ference of Divine Providence ; and, if any one should deny that they 
have been so brought about, and should maintain that all has resulted 
from the mere fortuitous operation of general laws, or concurrence of 
circumstances, we must leave him to his opinion, having no means of 
bringing it to the actual test. But the matter may safely be suffered to 
rest on the common feelings and apprehensions of mankind ; and, from 
observing the strength and the universality of these feelings, we may 
safely pronounce that blind and insensible must he be, who has never 
seen the lineaments of the Almighty arm plainly impressed on the pass- 
ing events of the world ; to whom experience and observation have not 


conveyed proofs of a specially controlling Providence, too clear to be mis- 
taken, too striking to be missed.’’—pp. 8—10, 


We are almost afraid of pushing this reasoning further, but we 
might appeal to another kind of demonstration of a particular 
providence in the breasts of men, which few who reflect at all will 
refuse to acknowledge. When a man looks back upon the pas- 
sages of his past life, some will probably occur to him, which, at 
the time were as unwelcome as they were unaccountable and un- 
expected, but which have since turned out highly beneficial, and 
which he now discerns to have been determined by natural causes 
at that time unknown to him. And surely the fair inference to 
be drawn from this fact is, that God conceals the tendencies of 
natural causes from our view, lest we should trust in them, and 
be unmindful of himself, but discovers them afterwards, with 
all their harmonies and uses, that we may acknowledge his wis- 
dom and goodness, and learn to trust in him afterwards. 

From these conclusions of reason Dr. D’Oyly turns to the 
declarations of Scripture which abundantly confirm and enlighten 
them ; first, by its manifold declarations ; second, by the insight 
it affords of the proceedings of Providence in its several histories 
and records ; and third, by inculcating the duty of prayer, which 
presupposes a directing and controlling Providence, and by the 
promise of the Holy Spirit which implies it. And then he con- 
cludes with this powerful and eloquent appeal :— 


“« The opinion, then, that the Supreme Being does manifest Himself 
in the character of a moral governor of the world,—that He not only 
sees, but, seeing, governs and directs, with a view to particular designs, 
—that He does so superintend the operations and the effects of those ge- 
neral laws which He has established, as to turn them to the fulfilment of 
schemes and purposes, planned in the dark recesses of His inscrutable 
wisdom— this opinion, formed on the best conclusions of reason, and the 
express declarations of Revelation, is pressed by convincing proofs on our 


serious belief. Let speculative philosophy or presumptuous impiety 
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fondly form conjectures of a Supreme Being, raised to an unspeakable 
height above all worldly matters; sitting aloof in distant unconcern; 
too dignified to extend His regard to events placed so far below the 

p and stretch of an Eternal Mind. Be it for us to admire, in hue 
mility and silence, the amazing range of that comprehensive wisdom, 
which, while it takes in the grandest objects of created nature, neglects 
not the most minute. Be it for us to recollect, that no prouder mani- 
festation of the Divine perfections can be pressed upon our notice, than 
by the consideration that He, who wheels the planets in their heavenly 
paths, who regulates the movements of unnumbered systems of worlds 
scattered through the vast fields of immensity, is at the same time able to 
notice individually the most minute occurrences ; that He ‘ numbereth 
even the hairs of men,’ and guides with present and immediate influ- 
ences the whole course of worldly affairs. 

«A just view and apprehension of the continual providence of God, 
and of His moral government of the world, such as it has been my en- 
deavour to establish in this discourse, may be termed the foundation and 
the ground-work of all religious feeling in the heart of man. ‘To be 
lieve that a God exists, and not to believe that.IH- fills all things with 
His pervading essence, and governs all things by His presiding intelli- 
gence and power, is to be left in a state of practical atheism. The per- 
son, whose belief extends no further, may be said to live without God in 
the world: he is destitute of all the present hopes and consolations of 
religion: he sees in the events of things which take place around him, 
nothing but the issues of undirected chance. On the other hand, when 
the belief is once established, that the great God, who made the world 
and all things therein, is no indifferent spectator of the events which 
take place in it, but observes, controls, and over-rules them, so that no- 
thing takes place without His permission,—when this belief is firmly 
established, how altered is the view of things to every reflecting mind ! 
We then associate awful apprehensions of Infinite intelligence, power, 
and goodness, with all that we behold and all that we experience, We 
look up to the Supreme Disposer for the good which we expect : we ac- 
cept evil with humility, as dispensed to us by His sovereign will. We 
feel the duty and necessity of turning our hearts to Him with prayer and 
thanksgiving. We learn to trust in His wisdom and goodness under all 
the changes and chances of this mortal life. We know that there must 
be wise design in every dispensation, although we may be wholly un- 
able to trace it. We know that, where much is apparently wrong, every 
thing must be really right. We learn to say with Eli, in full sincerity 
of soul, whatever be the portion assigned to ourselves or to others, ‘ It 
is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.’””—pp. 21—23. 


In the next discourse he endeavours to guard the minds of his 
hearers against the delusions and distinctions into which the doc- 
trine of a particular Providence has sometimes led even good and 
well-meaning Christians, and which he thus clearly states :— 


“* But while this doctrine is, in its right apprehension, most wholesome 
and most consolatory, productive of true religious feeling, tending to 
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icken our hopes, to invigorate our faith, to nourish our piety, and to 
} ere us to resignation under all the vicissitudes of life; it has some- 
times beer. so misunderstood, as to lead to very false views, and very er- 
roneous conclusions. It has encouraged the heated enthusiast to con- 
sider himself as directly impelled and acted upon, in every thing which 
he does, by the immediate power of God; to suppose himself, at every 
moment of success, to be the favourite of Heaven; at every reverse of 
fortune, to be suffering under its judgments ; and it has induced weak 
and superstitious minds to consider the will of Heaven to be visibly, de- 
clared in all the passing occurrences of the world, and to mix up with 
unhallowed familiarity in the low concerns of human life the name of 
that High and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity. It shall therefore be 
my purpose, in the present discourse, to suggest some considerations, 
which may, I trust, suppress presumption, and guard against error, on 
this important subject; and may enable us to maintain the full belief of 
the constant and particular providence of God exercised in the world, 
without falling into those delusions which have too often prevailed in 
connection with this belief.""—pp. 24—25. 


Then, after impressing with great force and piety the humility 
with which weak and ignorant beings, like ourselves, should ap- 
proach this most high and mysterious subject, he lays down 
the position, that the Providence of God is, in some manner or 
other, so exercised as not to over-rule or interfere with the entire 
free agency of man, and thus proceeds to reason upon it :— 


“ If there be any one truth, of which we can justly say that we have 
no doubt, it is that we are endowed with free will to act in this manner 
or in that ; to choose the worse, instead of the better part, or the better 
instead of the worse. We feel this to be so certain, that we cannot, by 
any effort which we can make, bring ourselves to the contrary belief. 
We feel it at every instant of our lives, at every step which we take ; 
and under a contrary persuasion, we could not believe ourselves to be, 
what all Scripture declares that we are, beings accountable before God 
for our obedient or disobedient conduct. Hence it would seem to be 
certain, as far as on such a matter we can attain to any certainty, that 
the government exercised by God cannot contravene the entire free 
agency of man. In what manner this freedom of human actions can be 
made to consist with the continual exercise of God's providential go- 
vernment over the world, it is in vain for us, in this our state of imper- 
fect knowledge, to pretend to understand. Still, our inability to under- 
stand this mysterious matter affords no sufficient reason for doubting 
or disbelieving the truth itself. For we are living in the midst of things 
which baflle the research of our feeble ray of reason. We are sur- 
rounded with perplexity on every side; and, to doubt or disbelieve, 
wheresoever we cannot understand, were to shake our confidence in 
many of those truths, on which we are obliged to act at every instant of 
our lives. 

** But, as far as we can venture to conjecture, we may be led to con- 
clude that, while, on the one hand, the exercise of man's free will must 
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be ever subject to the Divine control, so, on the other hand, God car- 
ries on His providential government rather by indirectly over-ruling, 
than by directly controlling ; rather by making the voluntary actions and 
movements of free and accountable beings couspire and work together, 
for the fulfilment of His purposes, than by directly interfering with those 
actions and movements. ‘Thus is it, no doubt, that while ‘ many de- 
vices are in man’s heart,’ things are so made to fall out as to time, 
place, and circumstance, that those issues are brought to pass, not 
which man intends, but which God ordains. Thus, for any thing we 
know, this indirect influence may be sufficient for all the purposes of Di- 
vine providence. At all events, it is not to be expected that we should 
have in any particular case sensible and certain proof of direct Divine 
control. For, while it was the character of God's extraordinary provi- 
dence, when such providence was exercised in the world, to afford per- 
ceptible traces of its action, itis the character of His ordinary providence 
to exert itself without any perceptible marks, by so mixing itself with 
natural and moral causes, as not to be distinguished from them by its 
effects.’ —pp. 27—29. 


In truth this is one of those difficulties in which we must be 
content to resign ourselves to the will of God. “ Demus illum 
aliquod facere, et nos non posse intelligere,” says St. Austin; 
and to the same effect is the reasoning of the acute and learned 
Dean of Chester, in his second sermon upon predestination and 
election, who argues very justly that there may be fundamental 
propositions, not indeed contradictory, but whose co-existence is 
inconceivable to our faculties. :* 


“If that God made every thing, knowing before hand all that would 
come to pass, and all that man would do, be an undeniable truth—if, 
nevertheless, he deals with man as if he were free to act, and rewards 
and punishes him according to this trial, and we cannot comprehend 
how both these things should be true together, we can yet believe 
them both to be true, and so believing, we may conclude that many 
of our occasional reasonings concerning these things must be infected 
with the same apparent incongruity that strikes us in the annunciation 
of those first principles. We ought not to wonder at these difficulties ; 
we ought rather to expect them. Strife must be endless, if we are 
not to rest till they are all explained and harmonized; and error, 
not truth, will prevail, if either position be so established as to exclude 
the other. Let us, however, carefully bear in mind, that these are not 
contradictions but apparent incongruities, and the same answer which we 
give to those who press us with the main difficulty, must, in all reason, 
be allowed to cover these also.” | 


Dr. D’Oyly then proceeds to show in a variety of instances, 
how impossible it is for men to know before-hand what may be 
the ends of the Divine Providence in the passing events which 
occur to those around us, and therefore how presumptuous to 
interpret the will of Heaven in permitting them. 
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uicken our hopes, to invigorate our faith, to nourish our piety, and to 
) ara us to resignation under all the vicissitudes of life; it has some- 
times been so misunderstood, as to lead to very false views, and very er- 
roneous conclusions. It has encouraged the heated enthusiast to con- 
sider himself as directly impelled and acted upon, in every thing which 
he does, by the immediate power of God; to suppose himself, at every 
moment of success, to be the favourite of Heaven; at every reverse of 
fortune, to be suffering under its judgments ; and it has induced weak 
and superstitious minds to consider the will of Heaven to be visibly, de- 
clared in all the passing occurrences of the world, and to mix up with 
anhallowed familiarity in the low concerns of human life the name of 
that High and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity. It shall therefore be 
my purpose, in the present discourse, to suggest some considerations, 
which may, I trust, suppress presumption, and guard against error, on 
this important subject; and may enable us to maintain the full belief of 
the constant and particular providence of God exercised in the world, 
without falling into those delusions which have too often prevailed in 
connection with this belief.""-—pp. 24—25. 


Then, after impressing with great force and piety the humility 
with which weak and ignorant beings, like ourselves, should ap- 
proach this most high and mysterious subject, he lays down 
the position, that the Providence of God is, in some manner or 
other, so exercised as not to over-rule or interfere with the entire 
free agency of man, and thus proceeds to reason upon it :— 


“ If there be any one truth, of which we can pwd say that we have 
1 to act in this manner 


no doubt, it is that we are endowed with free wi 
or in that ; to choose the worse, instead of the better part, or the better 
instead of the worse. We feel this to be so certain, hee we cannot, by 
any effort which we can make, bring ourselves to the contrary belief. 
We feel it at every instant of our lives, at every step which we take ; 
and under a contrary persuasion, we could not believe ourselves to be, 
what all Scripture declares that we are, beings accountable before God 
for our obedient or disobedient conduct. Hence it would seem to be 
certain, as far as on such a matter we can attain to any certainty, that 
the government exercised by God cannot contravene the entire free 
agency of man. In what manner this freedom of human actions can be 
made to consist with the continual exercise of God’s providential go- 
vernment over the world, it is in vain for us, in this our state of imper- 
fect knowledge, to pretend to understand. Still, our inability to under- 
stand this mysterious matter affords no sufficient reason for doubting 
or disbelieving the truth itself. For we are living in the midst of things 
which baffle the research of our feeble ray of reason. We are sur- 
rounded with perplexity on every side; and, to doubt or disbelieve, 
wheresoever we cannot understand, were to shake our confidence in 
many of those truths, on which we are obliged to act at every instant of 
our lives. 

** But, as far as we can venture to conjecture, we may be led to con- 
clude that, while, on the one hand, the exercise of mans free will must 
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be ever subject to the Divine control, so, on the other hand, God car- 
ries on His providential government rather by indirectly over-ruling, 
than by directly controlling ; rather by making the voluntary actions and 
movements of free and accountable beings conspire and work together, 
for the fulilment of His purposes, than by directly interfering with those 
actions and movements. Thus is it, no doubt, that while ‘ many de- 
vices are in man’s heart, things are so made to fall out as to time, 
place, and circumstance, that those issues are brought to pass, not 
which man intends, but which God ordains. Thus, for any thing we 
know, this indirect influence may be sufficient for all the purposes of Di- 
vine providence. At all events, it is not to be expected that we should 
have in any particular case sensible and certain proof of direct Divine 
control. For, while it was the character of God's extraordinary ke 
dence, when such providence was exercised in the world, to afford per- 
ceptible traces of its action, itis the character of His ordinary providence 
to exert itself without any perceptible marks, by so mixing itself with 
natural and moral causes, as not to be distinguished from them by its 
effects." —pp. 27—29. 


In truth this is one of those difficulties in which we must be 
content to resign ourselves to the will of God. ‘ Demus illum 
aliquod facere, et nos non posse intelligere,” says St. Austin; 
and to the same effect is the reasoning of the acute and learned 
Dean of Chester, in his second sermon upon predestination and 
election, who argues very justly that there may be fundamental 
propositions, not indeed contradictory, but whose co-existence is 
inconceivable to our faculties. 


“If that God made every thing, knowing before hand all that would 
come to pass, and all that man would do, be an undeniable truth—if, 
nevertheless, he deals with man as if he were free to act, and rewards 
and punishes him according to this trial, and we cannot comprehend 
how both these things should be true together, we can yet believe 
them both to be true, and so believing, we may conclude that many 
of our occasional reasonings concerning these things must be infected 
with the same apparent incongruity that strikes us in the annunciation 
of those first principles. We ought not to wonder at these difficulties ; 
we ought rather to expect them, Strife must be endless, if we are 
not to rest till they are all explained and harmonized; and error, 
not truth, will prevail, if either position be so established as to exclude 
the other. Let us, however, carefully bear in mind, that these are not 
contradictions but apparent incongruities, and the same answer which we 
give to those who press us with the main difficulty, must, in all reason, 
be allowed to cover these also.” 


Dr. D’Oyly then proceeds to show in a variety of instances, 
how impossible it is for men to know before-hand what may be 
the ends of the Divine Providence in the passing events which 
occur to those around us, and therefore how presumptuous to 
interpret the will of Heaven in permitting them. 
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“ Success,” he says, “ on any particular occasion, may be a mark of 
God's favour: it may be the instrument of his displeasure : it may even, 
we may well conceive, be frequently indifferent, in cases of inferior im. 
portance, in the great and comprehensive scheme. Calamity, in the 
same manner, is sometimes a mean of punishment, sometimes of blessing, 
When an individual receives a check in the prosecution of his enterprise, 
is any particular design of Providence to be presumptuously inferred ? 
This check may be intended to warn him from proceeding : it may be 
designed to teach him circumspection, to discipline him to firmness, to 
qualify him for future success: it may be the first link in a chain of oc- 
currences, which is destined to end in distinguished prosperity. When, 
of two individuals, the one is blessed with continued health and strength, 
the other is seen to sink under a severe pressure of pain and suffering ; 
shall we venture to infer that, in the one case, the Supreme Governor 
designs to bless, in the other case, to punish? What? mysterious as,are 
all His ways and purposes, still is not the bringing of lasting good out 
of present and seeming ill, amongst the most ordinary, and the most ob- 
vious, of His proceedings? We must incur the guilt of very unbecom- 
ing arrogance ; we must be liable to the greatest mistakes in our in- 
ferences and opinions respecting the ways of Providence ; we may be 
betrayed into great want of reverence towards God and of charity to- 
wards our fellow-creatures ; when, in the midst of ignorance so profound, 
80 extensive; so insuperable as ours is, we attempt to draw any such un- 
warranted conclusions. 

* Again, when the same event is at all comprehensive in its effects, in- 
ferences respecting the will of God, the most inconsistent amongst them- 
selves, will be made. A tempest perhaps occurs, dispensed for wise but 
unknown purposes of Divine providence, which is attended with promis- 
cuous consequences, inflicting in various quarters loss and disaster. Now, 
should different individuals deem themselves authorized to claim the ap- 
plication of such a visitation to themselves and their own concerns ex- 
clusively, what strange conclusions will be sanctioned? Amongst a 
number of persons, whose principles and opinions are entirely opposed 
one to the other, those of each party who escape from the visitation may 
deem themselves and their cause supported by the declared favour of 
Heaven ; and may suppose or pretend that they behold a Divine judg- 
ment visibly inflicted on others who suffer from it. In the same manner, 
if individuals of widely different persuasions be prevented by it from pro- 
secuting their several enterprises, each may deem himself called upon by 
Heaven to desist ; and this would probably occur in cases, in which it 
would be equally within the power of adverse parties to claim a decla- 
ration of the favour of Heaven to themselves, and the infliction of judg- 
ments on their adversaries. Again, on a particular day, the sun shines 
forth in the heavens with golden and unclouded splendour. ‘The reli- 
gious enthusiast, who is carrying on his work on that day, may be en- 
couraged to believe that his cause is supported by the favour of Heaven ; 
the plunderer of innocence and the invader of the happiness of thousands 
may believe that the smiles of Heaven are shed upon his work also. 
Thus, from the supposed expression of the Divine will conveyed in the 
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same dispensation, support would be derived to causes the most opposite, 
all of which God could not equally approve, and to some of which He 
must, as tar as possible, be decidedly adverse. It were endless to re- 
cite in how many various instances conclusions of this description might 
be drawn ; and it is painful to reflect how often they have Som drawn 
by weak and superstitious minds.” —pp. 35—38. 


His concluding observations are remarkable for their sound 


sense, their charity, and piety. “ 


“To what conclusion, then, would these considerations lead us at the 
last? That the arm of God never controls the issues which await the 
schemes of human wisdom ?—That He, the Almighty Lord and governor 
of created nature, never disappoints the plans of the wicked, never ex- 
ecutes marked vengeance on the guilty soul, never crowns the enterprise 
of the virtuous with great success? Would we suppress the breathings 
of thankful adoration uttered in fervent piety by him, who has risen from 
the bed of keen. disease, has shaken off the sore affliction, or has esca 
uninjured from some fearful danger? and would we contend that the 
visible judgments of the Almighty Ruler never stalk abroad upon the 
earth—that no solemn warning is ever intended in pain, discomfiture, 
and sorrow? Far, very far otherwise. ‘The sense, as I have already 
stated, of our general dependence on God, of our unceasing subjection to 
the notice of His eye and to the government of His hand, cannot be too 
strongly excited within us: it should be insinuated into all our thoughts ; 
it should influence all our dispositions ; it is the most pregnant source of 
sincere religious feeling, and the most active operating principle in pro- 
ducing virtuous practice. bes 

‘‘ As far then as it may tend to general improvement in ourselves, to 
make us derive instructive and impressive lessons from the passing oc- 
currences of the world, to awaken our gratitude to God, to quicken the 
sense of our dependance on His high will, we cannot carry to an erro- 
neous extreme our application of the doctrine of a particular Providence. 
On general grounds we owe to Him the warmest expression of thankful 
adoration, as we are dependant every moment on the provisions of His 
bounty, as we have received from Him all that we possess, as we look to 
Him for all that we expect. And, on every striking occasion of unex- 
pected change in our fortunes, of relief from distress, of escape from 
danger, of unforeseen success, nay of the unforeseen calamity also, this 
gratitude ought to be quickened to a more warm and glowing feeling. 
For the purpose also of increasing and strengthening the general sense 
of our subjection to an over-ruling Providence, we may well draw strik- 


ing lessons from the passing events of the world. We must be disci- 


plined by them to a just knowledge of our dependant state ; we must be 
disciplined to humility, to reflection, and to piety; toa religious trust in 
the goodness of God, and to a patient acquiescence under all His dis 

sations. And, from the more severe and awful warnings which the 
course of worldly events at times displays in the eyes of trembling mor- 
tals, that solemn reverence for the name of God, and that fear of His 
great displeasure ought to be excited, which may produce in us unvarying 
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obedience. These are the effects, which, we _ well presume, were 
intended by the Almighty in the traces of His moral and providential go- 
vernment which he is pleased to afford, and which therefore ought to be 
produced on the feelings and the conduct of His creatures. 

“« But, as to any thing beyond this, every principle of reverence to- 
wards the Deity, every sense of our own utter ignorance and weakness, 
admonish us that we ought to advance with the most cautious step. We 
must ever remember that it is not for the short-sighted creature to fa- 
thom the ways of the Supreme Creator: that His purposes are shrouded 
beneath a veil which no mortal eye can pierce: that His scheme of go- 
vernment has ends, and bearings, and relations, which our limited facul- 
ties cannot possibly comprehend. We cannot be too much on our guard 
against that presumptuous confidence, which would teach us to advance 
on our own parts arrogant claims to His favour and support, or rashly to 
denounce His judgments against others. We cannot be too cautious how 
we pretend to familiar views of His providence and government: how 
we interpret a declaration of His will on occasions wholly unworthy of 
His exalted dignity : how we make Him a party, with views and objec- 
tions distinctly perceivable by us, in the low struggles of human interest 
and ambition. We cannot be too cautious how we convert into a source 
of arrogant presumption, of unsocial animosity, of gloomy superstition, 
or of irreverent familiarity with sacred names, that sense of the Divine 
superintendence, which, in its just and natural tendency, nourishes a ge- 
nuine, correct, efficacious piety, generates true Christian humility in our- 
selves, and comprehensive charity towards our fellow creatures.”—pp. 39 
—42. 

The discourse which follows is an inquiry into the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, an awful and a painful subject, which no one 
undertakes without reluctance, for the reason assigned somewhere 
by Mr. Paley, as well as others: that it ill becomes one poor 
sinner to denounce the appalling terrors of eternal damnation 
against another. Nevertheless it is incumbent that the whole 
counsel of God, his terrors as well as his promises, which have 
been revealed, should also be made known and published. All 
are necessary, and indeed all are often too little, to check the daring 
impiety of some, or to disturb the spiritual lethargy and security 
of others. But, independent of this duty, Dr. D’Oyly seems to 
have had another motive for this discussion, viz. that the objec- 
tions to the plain sense of the Scriptures upon this subject are 
uniformly an appendage to Socinianism, a concurrence which 
may be accounted for upon the ground that the same principle 
of reasoning is adopted in both the cases, viz. that of settling 
before-hand what Scripture ought to be, and then afterwards 
straming its sense till it be made to accord with such pre-con- 
ceived opinions. 

It is well known that the persons who, at various periods, have 
agreed in rejecting the plain sense of Scripture upon this point, 
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have differed, as may be imagined, very materially in the meaning 
they have been pleased to substitute for it. While some, dwelling 
upon those passages in which life and death are used to express 
the future destinies of men, have contended, that the declarations 
of Scripture respecting the punishment of the wicked mean no- 
thing more than annihilation; others, forcibly struck with the 
active and living characters in which the pictures have been ~ 
drawn, have thought that the punishment is corrective but tem- 
porary, and, what is still more difficult to prove, that they will 
end in a final restitution of all the world to happiness. ‘This 
latter'is the opinion of the Socinians, as it was of Origen, and 
against this chiefly the reasoning of Dr. D’Oyly is directed, but 
it is generally applicable to the other conclusion too. 

After a few preliminary observations upon the importance of 
the doctrine, and the clearness with which it is laid down in 
Scripture, the author proceeds to examine the different texts on 
which it rests, trying them as well by the usual sense of the words, 
as by their position with respect to the context, and their relation 
to other passages which may be supposed to throw light upon 
them. 

The most striking and decisive passage he has taken for his 
text: “ These shall go away into eternal punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal :” and having proved clearly that though 
the word translated eternal is sometimes used in a sense where 
absolute eternity is not intended, it is impossible consistently to 
assign any other meaning to it here; he shows, in the second 
place, that the word denoting punishment has no title in the pre- 
sent case to be considered as a corrective punishment. 


“ Again, as to the meaning of the word translated ‘ punishment.’ 
‘That this word sometimes bears the restricted sense of a ‘ corrective pu- 
nishment’ will not be denied. There is in fact no word in any lang e 
signifying * punishment’ generally, which does not at times bear this li- 
mited sense ; and that for the very obvious reason that many human pu- 
nishments are temporary corrections. But it admits of positive proof 
that the word before us sometimes means punishment in general, without 
any restriction. And, against the fact of its expressing here a ‘ temporary 
correction’ merely, two reasons, apparently conclusive, may be urged. : 

“In the first place, in the sentence ‘ These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but.the righteous into life eternal,’ there is av ob- 
vious and marked opposition between the terms ‘ punishment’ and ‘ life.’ 
The one seems manifestly to have a meaning equally strong and equally 
extensive with the other. Each is used without qualification or restric- 
tion. But, if the wicked were merely to suffer a temporary correction 
which would end in the same life of happiness which awaits the righ- 
tcous, the opposition which is apparent in the constraction, wonld then 
be wholly wanting in the sense. 

NO. 1827. 
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“ But secondly, the meaning of the word translated ‘ punishment’ 
must depend on the epithet applied to it, translated ‘eternal. If, as has 
been contended, no doubt can exist that real eternity is understood, then 
all dispute about the meaning of the term ‘ punishment’ ceases at once. 
If the punishment be declared to be eternal, it cannot be a corrective pu- 
nishment, which in its very nature must be temporary.’’"—pp. 55, 56. 


He next proceeds to examine the two passages, Matthew, 


xvill. 8, xxv. 41, Mark, ix. 43, 44, and afterwards Rev. xiv. 11, 
xx. 10. 


** In two passages of this same Gospel of St. Matthew, (xviii. 8. xxv. 
41.) we find the expression ‘ everlasting fire, used instead of ‘ eternal 
punishment,’ where it is true that the epithet denoting eternity, being 
the same as in the former instance, may be held by objectors to be liable 
to the same ambiguity. But, as if it were intended to shew that there 
is really no ground of doubt, a passage occurs in St Mark’s Gospel 
(ix. 43, 44.) where the expression for the punishment of the wicked is, 
that they shall be ‘ cast into the fire that never shall be quenched, where 
their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched.’ Here the dura- 
tion seems to be expressed in the strongest form that language admits. 
The epithet rendered ‘that never shall be quenched,’ or unquenchable, 
is one which, whether its meaning be ascertained from its known deri- 
vation, or from its acknowledged and established use, denotes, as fully 
as any single word can do, a period which will never cease. And, as 
if this single word were not sufficient, the sense is dilated into the ad- 
ditional clause, ‘ where the worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched ;’ 
a clause denoting an unceasing duration with such force and minuteness, 
that it must be deemed matter of astonishment how any persons can, 
under the knowledge of the existence of such words, have doubted 
whether the doctrine be really propounded in Scripture.""—pp. 57, 58. 


This is strong ground no doubt, but an answer has been given, 
which it is fair to state, amounting to this, that the words Ieing 
taken from Isaiah, and conveying an allusion to the punishment 
| of malefactors, whose carcases were suffered to rot upon the 
Bi is; ground, or were burnt in the valley of Hinnom, are too figu- 

. rative to justify such an interpretation, and are in truth only 
intended to show the indefinite period of the punishments which 


> 


mat would continue till they have consumed the sin and guilt that fed 
a them. But not to dwell upon the inconsistency of this sense 
els with other passages, the interpretation itself is any thing but 
ve satisfactory. Antecedently to experience, it was quite impos- 
a sik: sible to set forth the punishment of hell in any other way than 
} his, by figures, and all that we can do in this case, 1s to examine by 
a the ordinary rules of interpretation what these figures are in- 
i. | tended to convey; under this view it is difficult to draw any 


other inference from our Saviour’s words than this, that though 
the worms in the valley of Hinnom, which preyed upon the 
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bodies, and the fire which consumed them, must have an end 
in the consumption of the bodies themselves, the punishment of 
the wicked would have no end, “their worm would never die, 
their fire would not be quenched.” . 

We remember the substance of an objection in one of Hartley's 
Essays, which at first appears to carry some weight with it, 
though it will by no means stand the test of reflection and*in- 
quiry. ‘The prayer of faith it is said can remove mountains. If 
any prayer can be supposed to be more effectual than another, it 
must be that of our Saviour on the cross; he prayed for his mur- 
derers, and is it possible that this prayer can fail of procuring for 
them pardon and happiness? ‘The answer to this is clear. ‘The 
prayer of our Lord was for the forgiveness of his murderers, but 
forgiveness from God must be preceded by penitence and faith 
on the part of man, to render him meet for forgiveness; nor 
can we sa aek to believe, that all his murderers, who did so 
repent, were, like St. Paul, forgiven. There is a remark of 
Bishop Taylor singularly applicable to this argument. 


“In the midst of all his torments, Jesus made only one prayer of 
sorrow to represent his sad condition to his Father ; but no accent of mur- 
muring, no syllable of anger against his enemies: instead of that he 
sent up a holy, charitable, and effective prayer for their forgiveness, and 
by that prayer obtained of God, that within fifty-five days, eight thou- 
sand of his enemies were converted.” 


Having thus considered the Scriptural authorities which have 
been appealed to on both sides of this question, the author applies 
himself to the objections @ priori, which have been drawn from 
the supposed inconsistency of eternal punishment with the infinite 


justice and benevolence of the Deity; on which he makes these 
remarks: 


“ But, when he talks of the Divine justice, what does he mean? Can 
he apply to this high attribute the measure and the rule? Can he so 
grasp it with his understanding as to follow it through all its bearings 
and tendencies? Can he say to how many orders of beings it has re- 
spect, and how comprehensive are its views, how enlarged its relations ? 
And does not every principle of reason tell him, that the justice of the 
Supreme Being must act in full consistency with His other great and 
transcendant qualities ; with his unbending truth, His exalted dignity, 
His purity and holiness; and that his whole dispensations must be 
framed, not with the view to His justice only, but to all His high and 
unsearchable attributes? If, on all these matters, he be obliged to con- 
fess his ignorance to be most complete, he at once confesses the sum of 
his objection to be this; that eternal punishments are inconsistent with 
his conceptions of the Divine justice ; conceptions, which must be very 
inadequate, which may be entirely wrong. But, in point of fact, are 
not many reasons assignable, which may avail to reconcile this doctrine 
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even to human conceptions? Since it has been ordained, for reasons 
known only to Him who is Wisdom itself, that man should fill the 

lace, in the great scale of created nature, of a responsible and immortal 
Gar who, in a temporary state of trial, should be proved for an eter- 
nal state; may it not be inconsistent with the dignity, and with the 
justice too, of the Creator, to change from any partial views His first 
decrees, and to depart from His established purpose? May not the ex- 
ample of such punishment be necessary for the correction of other beings, 
ranged in a different scale of creation, moral and accountable like our- 
selves? May not the hatred of all sin, inherent in the Divine nature, 
be such, as absolutely to require the infliction of eternal punishment ; 
aud may not the immeasurable greatness of the Supreme Being propor- 
tionably enhance the guilt of all offences committed against Him? And, 
why, after all, is eternity the only character of future punishments which 
is deemed to be at variance with infinite justice? If any meaning at- 
tach to the reasoning of the objector, it is, that perfect justice must re- 
quire penalties exactly commensurate with the offence. But then, his 
own concessions allow that punishments of very long duration and fear- 
ful severity are denounced in Scripture against all sin; that is to say, 
punishments which exceed the measure and proportion due, according 
to mere human notions, to the offence. ‘Thus all conclusions, built on 
such notions, must be very unsound. 

‘* Again, eternal punishments have been supposed impossible, from 
their seeming inconsistency with the benevolence of the Supreme Being. 
But, in this objection also, are not those limits exceeded, by which all 
human reasoning is of necessity bounded? May we not ask in return, 
how, by any course or process of reasoning which our finite understand- 
ings can pursue, can any of the Divine attributes be reconciled with each 
other, and with the seeming order of events? How does the justice of 
God consist with His mercy; His fore-knowledge with the freedom of 
his creatures? How does this very quality of benevolence tolerate the 
existence of any misery, which Omnipotence might prevent? If all these 
matters be such as entirely baffle human research, how shall we attempt 
to find any sure and suflicient grounds for arguing on any of them at 
all? Butis it certain that, even to our feeble apprehensions, some traces 
may not be found of a method by which eternal punishments can con- 
sist with infinite benevolence? May not this be part of a great and 
comprehensive scheme, which, though seemingly harsh and severe in its 
immediate bearing, still is, in its general and more extended end and aim, 
mainly and supremely benevolent?) May not even the immediate effect 
of such punishments be fully consistent with benevolence, in the useful 
warning thus held out for the amendment of other moral and account- 
able beings? And, after all, do we not know that, in the house of our 
heavenly father, ‘ there are many mansions ;’ and are we not assured that 
He will ‘ render to every man according to his deeds?” Are we not 
therefore fully authorized to believe that the greatest difference will sub- 
sist, in the degrees of punishment hereafter to be allotted ; and may we 
not conceive these degrees to be so apportioned, though the duration be 
eternal, as to suit even our notions of Divine benevolence ?’—pp. 60—63. 
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Dr. D’Oyly notices next another argument, “ that the Deity 
has indeed spoken decisively, but does not intend to put his 
threats in execution,” and having shown the inconsistencies to 
which it leads, he comes to this sensible conciusion : 


“The fact most truly is we advance entirely out of our province, and 
make much too free with the Divine character and purposes, when we 
indulge in any speculations of this sort. That in making the attempt, 
men should become involved in difficulties, and be drawn to conclusions 
at which themselves are startled, cannot be matter of surprise. It were 
rather astonishing, if they did not find doubt and perplexity rising upon 
them at every step. Again and again, then, let it be repeated, all ap- 
parent inconsistencies must arise, not from the real nature and course of 
things, but from our utter want of ability to comprehend them; and we 
cannot be too cautious how we presume to oppose, on such subjects, our 


own fancied conclusions, to the clear, undoubted light of revealed truth,” 
pp- 69, 66. 


The consequences of these doctrines are then ably stated, and 
the sermon thus concludes: 


** And is it an awful idea, sufficient to overwhelm the soul of man, 
that the unbending justice of the Almighty Governor will, at the great 
day of retribution, allot to every individual son of earth, according as he 
has deserved, a portion, whether of good or evil, never to be changed ? 
The thought, indeed, of the vast interests which are dependent on our 
present conduct, of the glorious recompence that may be gained, and, 
still more, of the fearful penalties that may be incurred, ought to awaken 
in all men the most serious consideration. It ought to generate, in the 
best of men, a habit of the most guarded watchfulness: it ought most 
especially to alarm the conscience of the hardened sinner, to rouse him 
from his insensibility, to convince him of his danger, and so to work 
upon his soul as to produce repentance and reformation. But it should 
in no case give birth to gloomy apprehension and despair. The Al- 


mighty Being is indeed inflexibly just, a Master armed with terrors, a 


Sovereign clothed with the high attributes of stern authority; but he is 
also a kind, merciful, relenting Parent ; one who will receive with open 
arms the sincerely repentant sinner, who earnestly desires that no soul 
of man should everlastingly perish; one who, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, has effected a gracious atonement for human sins ; has opened 
wide to all the portals of salvation; has promised the assistance of His 
Holy Spirit to those who strive with earnestness to obtain admission 
into His heavenly kingdom. Under these consolatory views, afforded in 
the Dispensation of Grace from Him who is the God of all mercy, there 
is to the true Christian, to the faithful minister of his Master's will, no 
room for despair; there is every ground of humble but steadfast hope. 
The fear of eternal punishment is lost in the cheering anticipation of 
everduring happiness; of happiness to be enjoyed in the immediate 
presence of God Himself, such as the heart of man, in his present im- 
perfect state, is wholly unable to conceive.’—pp. 70—72. 


Cheered indeed as we are with so many striking declarations 
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of God’s mercy, and blessed with so many proofs of his infinite 
kindness and love to our guilty race, we may rest assured that 
when that day shall arrive in which we shall see him face to face, 
not a trace of unnecessary severity will be found throughout the 
whole range of his dispensations. In the mean time it is our 
duty to regard the declarations of Scripture with that singleness 
of mind with which they are delivered, and to seek not to be 
wise above what is written; lest while we vainly imagine our- 
selves to be the champions of God’s mercy and the privileged 
interpreters of his will, we shall be found in reality to have been 
detracting from his holiness and truth, deluding our fellow-crea- 
tures, and weakening the effects of those awful sanctions which 
God himself has thought fit to establish for the correction and 
improvement of mankind. We would not be supposed to seek 
for arguments in the effusions of poetry; but the following pas- 
sage of Milton will suffice to show in what sense that sublime 
poet and zealous Christian received the doctrine of Scripture 
upon this awful subject. | 
7 for ever sunk 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 

There to converse with everlasting groans, 

Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 

Ages of hopeless end.” 

The next portion of this work to which we are anxious to di- 
rect the attention of our readers, and from which we propose to 
make considerable extracts, is the Discourse upon the Doc- 
trine of Assurance, viz., an internal conviction of his salvation 
impressed upon the mind of every faithful Christian, by some 
perceptible marks which cannot be mistaken, and some express 
notices which must be felt. We consider this discussion as a 
masterly piece of reasoning in itself, and a complete and satis- 
factory refutation of the opinion against which it is directed ; 
and as it 1s conducted with all that moderation and good sense 
which characterise the writer, we cannot help wishing heartily 
for the sake of some persons in our own church, and many out 
of it, that it may be widely disseminated, and fairly and dispas- 
sionately read. No one can look at this doctrine for a moment, 
without perceiving that it is of a most operative and influential 
kind, with whatever creed it may be associated. It lies however 
more seductively in the way of the Calvinists, whose tenets can no 
longer claim the title of speculative, when connected with this 
belief; for let a man be persuaded ever so firmly, that his own 
final destiny, and those of every other human being have been 
irrevocably and even irrespectively fixed by the decrees of God 
from all eternity, yet so long as this knowledge of his own fate is 
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not communicated to himself, he must feel that he is bound as 
strongly to make his calling and election sure, by the ordinary aids 
of God’s word—to believe, to repent and to obey, as the Arminians 
themselves can be; because he can have no other proof that he is 
in the way to salvation, but that of his being in the way of godliness; 
and though he may believe further, that God who has decreed — 
the end, has also decreed the means, yet common sense must tell 

him that the means must precede the end, and that it is his 
interest to pursue these means as-sedulously and as anxiously as 
if predestination were totally out of the case. But let him be 
once convinced that he possesses in his breast a divine and un- 
questionable testimony that he is amongst the elect, his situation 
is changed,—his strongest motive for watchfulness and industry is 
destroyed; and the firmest ground of his humility is removed : 
for it is the very essence of his belief to assure him that, though 
he may stumble and fall, and retrograde in his Christian course, 
he is still a brand snatched from the fire; he has the seal of God 
upon him, and cannot but be finally saved. On the other hand, 
if he hold the doctrine and feel not the conviction, what a source 
of wretched despondency is then laid open to him? We are well 
aware indeed, that in proportion as a man advances in the path 
of faith and obedience, in the same degree will the hope of his 
salvation burn brighter and brighter in his breast, and be more 
sensibly felt within him; but this is an assurance of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and resting upon different grounds from that of which 
we speak; it grows with the growth, and strengthens with the 
strength of those graces on which God himself in his word has 
stamped his approbation. It is not easy for a man to deceive 
himself with such a test: it is founded upon the spirit as well as 


by keeping his commandments ; and if that evidence fail, his own 
assurance and conviction must fail with it. 


But we must leave our author to speak both of the doctrines 
and its consequences himself. 


“‘ The doctrine has been founded, as appears from consulting the writ- 
ings of those who maintained it, on two distinct grounds; on the au- 
thority of Scripture, and on the personal experience of many devout 
Christians. But, contrary to what ought to be done by all considerate 
inquirers after truth, the supporters of it seem to have attended prinei- 
pally to the alledged experience and information of those Christians who 

ave professed to feel these assurances, and to have adverted, only in a 
pun ween manner, to the authority of those Scriptures, from which all 
our knowledge of religious truth must ever be derived. | 

‘* However, since the written word of God is our entire rule of faith; 
and since, provided a doctrine, so important as this is, be indeed true, 
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we must assuredly find very clear and distinct traces of it in Scripture ; 
I will make it my first and immediate business to inquire whether by 
any texts directly affirming it, or leaving it to be indirectly inferred, 
such scriptural authority do really exist. 

“* Now with a view to this inquiry, it is important, in the first place, 
to observe, that the general character, universally recommended to 
Christians, is one which ill consists with the opinion, that they can, 
under any circumstances, attain in this life a certain assurance of their 
salvation. ‘The tendency of such an assurance must ever be, to excite in 
those who possess it, a presumption of superior holiness, a conscious 
feeling of proud satisfaction, confidence, and exultation. On the other 
hand, the. temper recommended in every part of Scripture—earnestly, 
repeatedly, and peremptorily recommended, as prominently and -essen- 
tially characterizing every true disciple of Christ—is that of lowliness, 
meekness, and humility, that from which every particle of self-righteous- 
ness and self-exaltation is excluded. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit ;” 
‘Blessed are the meek.’ We are to ‘ put on meekness and humbleness 
of mind ;’ ‘to be clothed with humility,’ to ‘become as little children.’ 
“Whosoever exalteth himself, shall be abased.. ‘ When we have done 
all, we are unprofitable servants.’ 

** Again, the precepts enjoined upon us in every part of Scripture, are 
extremely earnest in commanding Christians to be ever pressing forward 
towards the prize of their high calling, never to faint by the way, never 
to relax their exertions, to go on still to perfection, to watch without 
ceasing. ‘ Let him,’ says St. Paul, ‘that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.’ ‘What I say unto you,’ says our Saviour, ‘I say unto all, 
watch.’ Perhaps there is no one precept which is more frequently re- 
peated in the New Testament under different forms, than this. We are 
commanded to be sober and vigilant ; to watch unto prayer; to look 
to ourselves ; to stand fast; to walk circumspectly; to watch with all 
perseverance, not to fall from our our own steadfastness. We are further 
told, that blessed are those servants whom our Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find watching. ‘These and many other precepts are addressed to all 
Christians without any exception ; not to those only who are far removed 
from a state of Christian holiness and perfection, but to those also who 
are most advanced in the path of Christian holiness and_ perfection. 
There is no exception from the obligation of these duties in favour of any 
Christians who Goes attained to a state in which their salvation is se- 
cured; no one expression, tending to sanction the opinion that such a 
state, in which watchfulness may be relaxed, can ever be attained ; but, 
on the contrary, the terms in which the precepts are expressed, strongly 
lead us to a directly opposite conclusion. Here then, to say the least, is 
a strong presumptive proof against the opinion I am considering. Our 
blessed Lord and His Apostles, we well know, always adapted their in- 
structions to the wants and necessities of their disciples; and, if their 
disciples could ever attain to a condition in which these exhortations to 
watchfulness, so frequently repeated, would not be required by them, 
some notice of such a condition would assuredly have been afforded. 
Let it not be urged that a relaxation of guarded watchfulness is not a 
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necessary consequence of a presumed feeling of assurance; and that 
such u feeling, acting on a devout and well-regulated mind, may rather 
tend to produce increased exertions in the cause of Christian holiness, 
We are reasoning, be it remembered, concerning human beings; beings 
ever prone to evil, ever apt to yield to temptation, ever requiring the in- 
fluence of pressing motives to make them adhere steadily to their duty, 
And, if it be allowed that the hope of securing the favour of God tq the 
purposes of final salvation must ever be the great operating motive in 
producing virtuous practice, it surely will not be doubted that, wherever 
a belief and persuasion prevail that the victory is already obtained, that 
this final salvation is already secured, there it is too probable that the 
Christian warrior will slumber on his post, that his watchfulness will 
fail, that his exertions will be relaxed, in the prosecution of his spiritual 
warfare." —pp. 151—155. 


Having thus shown the decisive opposition which the general 
tenour of the scriptural language bears to this tenet, he next pro- 
ceeds to examine the different texts urged in support of it, hich 
are Heb. vi. 13, 1 John iii. 19, Rom. vi. 16, 1 pri v.13. Of 
these we shall offer one or two, as specimens of the manner in 
which Dr..D’Oyly reasons. 


“1 proceed to a text addressed by the Apostle St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans, which has often been alleged in support of this doctrine. * ‘The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God.’ This sentence has sometimes been taken separately from its con- 
text, and adduced as an undoubted proof that the Holy at bears a 
clear and perceptible testimony in the minds of individual Christians, 
that they are the chosen and adopted sons of God. But a very slight 
consideration of the text, when viewed as it stands in the writings 
of the Apostle, will prove to us that its real meaning is widely dif- 
ferent from that which has been stated. ‘The Apostle, in this part of his 
epistle, is exhorting the Christians whom he addressed, to bring forth 
the genuine fruits of their faith, by living, not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit. In the preceding verse he had said, ‘ Ye’ who are Christians, 
‘have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear,’ ye are not subject 
to the slavish fear of the wrath of God, and to the consequences of that 
wrath, as were the Jews under their dispensation, but ‘ ye have received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father ;’ that is, ye are the 
adopted children of God, ye are inspired by the Gospel with those lively 
hopes and encouragements, which enable you to apply to God, gs a kind 
and merciful Father. He then adds in the two following verses, ‘The 


Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of - 


God; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ ; if so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified 
together.’ His meaning evidently is, the Holy Spirit of God, whose gifts 
and graces we Christians experience, confirms the testimony of our hearts 
and consciences that we are the children of God, and, if children, then 
heirs, and joint beirs with Christ; if so be, (or upon this condition,) 
that, like our Redeemer, we pay a dutiful obedience to the will of our 
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Heavenly Father, in bearing patiently the sufferings which may befal us 
in the cause of righteousness ; for then, and only then, we shall be glori- 
fied together with Christ. Thus then it is very clear that this text bears 
not the most distant reference to the assurance of individual Christians 
respecting their own particular salvation. It solely and entirely refers to 
the general assurance which all Christians have, an assurance built in 
their hearts and consciences by faith in the promises and reliance on the 
merits of Christ, and confirmed by the encouraging influence of the Holy 
Spirit, that, if they perform the duties which their religion requires, they 
will be owned and received as the adopted children of God, and rewarded 
with admission into that glorious inheritance which He has promised to 
His obedient servants.”—pp. 158—1 60. 

Again, 

“ Another text of the same Apostle will illustrate more fully the sense 
in which these and similar expressions are to be understood. ‘These 
things, ‘he says,’ I have written unto you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God, that ye may know that ye have eternal life.” He is here 
manifestly stating the motive which had induced him to address them, 
and this motive was, that they might ‘know that they have eternal life.’ 
Now it is impossible for a moment to believe the Apostle’s meaning to 
be, that his purpose in writing to them was, that every individual 
amongst them who should attend to what he had written would receive | 
an undoubted internal assurance of his salvation. Unquestionably, in 
conformity with what is necessarily required by the context, and with — 
what is alone consistent with rational views of the subject, we must un- 
derstand him to mean, that he wrote for the purpose of conveying to 
them a knowledge of eternal life; a knowledge = prude saving truths, 
the true and efficacious belief of which would lead to their everlasting 
salvation, 

** But the Apostle St. Paul, in a passage of his epistle to the Hebrews, 
affords a no less clear illustration of the manner, in which scriptural ex- 
pressions of this nature are to be understood. He says, ‘ ye or com- 
passion on me in my bonds—Anowing in yourselves that ye have in hea- 
ven a better and enduring substance.’ In this passage, it is evident that 
he is stating the great and worthy motive, by which they were in- 
duced to show compassion towards him in his bonds. He cannot cer- 
tainly be supposed to say, that they displayed this kind and Christian 
temper, because each individual amongst them was assured of his own 
salvation ; but because they knew generally that they had in prospect a 
more enfuring substance in the heavens; because they were animated 
by the full persuasion that, however they might sacrifice their interests 
in the "team life, they were certain of obtaining through the mercies of 


their Redeemer a most abundant recompense in the life to come.”— 
pp. 163—165. 


Finally, he considers with great care the declaration of St. 
Paal, “I have fought the good fight,” and shows clearly that his 
case can never be applied to Christians in general, or the ordi- 
nary condition of the Christian Church. 
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Having examined the texts which bear upon the question, and 
proved most satisfactorily that the doctrine is entirely devoid of 
scriptural authority, he next proceeds to consider the value of the 
testimony from experience. Of that he thus speaks : 


“ In the first place, it is a fact no less confirmed by general experi- 
ence, than singular in its nature, that the feelings of men in, ge 
and especially of those whose temperament is warm and enthusiastic, 
are extremely delusive, and can never so be trusted as to afford a proof 
of any position or opinion which the individual maintains. Let a 
son | an enthusiastic turn of mind once become convinced that he ought, 
under particular circumstances, to experience some particular feelings, 
and he will soon work himself into the conviction that he as does 
experience them. As a full and sufficient proof of this, it may safely be 
affirmed that there has scarcely ever existed an enthusiast of any descripe 
tion, whose feelings have not been very soon enlisted into the support of 
his opinions, and who has not supposed himself to experience a positive 
assurance of those truths of which he was already convinced, Thus 
then, in every such case, when an individual professes to feel internal 
notices and impressions, we may be fully convinced that he himself is 
firmly persuaded he ought to feel them; but, as long as the supposed 


- evidence of his feelings remains unsupported by some external test, no 


weight whatever will be attached by any reflecting person to the proof 
which they afford. 

“In the second place, we have the strongest scriptural grounds for 
believing, that, in the case of ordinary Christians, perceptible notices 
are never impressed upon tbeir minds by the Holy Spirit of God. This 
Spirit exercises its sacred and availing influence, by suggesting emotions, 
inclinations, and affections, which cannot be distinguished from the na- 
tural operations and movements of the human mind. That the gifts of 
the Spirit are graciously bestowed on Christians in the measure in which 
they are deserved, is most sound and scriptural doctrine. We have 
general grounds for referring to its co-operation all the better movements 
of our will, all the holier dispositions of our hearts. But still no ordi- 
nary Christian is authorized by Seri ture to refer this or that icular 
feeling of his mind, decidedly and unequivocally, to the Holy Spirit. 
Thus then no one can be positively certain that he receives a particular 
impression of the assurance of his salvation from the Holy Spirit ; for 
he cannot be certain that he does not mistake for such an impression 
the suggestion of his own too presumptuous and confident feelings. — 

“In the third place, if it were true that such assurance of salvation is 
ever felt by perfect and regenerate Christians, it would be felt, not par- 
tially and by a few, but generally by all, who have attained to such 
triumph in their spiritual warfare. It would ill accord with the equal 
dealings of God, to grant this assurance to some Christians, while he 
withheld it from others in the same spiritual state. Now there are, and 
have been, undoubtedly, a very large number of Christians, the most 
sincere, the most holy, the most devout; Christians, who, as far as out- 
ward appearances could show, have approached as near to heavenly per- 
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fection as human infirmity can permit ; and yet who have not made the 

slightest pretension to any such feeling of the assurance of their salva- 

tion. All holy Christians, indeed, have expressed a firm and religious 

trust in the atoning merits of their Lord and Saviour; have been animated 

i. by an ardent and swelling hope of better things to come; have re- 

| ceived from the Holy Spirit those blessed gifts of calm composure and 

inward peace, which are the richest meed of holiness here below: but 

we they have expressed nothing whatever respecting a notice written as it 

- | were on their hearts, an assurance sensibly impressed on their feelings, 

a: az of their salvation being secured. If then any argument can be drawn 

st from the experience of those Christiaus, who have alledged themselves 

to feel these assurances, a fully counteracting argument must be drawn 

from the experience of numberless other holy persons who have never fF 

felt them, and who, we cannot doubt, would have been favoured with 7 

them, if it were ever consistent with the divine plans to afford them.”— fF 
pp. 169—172. 


In conclusion, he shows the consequences as well as the fre- 
quency of the error; and then, to prevent misunderstanding, 
judiciously closes his discourse with a description of that rational 
assurance, which good Christians may and do attain even during [> 
their pilgrimage on earth, and of the grounds upon which it rests. + [7 

Another part of this work, with which we have been highly Pe 

leased, is the discussion in two discourses upon Modern 

/nitarianism. ‘They seem to have been delivered, as appears 
from a note, at Cambridge, and were chiefly intended to operate’ 
as a salutary caution to men of youthful and ardent minds, 
against the lofty pretensions and affected liberality of this school. 
On this account, the author, avoiding all critical discussions of 
the controverted points, has confined himself chiefly to a descrip- 
tion of the tendency, character and pretensions of modern Uni- 
tarianism, and we cannot help observing that in this respect his 
view will be considered as exceedingly important and instructive. 

Of the consequences of the doctrine Dr. D’Oyly thus speaks : 


“«The Unitarian has contended that, when he denies the mysterious 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity; when he endeavours to degrade the Sa- 7 
% 1 viour of the world from his rank as the Eternal Son of God to that ofa = 

ai. mere human being, commissioned with Divine authority ; and when he : 
would rob mankind of their hope in Him, as their Intereessor, Mediator, 
and Redeemer ; he is merely advancing a controversy on points, which 
may be affirmed or denied with perfect indifference ; which leave un- 
altered the claims of Christianity to the acceptance of mankind ; which 
affect not the range of human duties, nor the obligations by which the 
performance of those duties is enforced.” —pp. 201, 202. 

** But, that the important doctrines of the proper Divinity of the Son 
of God, and of the Atonement effected by His death, are entirely specu- 
lative doctrines, can never be conceded. Is no difference, let it be asked, 


hs established in our ideas of the great Christian scheme, whether we con- 
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sider it merely as a system of religious instruction, or as a comprehen- 
sive plan of general redemption? Is no splendid picture of immeasu+ 
rable Divine benevolence pourtrayed in the conception and the execution 
of a design, formed in the eternal counsels, for the restoration to hap- 
piness of immortal, though fallen, beings ; of a design presenting those 
exalted views of all the Divine perfections, which, while they strike us 
with admiration, must win us to gratitude and oblige us to obedience? 
Is no consolation held out to him who feels the utter insufficiency of his 
own merits, from the assurance that One has died upon the cross, whose 
all-sufficient merits will — in his behalf at the throne of grace; that 
he has a most powerful advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous ? Do not all the precepts of Christianity press upon us with a 
most commanding authority, when we receive them, not merely as from 
a human being invested with a Divine commission, but from the Eternal 
Son of God Himself; from one, who, while he came to instruct us in 
our duty, came also to redeem us from our sins, to die for our salvation ? 
Is not, in the knowledge of the same truths, that animating certainty 
afforded of the satisfaction made for sin, and of the efficacy of repentance, 
which, under the disbelief of these great doctrines, we never could at- 
tain; which must remove from fallen man the gloomy apprehensions of 


— eternal displeasure ; which must quicken and invigorate his every ho 


of final admission to an immortality of happiness? Does not, in fact, 
the denial of these doctrines entirely weaken Christianity as a practical 
system ; lower it in its principles and in its tone; and, while it renders 


its sanctions less efficacious, impair its claims to human respect ?”— 
pp. 203--204. 


Having thus warned his readers against the feelings of indif- 
ference which modern Unitarians inculcate, he proceeds to cau- 
tion them upon other points— 

First, the unfair and unbecoming weapons they have recourse 
to, “ empty ridicule and petulant invective ;” of these, instances 
are given in the Note X. 

Second, their confidence of assertion. 

And third, the imposing title they assume of rational Christians, 
upon which Dr. D’Oyly has these excellent remarks. 


“ They are pleased to style themselves by the title of ‘ rational Chris- 
tians,’ with the implied insinuation of course, that the title does not 
belong to those Christians, who differ from them in doctrine. They pre- 
tend to be teaching and studying Christianity on a liberal plan, to be 
clearing it from a load of superstition and corruption, to be emancipating 
the minds of those who believe in it from the shackles of narrow preju- 
dice, and to be enabling them to think boldly for themselves, 

‘« Now pleas and pretensions such as these must address themselves to 
many minds with great effect. ‘They are particularly calculated to work 
upon the feelings of those who have not bad much experience in li 
or theological controversy, who may well be caught by the sound of such 
assumptions, without the ability to examine with any justness their found- 
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ations. To an ardent mind of strong natural powers, which is eagerly 
panting after the acquisition of truth, and is beginning to feel a confi. 
dence in its ability to pursue investigations for itself, that invitation 
must indeed be flattering, which calls upon it to rise to an elevation above 
all vulgar prejudice, to enlarge the field of its speculation and inquiry, 
to divest religious belief of all mystery, and to embrace no article of 
faith beyond what it completely understands. 

“« But it cannot be too earnestly recommended to all, to pause and 
consider, whether these pretensions rest on that solid foundation which 
can entitle them to work with any effect on reasonable minds. Let us 
examine, in what degree the Unitarian can maintain his claim to that 
title which he assumes, of ‘ rational Christian." What does he mean 
the title? Does he mean that, in matters of religion, he will only believe 
where his reason tells him that-he ought to believe? If merely this be 
his meaning, he agrees in his principle with all Christians. All Chris- 
tians refer themselves to Scripture for the foundation of their opinions, — 
They believe, only because their reason assures them, that these Scri 4 
tures come from God, and that the truths which they embrace sot Ee 
these Scriptures really contained. 

“ Or does he mean to tell us, that he is studying the holy Scriptures, 
and deriving true doctrines from them, on a more rational and consistent 
plan than other Christians have done? If such be his meaning, he re- 
quires to be informed, that, by thus taking to himself the title of rational 
Christian, he is assuming the whole matter that is in debate between us, 
We maintain that we derive our doctrines from the most rational con- 
sideration of the true meaning of Scripture, from understanding its words 
in their most usual sense, from catching its general tone and spirit, and 
from taking a combined and comprehensive view of its several texts, so 
as to ascertain its true doctrine in the surest manner. It is our belief, 
on the other hand, that the Unitarian derives Ais doctrine from Scripture 
by a most irrational course of proceeding; that he forces words from 
their acknowledged and obvious meaning ; that he adopts a most erro- 
neous method of interpretation, by taking single passages without ad- 
verting to others bearing on the same point; that, instead of being pre- 
pared to believe all that Scripture tells him he ought to believe, he ap- 
proaches it with the determination to believe only as much as suits his 
own preconceived notions ; that he thus frames very inconclusive reason- 
ings, and makes the Bible a very inconsistent book. Let him once prove 
that his is the most rational method of proceeding in the interpretation 
of Scripture, and all controversy with him is at an end. 

** Or, when he assumes the title of ‘ rational Christian,’ does he mean 
it to be understood that he can only consent to extend his faith to mat- 
ters which he is able fully to comprehend? If such be his meaning, it 
becomes him to reflect whether, with respect to the great truths of na- 
tural religion, and to many of the most ordinary matters which come 
under his daily observation, he does not find himself forced to proceed 
on a very different principle ; whether he does not find it necessary at 
every step to admit into his belief truths respecting which his ignorance 
is most complete and most insuperable. Dies he revolt at the idea of 
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three Persons subsisting in one Godhead, and does he not believe in the 
existence of an incorporeal, infinitely-extended God, of whose nature 
and essence he can know nothing? Is he able to say, what a spirit is, 
and how it subsists, and how it can pervade at all times every part of the 
unbounded universe? Can he form the least conception how any being 
can exist without a cause? Can he fathom the depths of eternity, and 
explain how to this great and unsearchable God all the past and all the 
future are but as a single point of time? Can he inform us, hew the 
Supreme Ruler foreknows all events without determining their issues ; 
how He exercises a providence without controling free-agency ? Can he 
explain to us, what his own soul is; how it is united with the body ; 
how its movements and operations are carried on? Can he even tell us 
what is the nature of those material bodies which surround him; of the 
stone on which he treads, of the food on which he subsists; on what 
their properties depend, how these properties are preserved, by what 
means they are brought into action? Can he look at the most insigni- 
ficant insect or plant, and not perceive in its structure and economy 
wonders which baffle all research, and which he cannot pretend to ua- 
derstand or explain? If, on all these points, he be obliged to confess 
his ignorance to be most complete, he departs at once from his principle 
of not extending his belief beyond what comes home to his appre- 
hension. 

“ But perhaps he contends that he would expect to find a revelation, 
which really comes from God, free from all difficulty and mystery.. He 
perceives not then, how entirely, in forming this expectation, he departs 
from that analogy, which the knowledge of what takes place in natural 
religion should teach him to draw. The best use of his reason tells him 
that he lives in the midst of mystery; that natural religion, that the 
course of nature, that the schemes of providence, present for his belief 
on every side, truths which elude all research, and exceed all compre- 
heusion. The use of that same reason ought to teach him, that, in every 
scheme of revelation, he must expect to find similar difficulties and 
mysteries. | 

** So far therefore is he from exclusively deserving his arrogant title 
of ‘ rational Christian,’ that, in the very principle on which he sets out, 
he forfeits this character altogether. ‘The truly rational Christian—he 
who argues from natural to revealed religion—who traces justly the 
analogy which the one must bear to the other—is so fur from expecting 
to find in a revelation every thing plain and easy, and level with his un- 
derstanding, that his preconceived notion is exactly the reverse. He 
feels that his reason represents to him, as probable in any revelation, 
mysteries the same in kind, with those which, on the received interpre- 
tations of Scripture, are found in the Christian revelation. 

“Not misled then by the title which the Unitarian assumes, let us be 
no less on our guard against the appeal to our vanity which he addresses, 
in his delusive pretension of a above all vulgar prejudice, and of 
teaching every one to think boldly for himself. It is indeed a great 
privilege, which no reasoning being should surrender, to ~~ the 
powers of his understanding unfettered for the discovery of all truth. 
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But there are subjects and occasions, and seasons, in which this privilege 
should be exercised with cautious circumspection. A premature and 
rash desire of investigating for ourselves, before our judgments are 
rightly formed, before the stores of knowledge which supply the means 
of judging have been collected, will rather operate towards delusion than to- 
wards truth. A spirit of hasty investigation, acting on an ardent mind, is 
apt to overstep those regular gradations, by which only the advance to. 
wards a right conclusion can be made. And, if on any subject such a 
spirit ought to be repressed, if in any ae every source of delusion should 
be guarded against, that subject is religious faith. When therefore ad- 
vice is held out to the inexperienced, to shake off at once every trammel 
of authority, and yield their assent to no established creed ; they are in- 


vited to that hasty, ill-grounded, and premature exercise of their judg- 


ment, which may probably lead to essential error. It is the dictate of 
right reason that, in such matters, we should for a time receive truth on 
the authority of others, and either entirely suspend the process of pur- 
suing investigation for ourselves, or pursue it with a resolution to dis- 
trust our own ability of coming to a right decision, 

** With these cautions well impressed on their minds, it may be 
hoped that all readers will be enabled justly to appreciate the pretensions 
of the Unitarian dissenters from our faith, and will receive no undue 
bias from any strong insinuations, or unsupported assertions, or inde- 
corous representations, which their writings may at any time present to 
them. It is by the test of serious reasoning that the question must be 
tried: it is a rigid and close examination of the Unitarian arguments, 
divested of all false and delusive colouring, and weighed in the balance as 
they really are, that must be earnestly recommended to every member 
of the Christian Church. As it would be foreign to the immediate plan 
and purpose of this discourse, to attempt a particular examination of the 
arguments on which these writers principally insist ; I shall content my- 
self with making one or two observations respecting the general state of 
the question, which it may be eminently useful that all persons should 
carry with them to the discussion.’"—pp. 212—219. 


After these cautions, he proceeds to some general observations 
upon the state of the question, which are well worthy of attention. 

1. That the question is not new, that the arguments now brought 
forward had been advanced and refuted, and set at rest again and 
agam. 

Of their unblushing attempts to revive refuted arguments, Dr. 
D’Oyly gives some strong instances in a valuable note, to which 
we refer our readers. One is very curious. Dr. Priestly, in his 
History of Early Opinions, had endeavoured to prove from the 
writings of ‘Tertullian, that the mass of unlearned Christians in 
his ume were Unitarians. His argument rested, however, upon 
the gross error of confounding the Sabellian heresy with that of 


the Alogians, and it was completely refuted by Mr. Wilson of 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, who also exposed the mistake. 
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Several years afterwards, Mr. Belsham, in his Calm Inquiry, 
produces the same argument, and without noticing Mr. Wilson's 
work, boldly declares, that the testimony of Tertullian to the 
zealous Unitarianism of the majority of believers in his time, 
never has been invalidated, and never can. ‘The passage in ques- 
tion will be found with its context in Bishop Kaye’s work, where 
a clear view of the sense is also given, and the substance of Mr. 
Wilson’s reasoning is stated by Dr. D’Oyly in his ntote> We 
shall venture to add here another remarkable instance of Mr. 
Belsham’s perseverance in repeating the errors or assumptions of 
others connected with the Patripassion heresy, for the substance 
of which we are indebted to Mr. Burton’s luminous ‘Treatise on 
the Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of 
Christ; and we are happy in the opportunity it affords us of re- 
commending this work strongly to the theological student, as 
containing a valuable and convincing collection of documents, 
fully and fairly given, and judiciously selected from a large mass 
of authorities connected with this important doctrine. 

It is well known that in the reading of Acts, xx. 28, ‘‘ Feed the 
Church of God which he hath purchased with his own blood,” 
the MSS. differ. Instead of @z0d God, some read Kugiov Lord, 
and Kupiov xai ©e0d Lord and God. ‘The Vatican, the most 
ancient, as well as the most valuable, has @eod. It was examined 
for Griesbach’s edition of the New ‘Testament, published in 
1818; and this fact alone will suffice to overset the assertion of 
the Unitarians in the improved version, that the received text 
rests upon the authority of no MS. of note or value. To this, 
however, may be added, the testimony of the oldest MSS. of the 
Syriac version, and the remarkable fact stated by Mr. Burton, 
that the Church of God occurs in eleven passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles; whereas the Church of the Lord occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. Of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Ignatius and 
Tertullian support the received reading, but Ireneus, the only 
one who quotes the passage at length, reads the Church of the 
Lord. But then it must be remembered with a view to the last, 
that the original Greek of Irenzus is lost, and that where frag- 
ments of the Greek have been preserved, the Latin translator has 
frequently substituted God for Lord, and God for Christ, and 
vice vers’. Keeping in view this state of the question, we may 
now direct our readers to a note of the Improved Version, 
where it is said the expression “ blood of God” is rejected with 
horror by Athanasius, as an invention of the Arians; and thence 
to a passage in the Calm Inquiry, p. 141, which contains these 
words, “our Scriptures,” says Athanasius, “ nowhere mention the 

NO, I111.—JULY, 1827. I 
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blood of God: such impudent expressions are only used by Ari- 
ta Athenas. cont. Apollin. apud Wet- 
stein, in loc.” And so says Wetstein sure enough. But had Mr, 
Belsham, instead of copying from Wetstein, taken the pains, as he 
ought to have done, to look into the work of Athanasius himself, 
he would have found that these are not the words of Athanasius, 
but something very different, and expressive of a different sense. 
They are these: “ Ovtanod 83 alua Oxod xe Tapros 
ai bi capris mabovra xual avarravra® Ta 
Tomura ToAuyuara:” the meaning of which is obviously this—The 
Scriptures nowhere speak of the Blood of God without flesh; 
that is, without adding something which implies the Incarnation of 
God, nor of God suffering and rising again without flesh; they are 
Arians who venture to use such expressions. But Wetstein, by in- 
serting xa§ yas from his own head, and leaving out the words 


Sina capxds, upon which the whole meaning of the passage turns, 


having produced a strange perversion of the sense, Mr. Belsham 
blindly and eagerly »ropagates it. “ Mr. Belsham was probably 
not aware,” says My. Burton, “ that this work of Athanasius 
was written against the Apollinarian Heretics, who nearly resem- 
ble the Patripassians ;” and held, ‘‘ that God, not as united to 
man, but in his own unmixed essential Deity, suffered on the 
cross and died.” Athanasius, therefore, asserts against these here- 
tics in the passage misquoted by Wetstein and Mr. Belsham, 
that the Scriptures never speak of the blood of God without men- 
tioning or implying his flesh. And this error of theirs will appear 
almost incredible to the reader when he finds that, in the very next 
sentence, the author goes on to say—* But the Holy Scriptures, 
speaking of God in ‘the flesh, and of the flesh of God, when he 


became man, do mention the Blood, and sufferings, and resurrec- » 7 


tion of the Body of God—ai dylas capxl Ozod xal Tapxis 
aviparmou aluce xal xal avacraciw xnpuT roves 
ros @zod.” So much for the accuracy of Mr. Belsham’s transla- 
tion, and the assertion of the Unitarian translators—that the ex- 
pression, the Blood of God, is rejected with horror by Athana- 
sius. ‘l’o this may be added the fact, that Athanasius himself 
quotes the passage from Acts, xx. 28, more than once, and ex- 
pressly reads the *‘ Church of God.” 

In the next Sermon, Dr. D’Oyly forcibly and successfully 
proves that the scheme which the Unitarians present to us as cal- 
culated to remove what they term difficulties, does in truth in- 
volve both difficulues and inconsistencies infinitely more serious. 

But here our extracts must cease.—Enough, however, has been 
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given to show the character and quality of Dr. D’Oyly’s labours, 
and with this view they have been chiefly made. Had we been 
anxious to produce what was most interesting, we should have 
taken largely from the three Sermons upon the Preaching of St. 
Paul at Athens; had we thought only of what was most useful 
and seasonable, we should have had recourse to the strictures on 
the indiscreet application of Scripture prophecy; but we wished 
to furnish fair specimens to the reader, and in so doing We have 
had no fear of injuring in his mind the favourable opinion already 
expressed of the work. Under this impression, we shall. close 
our observations—but we cannot take our leave of the author 
without expressing a wish, that having entered into this field of 
literature, he will follow up this volume with others from the 
same stores. ‘The times in which we live are not remarkable for 
great learning and deep research in theology, though they have not 
been without some examples of both; but they have been parti- 
cularly distinguished by boldness of assumption and speculation 
in every department of it. Nor has this disposition been confined 
to the Dissenters from our Church— 


|liacos intra muros peccatur et extra.” 


And most perversely the greatest license has been indulged in 
that branch, which above all others requires a high degree of cau- 
tion, judgment, avd humility. We mean the interpretation of 
prophecy. At such a moment, therefore, it is most desirable and 
important that we should have frequently submitted to the public 
the opinions, and the reasonings, and the warnings of such men as 
the author before us—who, by their steady principles, sound 
judgment, and calm statements, may serve as a protection and a 
refuge from the various winds of doctrine, which would toss men 
to and fro, and commend to the unstable and the unwary the 
sober views as well as the approved principles of our Church. 
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Arr. VI.— Bishop Hall, his Life and Times; or, Memoirs of 


the Life, Writings, and Sufferings, of the Right Rev. Jo 
a View of the Times in which he lied ; and an Appendix, con- 
taining some of his unpublished Writings, his Funeral Sermon, 
&c. By the Rev. John Jones, Perpetual Curate of Cradley, 
Worcestershire. Seeley and Son, London, 1826. 8vo, 14s, 


Burns, in one of his Letters, while speaking of picturesque 
tourists, has remarked with much truth as well as point, that “a 
single line on the spot is worth a cart-load of Recollections.” 
Thus it is also, we think, most eminently with Biographical 
writing. A few strong and vivid touches in a contemporary 
Sketch, from the living subject, however hasty and unfinished 


they may be, will probably convey a far more faithful and correct — 


likeness than the most highly-worked portrait which can after- 
wards be elaborated by art. from mere description; nay, still 
farther, if a man understand the management of the pencil, and 
can but hold a glass steadily enough to his own face, the outline 
which he traces of himself will perhaps be truer than that which 
any other hand can hope to furnish. It is on this ground that we 
esteem autobiography to be most especially valuable; that is, 
whenever the features which it delineates are worth preserving ; 
for we are by no means anxious to see an increase of that mush- 
room crop of Memoirs, which has sprung up so rapidly of 
late, and through which every emeritus fiddler and farcemonger, 
who has attained the age of man, thinks himself entitled to com- 
murnicate his byepast fooleries to the public. Our remarks 
above are restricted to a widely different class of writing, of 
which, unfortunately, we possess too few specimens. 

Among these the two short pieces which the excellent and 
eloquent Bishop of Norwich has left behind him must always 
hold a distinguished rank. Few of our readers can be unac- 
——- with the Observations on some Specialties of Divine 

?rovidence in the Life of Joseph Hall, written with his own 
hand, or the Hard Measure of the same author; and none who 
have read them, we imagine, but will regret their dilution and 
adulteration by any less racy admixture. Mr. Josiah Pratt, on 
publishing the complete works of the Bishop above twenty years 
since, found his Tessteihiest materials “ accumulate so very 
much in his hands,” that he reserved them for “ a separate vo- 
lume,” which volume, we have great pleasure in adding, has 
never yet appeared. Mr. Singer, in editing the Satires, felt very 
much as we have expressed ourselves above: ‘“ I have preferred,” 
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he says, ‘‘ letting this excellent person relate some specialties of 
his own life, to prefixing an imperfect Biographical memoir; and 
in so doing I look to have the approbation of all persons of true 
taste.” Mr. Jones has neither been overpowered by the pleni- 
tude of his collections, nor deterred by any misgiving of literary 
conscience, which might lead him to believe that he was viglating 
the beautiful simplicity of Bishop Hall’s narratives, by plastering 
upon them his own particolored roughcast; and accordingly he 
has produced a goodly octavo of nearly 600 pages. 

Joseph Hall was born in 1574, of very respectable parentage, 
in Leicestershire. His father was an officer under iets Karl 
of Huntingdon, his mother, ‘ of the house of the Bainbridges,” 
awoman of “ rare sanctity”—a sanctity which, perhaps, led her — 
a little too much towards the then incipient Puritanism, and im- 
bued her real devotion with a tinge of superstition. She was in 
the habit of relating her dreams to Mr. Anthony Gilby, “ a pious 
and zealous Non-conformist,” ‘ under whose ministry she lived,” 
and who, as may be supposed, readily persuaded her that some 
of them were divine, and must be considered as gracious pre- 
monitions. From the maternal instruction of this excellent wo- 
man (for such in truth she was), Hall, no doubt, derived much 
of the bent of his subsequent character; and his matured reli- 
gious views, both in their strength and weakness, (for they par- 
took of both,) appear to have been largely influenced by his 
youthful training. The first “ specialty” which he acknowledges 
is his having escaped from the hands of a private tutor, and hav- 
ing been permitted to proceed regularly in his Academical 
course at Cambridge. ere, in due season, he was elected 
Fellow of his College, Emanuel: and, after thirteen years resi- 
dence, was presented, by Lady Drury, to the living of Halsted, 
in Suffolk; having previously declined the Mastership of ‘Tiverton 
School. In his Parish he found his Ministry rendered trouble- 
some by “ a witty and bold Atheist, one Mr. Lilly,” who had 
prejudiced Sir Robert Drury, the son of his patroness, against 
him, even before he knew him personally. Mr. Jones, not with- 
out reason, conjectures that this was Lilly the author of Luphues : 
if it be so, the accusation of Atheism, however, is as little borne 
out by any of his Works remaining to us as is that of Wit. A 
pamphlet, well known to collectors, “ Pappe with a hatchette 
alias a figge for my Godson,” is attributed to Lilly’s pen, and 
Was written expressly against Penri, the Martin Mar-Prelate, in 
defence of the Church: and although he is never very scrupulous 
in his adherence to decorum, (for such was not thie fashion of his 
day,) and assuredly put together more wretched rags of fantastic 
pedantry than any other English writer, either before or since, 
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nevertheless we do not recollect to have found him betrayed into 
any systematic profaneness which can indicate Irreligion. 

Of the temper with which Hall regarded him, and of the effect 
produced by the moderate Calvinistic principles (for Hall was never 
an ultra) which were beginning to germinate in the future Bishop’s 
mind, we are presented with a most remarkable instance in his 
own record of another specialty. ‘“ Hereupon, I confess, finding 
the obdurateness and hopeless condition of that man, I bent my 
prayers against him; beseeching God, daily, that he would be 
pleased to remove, by some means or other, that apparent hin- 
derance of my faithful labours: who gave me an answer accord- 
ingly; for this malicious man, going hastily up to London to 
exasperate my patron against me, was then and there swept away 
by the pestilence, and never returned to do any further mischief.” 

Hall was a man of meek, gentle, and quiet disposition; his 
writings breathe an amiable and affectionate spirit; and his life 
appears to have been passed, for the most part, in active benevo- 
lence, or patient endurance; and yet the theory upon which he 
partially framed his Religion not only permitted, but prompted 
him to direct his prayers for the removal (the word as taken with 
the context is not a little expressive) of a fellow-creature, who 
opposed his views; and, moreover, to consider his subsequent 
death as a special interference of Providence in answer to these 
imprecatory addresses. We know not how, im accordance either 
with reverence to God or charity to man, he could encourage 
these strong delusions; nor how he could reconcile to the spirit 
of that Gospel which does not teach us to call down fire from 
Heaven, the presumptuous belief, that, as the favourite of his 
Maker, he had succeeded in obtaining the infliction of a judg- 
ment upon his adversary. 

The next event of his life is recounted on the same principle. 
The subject to which it relates renders it less revolting; al- 
though, perhaps, it does not less strongly mstance the degrada- 
tion to which high and holy things are subjected by a weak abuse 
of the doctrine of a special Providence; a doctrine which, when 
reserved within its fitting bounds, is the surest source of consola- 
tion and reliance to the undoubting Christian. 


“The uncouth solitariness of my life, and the extreme incommodity 
of that single housekeeping, drew my thoughts, after two years, to con- 
descend to the necessity of a married estate, which God no less strangely 

rovided for me: for, walking from the church on Monday in. the 
Vhitsun-week, with a grave and reverend minister, Mr. Grandidge, I 
saw a comely and modest gentlewoman standing at the door-of that 


house where we were invited to a wedding-dinner ; and, inquiring of 


that worthy friend whether he knew her, ‘ Yes,’ quoth he, ‘ I know 
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her well, and have be spoken her for your wife. When I further de- 
manded an account of that answer, he told me she was the daughter of 
a gentleman whom he much respected, Mr. George Winniff of Breten- 
ham; that, out of an opinion had of the fitness of that match for me, 
he had already treated with her father about it, whom he found very apt 
to entertain it: advising me not to neglect the opporthnit}, and not 
concealing the just praises of the modesty, piety, good disposition, and 
other virtues, that were lodged in that seemly presence. I listened to 
the motion, as sent from God ; and, at last, upon due prosecution, hap- 
pily prevailed ; enjoying the comfortable society of that meet help for 
the space of forty-nine years.” —p. 19. 

After two years’ wedlock, he accepted the invitation of his 
friend, Sir Edmund Bacon, to accompany him to Spa, and in his 
route, at Brussels, he appears to have encountered adispute with 
some Jesuits, perhaps incautiously, but, without doubt, fearlessly 
and successfully. On his return home he continued about a 
year and a half at Halsted, where he found his means but short, 
in consequence of the unwarrantable detainer by his Patron of 
ten pounds out of his annual dues. ‘“ One morning,” he says, 
‘“‘as | lay in my bed, a strong motion was suddenly glanced into 
my thoughts of going to London. Larose, and betook me to the 
way.” His remonstrance to Sir Robert Drury, to convey which. 
was the object of his journey, proved ineffectual; but his Medi- 
tations, which were already in print, had made him known in 
Prince Henry’s Court, and he was solicited to preach before him 
at Richmond. He did so twice, and the consequence was an 
invitation to the Prince’s service. This honor was accompanied 
with a yet more substantial advancement ; the unsolicited presen- 
tation from the Earl of Norwich to the valuable donative of 
Waltham, at that time worth £100 a year, “ with other consi- 
derable accommodations.” On this occasion (1612) he took his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. At Waltham he preached thrice 
a week, and it is not less creditable to his good taste and judg- 
ment than it is to his diligence, that we learn from his own tes- 
timony, “ never durst I climb into the pulpit to preach any 
sermon, whereof [ had not before, in my poor and plain fashion, 
penned every word in the same order wherein I hoped to deliver 

His incumbency at Waltham lasted twenty-two years, during 
which he was more than once engaged abroad on public missions. 
First in attendance on Lord Doncaster in his embassy to France; 
on his return from which employ he found himself installed Dean 
of Worcester: a preferment which had been promised him some- 
time before, but which, falling vacant during his absence, had 
been nota little hazarded thereby. Again, in 1618, he was cho- 
sen one of the four divines whom the meddling spirit of James 
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deputed to attend the Synod of Dort. The a in- 
duced the King to send Hall, as stated by Fuller, ( Worthies, ii. 
190.) was his expedita concionatio. ‘The real object of this cele- 
brated assembly, as far as Religion was concerned, was to give 
permanent stability to the Calvinists; and for this purpose it was 
expressly so constituted, that the Remonstrants should not have a 
chance of escaping condemnation. James was unwilling that any 
Theological discussion in Europe, and especially one got up with 
so much apparent solemnity, should be conducted without his 
participation; and he was so far the dupe of his egregious vanity, 
as to encounter the fearful risk of implicating the Enstich Church 
in the unjust and violent measures of the majority of the Belgie 
Divines, and of permitting it to be supposed not to refuse its 
assent to their dark interpretation of the Quinquarticular con- 
troversy. It has been asserted (by Goodwin in his Redemption 
Redeemed,) that the Contra-remonstrants took a previous oath to 
condemn the opposite party on what terms soever; and a letter of 
Hall to Fuller, the church Historian, has been adduced as a tri- 
umphant disproval of the accusation. We are not acquainted 
with the authority upon which Goodwin rests his charge, but we 
think it is in every respect highly probable. It is not likely that 
Prince Maurice, to whom the destruction of the Arminians was 
a great political object, would have allowed the convocation of 
this assembly without receiving a distinct and positive assurance 
that, through its means, he should compass his wish. The equit- 
able proposition which was offered by Eednasion, in the opening 
of the sittings, for conference and comparison of opinions, was re- 
jected, as it were, by acclamation. ‘The party of which he was the 
leading advocate was excluded from the Synod, and its bitterest 
enemies, erecting themselves into its judges, pronounced a sen- 
tence which anuihilated their opponents as an Ecclesiastical body 
in the State; and, in tts consequences, brought Grotius to the 
dungeon and to expatriation, and Barneveldt yet more cruelly to 
the scaffold. But these objects were peculiarly national, and it 
is most improbable that they should have been communicated, or 
indeed otherwise than most carefully concealed from those deputies 
who had been summoned out of foreign countries to increase the 
dignity of the Synod, and to invest it in some degree with the sem- 
blance of an ecumenical Protestant Council, Flall attended with 
the most pious and upright intentions ; and as he in no wise par- 
took of the crooked councils and malicious designs of the Contra- 
remonstrants, so was he not privy to the bonds by which they 
were linked together in conspiracy. The formal oath administerea 
openly to all the members was the only compact with which he was 
acquainted, and in the purity of his own heart he was reluctant to 
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admit the existence of any esoteric pledge by which the effects of 
the public asseveration might be contravened. His “ purgation,” 
therefore, as Fuller calls it, of the Dutch Theologues, however 
vehement and earnest in its tone, must be accepted far more as a 
proof of his own single-mindedness, than as evidence of the 
honesty of his assessors. If the walls of St. Nicholas should ever 
attain the power of speech, they may, perhaps, betray little less 
of intrigue and perfidy than has been whispered within those of 
the Vatican. 

The noise and unquietness of a garrison, and the malaria of a 
Dutch town, were ill suited to Hall’s constitution; and after two 
months’ attendance he requested his recall. ‘The weight given to 
the Acts of the Synod, by the presence of a Divine of his un- 
blemished character and high ability, was duly appreciated by the 
Hollanders, and it was not without much reluctance that they 
consented to his retirement. ‘The States-General sent him a re- 
spectful compliment by Heinsius, and presented him with a rich 
medal of gold, on which was engraven a representation of the 
Synod in its sitting: a badge with which it 1s probable he was 
much delighted, as he constantly wore it afterwards, and it is to be 
found appended to his person in several of his portraits. 

‘Towards the close of James I.’s reign “ the Belgic disease,” as 
Hall not unaptly terms the Calvinistic controversy, had spread its 
contagion from the Netherlands into England, and the pulpit and 
presses laboured with the misborn monsters of Polemics. Hall 
was inclined to Peace; but such a Peace as he would have pro- 
cured would have been more fatal in the end to the Church of 
England, than even her temporary subversion proved to be. If 
she had adopted the five “ Articles of Accord” which he pro- 
posed in his Via Media, (a tractate which meets with most un- 
qualified approbation from Mr. Jones, who maintains that it 
“breathes the very sentiments of our Church,”) we might for the 
future, in point of doctrine, have slept quietly on the platform of 
Geneva. We have not room to examine this treatise at length—but 
we will confine ourselves to a single paragraph, the first which 
bears upon our purpose—it is on the intermimable question of 
Predestination. Hall thus proposes to explain it :— 


“ Besides the general will of God, he hath eternally willed and de- 
creed, to give a special and effectual grace to those that are predestinate 
according to the good pleasure of his will: whereby they do actually 
believe, obey, and persevere, that they may be saved. so as the same 
God that would have all men to be saved, if they believe and be not 
wanting to his Spirit, hath decreed to work powerfully in some whom he 
hath particularly chosen, that they shall believe and not be wanting to- 
his Spirit in whatsoever shall be necessary for their salvation.” p. 110. 
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Now let any one, after reading this proposed article of concilia- 
tion, turn to our own XVIIth Article as it then stood, and now 
stands. For this Article, however much the generally received 
interpretation of it by the Orthodox Clergy may be, and has been, 
disputed, we are prepared to assert a definite meaning, which cer- 
tainly does not support the doctrine of an irrespective decree, by 
which everlasting life is apportioned to certain individuals exclu- 
sively. At the same time we will admit that it was purposely 
framed, not with an ambiguity on this head, but with an extremely 
cautious avoidance of expressions which might enkindle diapute- 
tion, and with a most close adherence to the very terms of Scrip- 
ture, by which means it was hoped that the fury of controversy 
might be slaked, and that many who would otherwise reject our 
communion, might, without violation of their consciences, or peril 
to our own doctrine, be included within our pale. But how could 
this union have been compassed without the abandonment of that 
leading principle of our Church, which the whole tenour of our 
doctrinal expositions takes express pains to guard, namely, that 
Predestination is founded on foreseen obedience and disobedi- 
ence, if on the contrary we are made to declare, as Hall was wil- 
ling to continue—* It is not the provision of Faith, or any other 
Grace or act of man, whereupon this decree of God is grounded, 
but the mere and gracious good will and pleasure of God, from 
all eternity appointing those whom he hath chosen in Christ as 
the head and fountain of the elect”? 

Having thus maintained the doctrine of Election sufficiently to 
content the heart even of a Supralapsarian, Hall found Reproba- 
tion too strong meat to be digested; and in direct contradiction 
of the principle upon which he had just founded the choice to 
saly ation, he admitted, that “God doth not either actually damn 
or appoint any soul to damnation, without the consideration and 
respect of sin.” Why, if God rewards arbitrarily, he should not 
(we had almost said must not, for there is nothing intermediate,) 
also punish arbitrarily, it is not easy to determine on logical 
grounds; nor is it very obvious what is to become of those 
persons who have not been Elected. 

Much as we dissent from the estimate which Mr. Jones has 
formed of the entire agreement of Hall’s Doctrine in the Tract 
with those of the Church of England, we give him credit for the 


good taste with which he has selected the following exquisite pas- 
sage from its conclusion:— 


** My brethren,” says he, ‘ let our care be to study and to preach Christ 
and him crucified: to work the souls of men to faith, repentance, piety, 
justice, charity, temperance, and other heavenly virtues; that they may 
find cordial testimonies in themselves, of their happy predestination to 
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life, and their infallible interest in the precious blood of their Redeemer. 
Let us beat down those sins in them, which make them obnoxious to 
everlasting damnation, and strip them of all comfortable assurances of 
the favour of God. Let us not indiscreetly spend our time and pains, in 
distracting their thoughts with those scholastic disquisitions, whereof the 
knowledge or ignorance makes nothing to heaven. The way to blessed- 
ness is not so short, that we should find leisure to make outroads into 
needless and unprofitable a Never treatise could be more 
necessary, in this curious and quarrelsome age, than De paucitate creden- 
dorum. The infinite subdivisions of those points, which we advance to 
the honour of being the objects of our belief, confound our thoughts and 
mar our peace. Peaceable discourse may have much latitude, but matter 
of faith should have narrow bounds. If, in the other, men will abound 
in their own sense, always let unity of spirit be held in the bond of peace. 
Since God hath given us change of raiment and variety of all intellectual 
provisions, as es said to his brethren, let me to mine, Let us not fall 
out by the way. Now, by the dear bonds of brotherhood, by our love to 
our common mother, the Church, by our holy care and zeal of the pros- 
perous success of the gospel of our Lord Jesus, let us all compose our 
hearts to peace ; and rest ourselves in those common truths, which sober 
minds shall find abundantly sufficient, whether for our knowledge or 
salvation..’—pp. 110, 111. 


Immediately before the publication of the Via Media Hall 
had been raised by Charles I., now King, (1627) to the See of 
Exeter, having three years before declined that of Gloucester. 
With his Bishopric he was permitted to hold zx commendam the 
Rectory of St. Broek in Cornwall, worth not less than £300 per 
annum; so that his fortune was now ample. But the days of trouble 
were at hand, and he was not long to enjoy his dignities unmolested. 
Hall had foreseen the approaching struggle, and had thus beau- 
tifully expressed his apprehensions in the Dedication to the Tract 
which we have been considering above. ‘“ ‘There needs no pro- 
phetical spirit to discern by a small cloud, that there is a storm 
coming to our Church; such a one as shall not only drench our 
plumes, but shake our peace. Already do we see the sky thicken, 
and hear the winds whistle hollow afar off, and feel all the pre- 
sages of a tempest.” In his administrance of his Diocese he 
was attacked first of all as a partizan of the Church of Rome, 
because in a Tract defending the Reformation, he had ad- 
mitted that Church to be a true visible Church; and soon after 
he was represented, and probably with much more justice, in 
a directly contrary light, as not sufficiently stemming the torrent 
of Puritanism, which was beginning to break its dykes, and 
as too much favouring the Lecturers. ‘There can, indeed, be 
little doubt that the well-meaning, though weak, attempts at 
conciliation, which about this time were made by Bishop Hall 
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and some of his Brethren, accelerated the fall of an Establish- 
ment which in their hearts they loved: and his subsequent un- 
merited sufferings may be received as a useful lesson by all those 
who consider half measures as instruments of Peace, and who are 
willing to open a channel for the inroad of the great Waters when- 
ever they begin to rage, with an idle hope of diminishing their 
bulk and exhausting their fury. 

' We are now left awhile without Bishop Hall’s own guidance, 
and Mr. Jones fills up the vacuum from himself. Arc ibishop 
Laud, as may be imagined, is no favourite with him. He repre- 
sents him as over-bearing, intolerant, and persecuting; as the 
cause of very much harm in the Christian Church, and as working 
out the destruction of himself, the Monarchy, and the Religion of 
his Country. In this estimate the evil times upon which it was 
Laud’s unhappiness to fall are wholly forgotten, and the best an- 
tidote to such prejudiced statements is to be found in watching 
the narrative of Rishow Hall’s life. Hall’s course was diametri- 
cally opposite to that of the Metropolitan. Where Laud coerced, 
Hall conceded: where Laud would have opposed the vigour of 
the law, Hall would have extended the right hand of fellowship. 
If Laud (which we do not credit,) would have exalted the Mitre 
to the triple Crown, Hall (which we equally disbelieve,) would 
have degraded it to the smug black-velvet scullcap. Such was 
not the intention of either; yet to such extremes the enemies of 
both would fain persuade us they were tending; and hence in 
degree, at least, we may learn their conflicting inclinations. Yet 
notwithstanding these strikingly dissimilar principles, the fall of 
both was desired and effected alike, and there is little reason to 
doubt, (so small a weight had personal character in the scale,) 
that if Hall had been Primate, not the Tower only, but Tower- 
hill also, would have numbered him, as it did Laud, among its vic- 
tims. ‘The price demanded by the rebellious faction was the 
best blood of the Church of England ; and this would have been 
shed whoever had presided at Lambeth. The sole difference 
would have been this: that as the adversaries of Religion stigma- 
tized the dignified and uncompromising resistance of Laudas pride, 
so they would have branded the meek and yielding forbearance of 
Hall as no other than timidity. 

On the abolition of the Order of Bishops by the Scottish As- 
sembly, Bishop Hall undertook, at Laud’s recommendation, to 
write a defence of the Divine Right of Episcopacy. Of this a 
sketch was submitted, before publication, to the Archbishop, and 
the Letter of comments which he returned, and which, as Heylin 
tells us, occasioned Hall to correct certain obliquities of opinion, 
is strikingly illustrative of the differing features in the characters 
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of these two great men to which we have pointed above. Hall had 
said, “* that Episcopacy is an ancient, holy, and divine institution.” 
Laud, with greater accuracy, and far more power, observes, 
« It must needs be ancient and holy, if divine. Would it not be 
more full went it thus: So ancient, as that it is of divine institu- 
tion?” Again, Hall had conceded that the Presbyterian Govern- 
ment might be useful where Episcopacy was not to be had. 
“ First I pray you,” replied Laud, “ consider whether this conver- 
sion be not needless here, and in itself of a dangerous consequence. 
Next I conceive there is no place where Episcopacy may not 
be had, if there be a Church more than in title only. Thirdly, 
since they challenge the Presbyterian faction to be Christ’s King- 
dom and Ordinance, (as yourself expresseth,) and cast out Epis- 
copacy as opposite to it, we must not use any mincing terms, 
but unmask them plainly ; nor shall I ever give way to ham 
ourselves for fear of speaking plain Truth, though it be against 
Amsterdam or Geneva: and this must be sadly thought on.” 
Would to Heaven that a similar bold and honest spirit animated 
all whose duty it is to stand in the gap! We would strip contro- 
versy of its rudeness and. ferocity, but we would not disarm it of 
its efficient and salutary strength. Dissentientium inter se repre- 
hensiones non ‘sunt vituperande. Maledicta, contumelia, tum ira- 
cundia, contentiones, concertationesque in disputando pertinaces, in- 
digne mthi Philosophia videri solent. 

We cannot follow Mr. Jones through his needless detail of the 
opening troubles of Charles the First’s reign. ‘The cry was now 
up. ‘The Long Parliament had assembled, and Laud had been 
impeached. Hall, too late, perceived the full extent of the designs 
of the Puritans, and there is no want of manliness in a Speech, 
which, about this time, he made in the House of Lords. inthis, 
alluding to the Lecturers, he states that there are “in London 
and the Suburbs and Liberties, no fewer than fourscore Congre- 
gations of several Sectaries, instructed by guides fit for them, 
Coblers, Tailors, Feltmakers, and such like trash, which are all. 
taught to spit in the face of their Mother, the Church of Eng- 
land, and to defy and revile her Government.”—* Y our Lordships 
know, that the Jack Straws, and Cades, and Wat Tylers, of 
former times, did not more cry down learning than nobility ; 
and those of your Lordships that have read the history of the 
Anabaptistical tumults at Munster, never need no other item : 
let it be enough to say, that many of these Sectaries are of the 
same profession.” Besides delivering this speech in Parliament, 
he engaged in a written defence of our Liturgy and Episcopal 
Establishment against the five fanatical Presbyterians who 
“clubbed their wits” to write Simectymnuus. ‘This controversy 
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is perhaps more remembered by posterity than any other in which 
Hall took part, owing to the mighty opponent whom he encoun- 
tered, and over whom, in point of fact, he triumphed. It is 
admitted by the most .ardent supporter of his principles whom 
Milton has found in modern times, that “ the wit of Hall cer- 
tainly preponderated in the contest,” and that the affected con- 
tempt with which the great Poet speaks of the “ coy and flirting 
style,” the quips and snapping adagies, “ the weak arguments 
headed with sharp taunts” of his antagonist, sufficiently betray 
how effectually the weapons which Hall employed were exercised, 
and how acutely his strokes were felt. 
. The comments which Mr. Jones has permitted himself to - 
make upon the unjust and illegal execution of Lord Strafford, (the 
sole blot on the memory of the unhappy Charles, and his bitterest 
source of regret while his own tragedy was approaching,) are 
such as might be supposed to have been transcribed from the 
pocket ledger of some self-seeking Roundhead. He describes 
the noble sufferer, the greatest man of his time, and one of the 
most distinguished in our History, as “an able statesman, but 
hostile to the laws and liberties. of his country:” and again, 
spanking of his behaviour on the scaffold, that he “ submitted to 
e axe with a Roman bravery and courage: the writer would 
have been glad to add rather that he died with Christian forti- 
tude, and in a hope full of immortality: but he cannot find any 
such account in the Historians of the day.” What! is there no- 
thing Christian in the touching peroration of that defence, which 
if any one can read, for the hundredth time, with unmoistened eyes, 
we envy him not the constitution of his heart? “ And now, my Lord, 
I Gop, I have been, sy His BLEssiNG, sufficiently in- 
structed in the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoyments 
compared to the importance of our ErERNAL DURATION. Andso, 
my Lords, even so with all humility and with all tranquillity of 
mind, I submit clearly and freely to your judgments: and whether 
that nghteous doom shall be to life or death, I shall repose my- 
self, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the GREAT: 
AUTHOR OF MY EXISTENCE.” Is there nothing betokening a Chris- 
tian character in the following testimony of Whitlocke, a Histo- 
rian of the day, himself Chairman of the Committee which con- 
ducted the Impeachment? ‘“ Never any man acted such a part 
on such a theatre, with more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, ~ 
with greater reason, judgment, and temper, and with a better 
grace in all his words and actions than did this great and excellent 
person, and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few ex- 
cepted, to remorse and pity.”” What but Christian Patience could 
prompt that self-surrender of life, the generosity of which was so 
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weakly abused by his vacillating master? How, without Chris. 
tian Charity could he pen that pathetic letter,in which he affirms, 
“by Gon’s Grace I forgive all the world. with a calmness and 
meekness of infinite contentment to my dislodging soul?” Why 
in passing to the scaffold did he ask the prayers of that venerable - 
Prelate who was so soon to follow him in the same bloody course ? 
or why, unless he died with Christian fortitude, did he “ THanx 
Gop,” while he laid his head on the block, “ that I am no wise 
afraid of death, nor am daunted with any terrors ?” 

In November, 1641, Bishop Hall was translated to Norwich ; 
and in the following month, he was committed to the ‘Tower as one 
of the twelve of his Order, who had signed the celebrated Protest 
in defence of their Parliamentary privileges. Here, in his Tract, 
entitled Hard Measure, he resumes his own story. The charge 
against him and his Brethren was no less than High Treason, and 
the first step after their Impeachment was the Passing “a Bill for 
taking away all Temporal Jurisdiction from those in Holy Orders.” 
It was plain that the accusation of ‘Treason could not be main- 
tained against them ; the Commons, therefore, voted that they were 
delinquents of a very high nature, and that all their Spiritual means 
should be taken away, with a reserve of an annual allowance, 
from which Bishop Hall’s proportion was to be £400 a-year. 
With the exception of a few hours, during which they were al- 
lowed by the Lords to be out on bail,on which occasion the Com- 
mons complained that the Bishops were “let loose,” they were 
confined till the 5th of May, and were not then set at li 
without giving bond for £5000. Besides the narrative which we 
have mentioned above, Hall has left, illustrative of this period of 
his life, a Treatise, The free Prisoner, or the Comfort of Re- 
straint, &c., an admirable Letter, written from the ‘Tower to-a 
friend,in which, with all due humility, arraigning himself of infinite 
transgressions before the tribunal of heaven, he boldly maintains 
his innocence of offence before men. After defending himself 
from the charges of oppression, intolerance, illegality, innovation, 
and indolence, he proceeds with as much piety and dignity 
more general accusations. | 


“Since no man can offer to upbraid with too much pomp, which is 
‘wont to be the common eye-sore of our envied profession, can any man 
pretend to a ground of taxing me, as I perceive one of late hath most un- 
justly done, of too much worldliness ? Surely, of all the vices forbidden 
in the decalogue, there is no one, which my heart, on due examination, 
can less fasten on me than this. He that made it, knows that he hath 
put into it a true disregard (save only for necessary use,) of the world,. 
and of all that it can boast of, whether for profit, re, or glory. 
No, no; I know the world too. well to dote on. it. .While. I am init, 
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how can I but use it? but I never care, never yield to enjoy it. It were 
too great a shame for a philosopher, a Christian, a divine, a bishop, to 
have his thoughts grovelling here upon earth : for mine, they scorn the 
employment, and look upon all these sublunary distractions as upon this 
man’s false censure, with no other eyes than contempt. 

“* And now, Sir, since I cannot, how secretly faulty soever, guess at 
my own public exorbitances, I beseech you, where you hear my name 
traduced, learn of mine accusers, whose lyncean eyes would seem to see 
further into me than my own, what singular offence I have committed. 

“If perhaps my calling be my crime, it is no other than the most holy 
fathers of the church in the primitive and succeeding ages, ever since the 
apostles, many of them also blessed martyrs, have been guilty of ; it is 
no other than all the holy doctors of the church in all generations ever — 
since have celebrated, as most reverend, sacred, inviolable ; it is no other 
than all the whole Christian world, excepting one small handful of our 
neighbours, whose condition denied them the opportunity of this govern- 
ment, is known to enjoy without contradiction. How safe is it erring in 
such company !’’—pp. 301, 302. 


On his liberation, Bishop Hall immediately retired to his new 
Diocese, where he was at first received with far greater attention 
than he expected. Mr. Jones proceeds in his History of Eng- 
land, with little mention of Hall for nearly 100 pages, and then 
occupies 20 more with the Hard Measure, which he subse- 
qnents paraphrases, thereby affording a very goodly specimen of 

e mystery of Bookmaking. 

The remainder of Bishop Hall’s history may be very briefly 
given. ‘The allowance granted by the Commons was never paid, 
and after no long interval he was hastily driven from his Palace, 
having previously undergone numerous shameful insults and very 
grievous oppression from the petty ministers of the tyranny of the 
Commonwealth. His last years were passed at Heigham, a 
hamlet in the western suburbs of Norwich; wherein the house 
which he inhabited is still remaining. It is built of flint, stands 
near the Church, and has been converted into a Public House, 
under the sign of the Dolphin. Here he died on the Sth of Sep- 
tember, 1656, in the 82d year of his age. His remains were» 
interred in the Chancel of Heigham Church, in which there is 
a monument to his memory against the Southern wall. 

None of our Prelates have left to posterity a more spotless 
reputation than Bishop Hall. Active in the various charities 
of life, patient under some of its heaviest trials, in all that is re- © 
lated of him, he manifested singleness of heart, purity of inten- 
tion, and freedom from guile. His writings abound in richness 
of fancy, and eloquent bursts of feeling. In controversy they are 
calm, clear, and persuasive—in didactics they manifest a piety, 
humble, fervid, and sincere; a theory of Christian morals unfor- 
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bidding and practical; and views of a future existence animating, 
elevating, and sublime. Barring the peculiar bias of his Divi- 
nity, (which in him, it must be admitted, is never introduced 
offensively, and which in truth was the fault more of the times 
than of the man,) both in matter and style they may be read with 
pleasure, and studied with benefit. 


If confirmation of the above remarks were needed, we might 
refer to that most exquisite picture of his daily occupation, which 
is presented in a Letter to his patron, Lord Denny. 


“© Every day is a little life, and our whole life is but a day repeated ; 
whence it is that old Jacob numbers his life by days ; and Moses desires 
to be taught this point of holy arithmetic, to number not his years but. 
his days. ‘Those therefore that dare lose a day, are dangerously prodigal ; 
those that dare mispend it, desperate. We can teach others by our- 
selves: let me tell your lordship how I would pass my days, whether 
common or sacred ; and that you, or whosoever others over-hearing me, 
may either approve my thriftiness, or correct my errors. When sleep is 
rather driven away than leaves me, I would ever awake with God. M 
first thoughis are for him: if my heart be early seasoned with his pre- 
sence, it will savour of him all day after. While my body is dressing, 
not with an effeminate curiosity, nor yet with rude neglect, my mind 
addresses itself to her ensuing task, bethinking what is to be done, and 
in what order, and marshalling, as it may, my hours with my work, 
That done, after some meditation, I walk up to my masters and compa- 
nions—my books ; and sitting amongst them with the best content- 
ment, I dare not reach forth my hand to salute any of them, till I have 
first looked up to heaven, and craved favour of him, to whom all my stu- 
dies are duly referred ; without whom I can neither profit nor labour. 
After this, out of no over great variety, I call forth those which may best 
fit my occasions, wherein I am not too scrupulous of age: sometimes I 
put myself to school to one of those ancients whom the Church hath ho- 
noured with the name of Fathers, whose volumes I confess not to open 
without a secret reverence of their holiness and gravity :—sometimes to 
those latter doctors, which want nothing but age to make them classical 
—aLways To Gov's nooks, That day is lost whereof some hours are not 
improved in those divine monuments ; others I turn over out of choice, 
these out of duty. Ere I can have sat unto weariness, my family, having - 
now overcome all household distractions, invites me to our common de- 
votions, not without some short preparation. ‘These heartily performed, 
send me up with a more strong and cheerful appetite to my former work, 
which I find made easy to me by intermission and variety. One while 
mine eyes are busied, another while my hand, and sometimes my mind 
takes the burden from them both. One hour is spent in textual divinity, 
another in controversy ; histories relieve them both. When the mind is 
weary of other labours, it begins to undertake her own; sometimes it 
meditates and winds up for future use ; sometimes it lays forth her con- 
ceits into present discourse ; sometimes for itself, often for others. Nei- 
ther know I whether it works or plays in these thoughts. I am sure no 

NO. 111.—JULY, 1827. h 
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sport hath more pleasure, no work more use ; only,the decay of a& Weak 
body makes me think these delights insensibly faborious. Before my 
meals and after, I let myself loose from all thoughts, and would forg 
that Fever studied. Company, discourse, recreations, are now seasonable 
and welcome. I rise not immediately from my frencher to my! books, 
but after some intermission. After my latter meal my thoughts ‘are 
slight, only my memory may be cbargetl with the task of recalling! what 
was committed to ber custody in the day; and my heart is' busy. in exa- 
mining my hands and mouth, and all other senses of that day's behe- 
viour. The evening is.come: no tradesman doth more carefullytake\in 
his wares, clear his shopboard, and shut his windows, than ] would shut 
up my thoughts and clear my mind. ‘That student shall live miserable 
which, like a camel, lies down under his burden. All this done, calling 
together my family, we end the day with God, Such are my common 
days. 
ep This my be considered as a specimen of the habitual mode of Bit 
shop Hall’s employing bis time. He proceeds to describe his way of 
spending the sabbath day. ‘But Gods day calls for another 
The same sun arises on this day and enlightens it; yet because that Sun 
of Righteousness arose upon it, and gave a new life unto the world in it, 
and drew the strength of God's moral precept unto it, therefore justly do 
we sing with the Bealmist, This is the day which the Lord hath made. 
Now I forget the world, and in sort myself, and deal with my wonted 
thonghts, as great men use, who at some times of their privacy forbid the 
access of all suitors. Prayer, meditation, reading, hearing, preaching, 
singing, good conference, are the businesses of this day, which I dare 
hot bestow on any work or pleasure, but heavenly. 1 hate superstition 
on the one side and looseness on the other; but I find it hard to offend 
in too much devotion, easy in profaneness. The whole week is sancti- 


fied by this day, and according to my care of this, is my blessing on the 
rest." 426--430. 


One other view alone remains, in which Bishop Hall must be 
considered. He was a Poet of no common order. He: had 
drank deeply in early youth from classic fountains, so that, before 
the completion of his 23d year, he had transfused much, of the 
spirit of the Roman Satirists into verse more polished and har- 
monious than any which as yet had been written in England ; 
and had adapted, with infinite skill and felicity, some of the 
choicest thoughts and expressions of Horace, Persius, and Ju- 
venal, to the manners and. habits of lis own: times. If he is’not 
to be considered as our earliest Satirist, he is assuredly the ‘first 
among us who wrote Satire on legitimate principles. _ We need 
scarcely stop to examine or to eulogize writings which are, fami 
har to all who are conyersant with, and who understand. and fitr 
tingly appreciate our national Poetry ; that is, all who prefer the 
vigour, plenitude, and condensation of thought of our standard 
Bards, to the vagueness, flimsiness, and sickliness, of more popu- 
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lar Poetasters, We will but remark in passing, that Hall's Vir- 
idemiarum has not yet been edited according to its full deserts. 
The early impressions were ordered to be stayed atthe, Press, b 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London,and.su 
copies as could be found were to “ bee. presentlye: broughte: to 
the Bishop of London to be burnte,” an act well worthy the me+ 
mory of Abbot. In 1753 the text was printed ‘at Oxford, with 
many very ludicrous blunders. Warton, iu his History of! 
lish Poetry, (vol. iv. 4to.) attracted public attention to these 
Sitincs, and elucidated many obscure passages in them; but ‘as 
his notices are only incidental, it would be unjust to blame thei 
because they are not complete. Mr. Josiah Pratt, in his collec- 
tion of Bishop Hall’s Works, did a great deal of mischief; for 
he would not be silent although he was ignorant, and. in jmost 
places in which he attempts explanation, he misdirects and pet- 
plexes the reader. Lastly, Mr. Singer, im. 1824, published ‘the 
Specialties, the Hard Measure, and the Satires, iv a very elegant 
volume, containing Warton’s Illustrations and some ‘ndditional 
notes of his own. As far as he has gone he has done well; but 
when we recollect how far better he has done on many other oc- 
casions, (need we do more than mention his recent incomparable 
edition of Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey?) and how much is re- 
maining to be done to render any one page of the Virgidemiarum 
quite intelligible, we cannot but cherish a hope. that at some 
future time he may be tempted to enlarge his labours, = 


litan Visitation in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, in Oct, 1§26 
By William Magee, D. D. &c. Archbishop of Dublin. Afe er, 
Dublin; Cadell, Strand. 1827. 8vo. 2s. 6d. | ery 
2. A Reply by J. K. L. to the late Charge of the Most Reverend 
Doctor &c. Dublin. 1827. | ity 
2. A Charge* delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the Province 
of Munster, in the year 1826. By Richard, Archbishop of 
ashel. Milliken, Dublin; Rivington, London. 1826. 8vo. 
Tuese three publications, though very trifling in’ bulk, invdlve 
several questions of great magnitude and importance. In the 


first Berd, we have the Charge of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Who has girt himself up to a conflict with the mighty name and 


Art. VII.—1. A Charge delivered at his Triennial and mar 


* We lave placed his Grace’s Charge last, though first in order of time, as relating 
chiefly to a subject which is, at this moment, more interesting than ever. 
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authority of Warburton, and has stepped forth to demolish his 
celebrated scheme of the alliance between Church and State. 
Next comes the renowned Dr. Doyle, wrathful and malcontent 
at what he is pleased to term an impassioned philippic, vented by 
the Protestant prelate against the pretensions of the Romish hie- 
rarchy; on the other hand, we have the Archbishop of Cashel 
meekly standing forward as the advocate of liberality and forbear- 
ance, and counselling a prudent abstinence from all vigorous en- 
deavours to convert the [rish from the peculiarities of popery. 
We have, thus, before us three almost interminable subjects :— 
1. The nature of the connexion between the temporal magis- 
tracy and spiritual power :—2. The immortal controversy between 
Protestant and Papist: and 3. The conduct required of Protes- 
tants by the signs of a Reformation recently manifested in Ireland ! 

With regard to the first of these inexhaustible topics,—we ob- 
serve, that the Archbishop is brought into contact with it, by his 
apprehension of danger, from the prevalence of erroneous opi- 
nions respecting the nature of religious establishments. And of 
all the unsound notions which are current im the world on this 
subject, that which he deprecates the most, is the position, that it 
is no part of the duty of the sovereign to provide—(according to 
the best of his judgment and belief)—a true religion for his 
people. He considers this position to be the more dangerous 
and insidious, because it is held, not only by those who are 
avowed enemies to religious establishments, but even by many 
who maintain their lawfulness and necessity. 

Of these opposite classes, the former is dismissed by the Arch- 
bishop with very slight notice. ‘The utter separation of religious 
interests from those of the state, is an experiment which has sel- 
dom been made upon a large scale. It was attempted in vain by 
revolutionary France. Even the terrific convulsions of that em- 
pire could not extirpate all those feelings and prepossessions 
which had been fixing their roots for centuries; and which (in 
spite of the vast powers of destruction then called into activity) 
soon baffled, by their stubborn growth, the labourers who were 
clearing the ground for a new system of husbandry. The States 
"ae of North America have opened a fairer field for this notable ad- 
F hams venture: but it has hitherto been attended with no results which 
ane are likely to encourage, in European states, a magnanimous 

Edi abandonment of all religious institutions. 
~h The alarm of the primate is chiefly excited by certain erroneous 
7 views which he imagines to be generally entertained at the pre- 
P sent day by many of the firmest advocates of our religious esta- 
ot blishment. He conceives that their attachment to this institution 
rests, too generally, upon those dangerous and unsound views, 
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into which Warburton was carried “ by the enterprise of his ge- 
nius, and the hardihood of his originality;” and which he em- 
bodied in his famous treatise on the Alliance between Church 
and State. The cardinal sin of this work the Archbishop main- 
tains to be this portentous maxim, that the duty of the civil go- 
vernor is wholly confined to the protection and advancement of 
temporal interests ; and that his care for religion is to be regarded 
as merely subsidiary to this object. And he solemnly warns all 
the friends of the Establishment against rashly trusting its defence 
to a principle, which its adversaries are constantly employing, for 
its destruction. | 

These censures of the Archbishop have tempted us to renew 
our acquaintance with this. very ingenious performance : and we 
have risen from our recent perusal of it with a confirmed persua- 
sion, that it is no better than an arbitrary, though very splendid, 
fiction. Warburton himself seems to have been fully aware that 
it would be quite impossible to show the reality of such an al- 
liance as he contends for: and contents himself with saying, in 
answer to this objection, that he would be ready to produce this 
solemn convention whenever he should see a copy of the social 
contract between governments and their subjects! We believe 
that both instruments will. be fowiud’ in precisely the same repo- 
sitory which contains the celebrated donation of Constantine. 

There are various ways of viewing the relation between reli- 
gious societies and civil governments. In the first place stands 
the Popish system which elevates ecclesiastical authority above 
all earthly power, and which tends to degrade the State into the 
slave and the executioner of the Church. _ Secondly, there is the 
doctrine of the Puritans, or of all who since them are opposed. to 
religious establishments, and who maintain that the Church and 
her ministers form a society by its very nature and institution, to- 
tally distinct from the State, and without any dependence upon 
it; so that the temporal magistrates have ‘no more lawful means 
to give orders in matters of church regimen, than they have to 
make laws for the hierarchies of angels in heaven.”* ‘i 

At the other extreme, and at the very antipodes of. popery 1s 
the scheme of Hobbes, which reduces religion almost to a state 
of helotism, by making the Church the mere tool and creature of 
the State. 

Now all these theories were very justly rejected by Warbur- 
ton: the first as exalting the Church unreasonably and danger- 
ously ; the third as depressing it below the level of its just and 
salutary importance ; the second as tending to introduce that so- 
lecism in government, an. imperium in imperio. In order to 

* Hooker, b. viii, 
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escape from these difficulties, without comprounsing the dignity 
of the Chureh, he constructed his theory of the alliance. Ac- 
cording to this theory civil or political society is to be considered 
as one high contracting party, and religious society as another. 
The former of these parties, in its primary and. original state, 
“has nothing to do with religion ;” its province does not extend 
bevond the temporal interests of man ! ae set however, of its 
ineflicacy, even for these lower purposes, without the aid of re- 
ligious motives, it is compelled to seek assistance at the hands 
of the religious body. ‘This assistance, however, is not to be ren- 
dered but on conditions ** and the result of all.is a compact 
between these two sovereign and independent interests ; by virtue 
of which the Church renders the aid required by the civil magis- 
trate, and in exchange for protection surrenders to him her sove- 
reignty and independence. Upon the felicity of this contrivance 
he congratulates himself in no very measured terms of exultation. 
He boasts of it as having supplied what Hooker’s vindication of 
our church polity had left incomplete; as sufficient to preserve 
us from the evils of ecclesiastical tyranny on the one hand, and of 
a servile and degraded religion on the other: while, at the same 
time, it puts an end to the peril and confusion which must arise 
from the co-existence of two independent powers im the same 
community. 

‘To us we confess the whole of this scheme appears to be 
loaded with insurmountable objections. In the first place, it is 
very justly observed by Archbishop Magee, that it becomes a 
question whether the Chureh could ever surrender its indepen- 
dence. If it ever was independent of the State, in the sense con- 
tended for by Warburton, it must have held that independence by 
the same divine appointment to which it owes its very existence : 
and that mdependence it never could venture to abandon without 
i divine sanction, as express as that which conferred it. A frame 
of society, therefore, which is founded on the supposition of such 
stirvender, must be at least of doubtfal und perhaps 
in direct contradiction to the will of God. 

But, in the second place, we think it may be very safely af- 
firmed, that the Church never existed for a moment mm the state 
here contemplated, and never was intended so to exist by: its 
Divine Founder. If the Church were, at this day, left in ali the 
independence and sovereignty that ever /egitimately belonged to 
her, we should still be free from the inconvenience and danger of 
two co-existent and co-ordinate supremacies; and the religious 
society would be im no condition to enter mto treaty with the 
State, on the footing of a distinct and equal sovereignty. 

* Warb. Alliance, vel, vii. p. 190. 
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» By the Church, in this inquiry, nothing more can be meant 
than a society or collection of persons, already members of the 
State, united together by the tie of acommon belief im the Chris- 
tian Revelation, and regulating their worship and discipline con- 
formably to their views ef the Divine Will. Now, indisputably, 
such a society must be originally independent of the State, in the 
suine seuse that every union or body of men, connected for lau- 
dable or innocent purposes, is independent of it, ‘The civil mar 
gistrate can exercise no rightful jurisdiction over their opinions ; 
neither can he justly interfere with their internal constitution or 
their visible practice. if unattended with mischievous effects,upon 
the public peace and safety. But this is a sort of independence 
which belongs to every club or association in the realm,—-to every 
lodge of Freemasons—to every commercial company. It would, 
however, be positively ridiculous to speak of such independence, 
as implying the slightest approach to the character of sovereiguty; 
or as entitling even the most important and numerous body of 
subjects to enter into an alliance with the supreme ciyil authority. 

It is asserted, indeed, that the Church is a Divine Institution; 
and that this circumstance distinguishes it from all other societies 
of men, and confers on it the attributes of a distinct and sove- 
reign dominion. But where in the whole compass of Revelation 
is to be found a single sentence which tends to confer this cha- 
racter on the Christian community? Can it be truly said that the 
gospel has built up a wall of partition between the Church and 
the State, which, but for their mutual agreement to demolish it, 
must have kept them asunder to this day? Did the gospel di- 
vide our allegiance into two separate streams, capable of running 
on together for ages, without the slightest intermixture? Is not 
the whole tendency of the Christian Revelation in diametrical op- 
position to any such surmises? Does it not speak of the temporal 
authority, as, in this world, supreme? Does it ever encourage 
men to contemplate the relation in which they stand to the Chris- 
tian society, as removing their religious interests and rights be- 
yond the cognizance and protection of the civil magistrate? Does 
it lead them to believe, that, when they become Christians, they 
are invested with certain privileges, of such lofty and transcendent 
quality, as to repel the touch, or even the inspection, of all earthly 
power? If this were so, the gospel ;would, indeed, have esta- 
blished an imperium in imperio: and we are not able to ‘discern 
how the Church could, without divine permission, have abdicated 
one jot or tittle of these high prerogatives, even for the sake of an — 
alliance with the State ! Ly 

If ever the Church was in this condition of independence, it 
was during the three first centuries, before Christianity became 
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: a the religion of the empire. Previously to that event (if War- 

if. burton’s theory be sound) the emperor would have been bound ‘ 
te to abstain, not merely from oppression and persecution, but from 
2. all interference whatever with the concerns of the Church. — Its 
oh discipline might have been exercised in a manner most pernicious 
iG to the public peace ; its assemblies might have been abused for | 
; t the worst purposes of faction; it might, without any visible de- 


parture from its spiritual character, have been sending into every 
corner of society an influence fatal to the existing order of things; 
and yet the civil governor would have been without the right of 
interposing to prevent mischief or to obviate danger. And in 
this powerless condition he must have remained, unless the 
Church could have been prevailed on to conclude an alliance 
with the State, on the footing of a free convention; and thus to 
place itself under such restrictions as might be needful for the 
public interest !* And what if the Sovereign Church had chosen 
to decline the alliance? Either the empire must have continued 
to endure the miseries resulting from a double supremacy, or the 
two societies must have proceeded to settle their disputes as sove- 
reign powers usually do; till, either by force or stratagem, one or 
the other should come off triumphant. No intelligent reader 
can fail to see, in the actual history of the Romish Chureh, a 
striking illustration of the consequences of thus setting up reli- 
gion as a sort of interest naturally separate and distinct from 
every other, 

It is indeed contended by Warburton that the rejection of his 
theory leads to consequences equally fatal to the religious free- 
dom, and to the honour of the Church. If, says he, the Church 
be not the ally of the State, but the creature of its arbitrary for- 
mation, it must soon become the slave of the State ; and therefore 
must be unfit for the preservation and dispersion of religious 
truth, But it surely is very difficult to see how the ecclesiastical 
polity of this country, as explained and vindicated by Hooker, 
degrades or endangers the Church more ti w the system of the 
‘ alliance. According to that system, the Church was once an 
i independent society. It is now independent no longer. If, then, 
rt the State should refuse to perform its stipulations, how is the 
Church to procure redress, or to recover its sovereignty? It may, 


4 perhaps, be said, that the Church, in that case, might surrender 
sf its secular advantages, and return to its original and independent 
oe ow form. ‘There would, in practice, be numberless difficulties in 


the way of such a proceeding. But what if we allow it to 
be possible? Might not the most enslaved church on earth do 
a the same? If such a church should feel its connexion with the 
3 * Sce Warb. b. ii. 3. p. 98. 
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State to be degrading, and burdensome, and hurtful to the cause 
of religion, might it not return to the condition of a neglected, or 
perhaps a persecuted sect? And what could the ally of the State 
do more, under similar circumstances? As Doctor Magee very 
justly observes, “it is of the essence of the Sovereign to be above . + 
controul.” Even on the hypothesis of an alliance, “ the Religious 
Society must be, as it were, absorbed into the system. No trace 
of an independent existence can remain; and the sovereign exer- 
cises his sapremacy in matters ecclesiastical and civil with equal 
authority.’ —Charge, p. 14. 

Another objection urged by Warburton against the principles 
of Hooker is, that they erect the civil magistrate into a judge of 
controversies; that they tend to establish a tyranny over con- 
science, and to sanction persecution for religious opimions: for if 
men refuse submission to what the magistrate decrees in religious 
matters, whether of discipline or doctrine, his supreme authority 
justifies him in the use of force; since he beareth not the sword 
in vain.* By the same course of argument it might be shown 
that the sovereign power of the magistrate authorizes the oppres- 
sion of men for their political opimions! It is true that neither 
Church nor State are ever safe from the abuse of power. An act 
of parliament, for instance, might establish either a political or 
religious inquisition, and, technically speaking, it would be difli- 
cult to prove such an enormity a breach of the constitution, 
which gives to the legislature a sort of omnipotence. But how 1s 
the notion of a league between the Church and State to afford 
protection against such atrocities? If a remorseless and unprin- 
cipled government were to force on the Church a set of more 
bloody Articles than Henry VIII. himself ever dreamed of, what 
security could she derive from invoking the manes of her former 
independence ? 

The system of Hobbes, indeed, and the system of the Romish 
Church, are both equally destructive of religious liberty; for the 
one makes the State everything, and the Church nothing; while 
the other tends to annihilate the ecclesiastical power of the State, 
and to give to the Church an absolute and supreme controul over 
the consciences of mankind! The polity established in this coun- 
try does neither the one nor the other; it regards the Church as 
an integral part of the social and political fabric, and places it, 
like every other part, in due and orderly subjection to the head. 
This, like all schemes devised by human wisdom or virtue, may, 
be liable to perversion and abuse; but it must require a very 
keen sagacity to detect in it any powerful temptations to intole- 
rance and tyranny. 


* Warb, Alliance, p. 221. 
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But the system of Warburton is chargeable with the yet more _ 


mischievous absurdity adverted to above. It is raised on the as- 
sumption that religion is, naturally, a matter quite beyond ‘the 
province of civil institutions; so that if the mere sublunary mte- 
rests of man could have been safely administered without the aid 
of religion, legislators and statesmen might have remained for 
ever serenely indifferent and neutral as to the nmortal concerns 
of their subjects. | 

This, we are persuaded, is a view of the principles ®f govern- 
ment which every well-regulated mind must indignantly reject. 
We cordially agree with the Archbishop of Dublin in condemn- 
ing the position that the magistrate is, or ever was for a moment; 
at liberty to consider man as the creature of this world only. it 
is, and it always was, his duty to deal with man as a being, com- 
pounded of an earthly and a spiritual nature, “ not more impelled 
to seek his temporal advantage, than bound to pursue his eternal 


interests."—p. 7. Every scheme of polity which omits this 


cotisideration is fundamentally defective and vicious.* A wise 
and beneficent government extends its regard to all the various 
concerns and interests of its subjects, without exception: of 
course it never can leave out that which, of all others, is incom- 
parably the most precious and important. According to Warbur- 
ton, the sovereign calls in the assistance of religion merely be- 
cause he finds it impossible to carry on government without it; he 
resorts to it, not because it is true, and essential to the nature of 
man, but solely because it is a valuable auxiliary to the purposes 
of state. But for this consideration, he would have been absolved 
from all obligation to protect it; nay, more,—he could not justly 
have offered it security against external violence, by any other 
means than those of an alliance and confederacy between the civil 
and the religious community! According to the sounder views 
of the author before us, man being a religious creature, the inte- 
rests of religion should be scrupulously consulted in the primary 
and original structure of all human societies. Religion is not to 
be introduced by an after-thought, as a supplementary ingredient; 
it is an element essential to the healthful composition of the body 
politic in every stage of its existence. 


It is important to remark that this principle may be main- 


* “ Praterqoam quod priacipi fideli a Deo mandata est cura utriusque tahule, ut in- 
telligat, ad offcivm suum non civilem tantum rem, sed etiam sacram ct ecelesiasticam 
pertinere; preterquam quod Deus sape Regem ac diserte jubet lucos succidere, idolo- 
ram statuas et aras evertere, librum Legis sibi describere, quodque illum Esaius ait Ec- 
clesie patronum et nutritium esse oportere: preter, inquam, hwec omnia, ex historiis, et 
optimorum temporum exemplis videmus, pios principes procuraiionem ecclesiarum ab 
officio sue nunquam putasse alicuam,” —Juelli Apologia. 

Alliance, p. 99. 
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tained without positively deciding on the necessity of religious 
establishments, or on the obligation of the legislature to provide 
them. ‘There may have been conscientious statesmen, deeply 


impressed with the transcendent unportance of religion, but at. + 


the same time fully convinced that the best thing they could do 
for it would be to leave it to itself—to tolerate all persuasions, 
and to favour none. ‘They may have believed religion, like com- 
merce, to be a plant that is sometimes apt to thrive better by neg- 
lect than by too much attention, and that its growth is often dis- 
torted or impeded by the excessive watchfulness and care of its 
cultivators. We are not contending for the justness of such opi- 
nions. It should, however, be remembered, that questionable as 
they are, they lend no support whatever to the doctrine, that a 
government may abandon all thought of religion, purely upon the . 
ground that it is no concern of theirs. If a statesman abstains 
from all interference with it, because he seriously imagines that 
he shall thus most effectually promote its influence and power, he 
may be chargeable with a grievous error of judgment. But the 
statesman who abandons it as an affair that falls not within his re- 
sponsibility, is guilty of a positive desertion of duty, Without 


‘determining whether it is in ali cases incumbent on him to inter- 


, we may, at least, confidently pronounce thus much—that his 
interference, or his forbearance, should be mainly prompted by a 
regard to the advancement of true religion, ) 

Should the sovereign be persuaded that a religious establish- 
ment is the best safeguard against the confusion of a strife for 
mastery among various religious persuasions, and the best security 
for the preservation of religious truth, his choice of the religious 
society to be thus distinguished by his especial support, must be 
guided by the same ruling principle above contended for. In 
making that choice he would have before him a state-question of 
the first magnitude and moment, to be determined, upon large and 
elevated views of policy, embracing every consideration connected 
with the welfare of man, as a citizen both of heaven and of earth, 
It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into all the consider- 
ations involved in that mighty question. One truth, however, we 
hold to be sacred and inviolable, namely, that worldly expediency 
is not the only nor the predominant element which should enter 
into the calculations of the State in the formation of its ecclesi- 
astical polity. Without turning theologians, statesmen may 
surely open their understandings to all the arguments, and their 
hearts to all the motives, which can have weight with men, who, 
themselves, have not only temporal interests to guard, but immor- 
tal souls to be saved. In exercising their judgment on this ques- 
tion, (with the aid and guidance of those who are dedicated to the 
sacred profession,) they may choose between conflicting claims, by 
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virtue of the same sort of discretion which belongs to them in de- 
ciding other questions, either of expediency or of duty. But in so 
doing, the sovereign cannot be justly said to erect a tribunal over 
human opinions; he does not assume the power of promulgating 
on his own authority certain religious dogmas, and of oppressing 
or proscribing all who should refuse to embrace them. He finds 
certain religious opinions and principles already prevalent. If 
there be a discordancy between them, he may choose which he will 
make the object of his especial encouragement and superintend- 
ence; and his selection must be formed with reference to all the 
interests of the human race, both secular and eternal. But this 
exercise of judgment implies no assumption of spiritual functions; 
no power to confer the spiritual character, or to intermeddle in 
spiritual ministrations; no authority to decide religious controver- 
sies, or to exercise a dominion over the conscience of the subject, 
These are usurpations which, as the Archbishop justly observes, 
are forbidden by the very religion which the ruler is bound to 
support. 


‘* His authority is at the same time his restraint. The Christian go- 
vernor has no right to prescribe against the known law of God, con, 
tained in his written word, And that very law, which has proclaimed 
that ‘ kings shall be the nursing fathers and queens the nursing mothers’ 
of his Church; that they are to protect and cherish it with the supreme 
powers with which they are invested,—has pronounced, that it is His 
Church, to which they are to afford their fostering aid; that it is as su- 
preme temporal rulers they are to minister support; and that it is to the 
religion, which God's word prescribes, that support is to be supplied.’’— 
Charge, p. 22. 


The Church, then, is not the bond-servant of the State, neither 
is it the ally of the State; much less is it endowed with a supre- 
macy independent of the State. Like every individual, and every 
other society or corporation, it is subject to the State. Its honours 
and privileges, and its secular endowments, are, indeed, the crea- 
tures of the sovereign power: but, considered as a religious soci- 
ety, the Church is not the creature of temporal authority, for it 
had an existence before its political incorporation, and would re- 
tam that existence, even though all its temporal advantages should 
be withdrawn. Again, in a certain qualiiied sense it may, per- 
haps, be called the ally of the civil government, since it is bound 
to co-operate with it for all good purposes connected with the 
happiness of man. But the same may be said of all the various 
departments of the political system—the legislative, the executive, 


‘ the judicial—all are bound to conspire for the preservation of the 


public peace, and order, and happiness: they may all, therefore, 
be spoken of as united in a sort of confederacy for the welfare of 
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the subject. But this, after all, is loose and rhetorical language ; 
it var be abandoned whenever we institute an exact scientific 
inquiry into the relations of the various departments of the social 
fabric to each other. Considered technically and constitutionally, 
the Church is, like every other society or institution, within the 

neral superintendence and jurisdiction of the civil power; but 
it is a society, whose objects are in all respects so momentous, 
that the temporal government has thought fit to endow it, or to 
recognize and sanction its endowment, and, as it were, to engraft 
it into the existing political system, of which it now forms an in- 
tegral and constituent portion. 

We have been tempted into this discussion, not by the hope of 
exhausting the subject, but by our wish to contribute, in some 
slight degree, “ to make the countenance of Truth more orient ,”* 
and to relieve her from the dim and disastrous eclipse of this most_ 
inauspicious theory. ‘The design of Warburton was, doubtless, 
to assert the dignity of the Church, without sacrificing the supre- 
macy of the State. But we are unable to-discern how the honour 
of the Chureh is consulted, by an alliance, in which she is said to 
barter her independent sovereignty for protection or emolument, 


hands of the State for the promotion of worldly and perishable in- 
terests. ‘To us, we confess, the Church appears more truly glo- 
rious in her dutiful but dignified obedience to an earthly and 
visible superior, whose paternal care extends to all the necessities 
of man. We see not why she should disdain to show herself in 
the train of kings or emperors, provided they lay no irreverent 
hand upon her Ark; nor can we comprehend how her divine ori- 
ginal obliges her to scant her submission to earthly power, so 
long as it exacts no breach of her allegiance to her mystical and 
heavenly Ruler. And if we should be told that these principles 
tend to fix upon her the badge of servitude, instead of the honour- 
able note of alliance, we should reply by asking—which of the 
two is the State most likely to respect and honour?—the merce- 
nary confederate, that earns her reward by ministering to our low 
and transitory wants;} or the faithful and loyal auxiliary, whose 
labours are consecrated to man’s eternal glory and felicity ? 
Having once established that the State is bound to consult the 
highest interests of the people, the Archbishop proceeds to dis- 
pose of the great question, viz. who may fitly be selected as the 
public and authorized teachers of religion. ‘To say that in dis- 


* Hooker. 


+ “ The Established Religion enjoys its advantages for the service it does the State.” 
Alliance, p. 169. ‘ And the only duty of the State is to provide for the temporal inte- 
rests of its subjects,”—Ibid. passim. 
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charging this duty, the sovereign is, m the severest sense, respon- 
sible for the truth of all that is taught, were, perhaps, to make too 
heavy a demand on human feebleness and ignorance; but it is 
not too much to say, that he is bound to aim at the establishment 
of the Truth in all its purity: at all events, though 

“ he may not, perhaps, hold himself justified, in all cases, to enjoin a re- 
ligion which he deems to be true ; yet he is clearly not at liberty to em- 
ploy, for the instruction of his people, a form which is false; which 


every form manifestly is, that forbids, or impedes, or discourages the free 

sal of the written word of Gov.”—Charge, pp. 24, 25. ‘* He is not, 
in virtue of his ecclesiastical supremacy, empowered to prescribe to his 
people, arbitrarily, whatever religion he may please; any more than, in 
virtue of his civil mpttnery, he is entitled to impose whatever laws he 
may think proper, In both he must be governed by the laws of reason 
and of God; and he cannot legitimately enact any thing contrary to 
what those laws enjoin. He cannot, therefore, as we have seen, take to 
himself the right to exercise or to confer spiritual functions ; nor can he 
adopt for his people a religious system, which labours under any of the 
disqualifications which have been enumerated. He cannot adopt a sys- 
tem, which presents no defined and settled form of doctrine and belief ; 
nor can he adopt a system, which asserts a supremacy over Scripture, 
over Conscience, or over the Sovereign himself. Much less can he adopt 
a system, which asserts a supremacy over all; and still more a supre- 
macy founded in pivine ricuT, which no human authority is entitled to 
question.” —pp. 36, 37. 

It will appear from the above passages, that there are certain 
disqualifications, which, in the opinion of the Archbishop, ought 
for ever to exclude the religious society to which they belong 
from being associated with the enlightened Christian ruler; and 
all these characters of disqualification he scruples not to fix upon 
the Church of Rome.* He then contrasts that communion with 
the Established Church of England, for which he confidently 
claims the following excellencies; namely, 1, that it is conform- 
able to Scripture; 2, that it is, in the true and legitimate sense of 
the word, Catholic, since it recognizes as a branch of the Church 
of Christ, every community of professing Christians which holds 
the essentials of the Christian religion; 3, that it is tolerant, and 
that all the political exclusions which may be inflicted by it, or by 
the State on its behalf, are purely defensive; 4, that it is social, 
inasmuch as it encourages no principles of a dissocial nature, 
none that can tend to give the Church an interest distinct from 
that of the community at large; 5, that it is loyal, since it recog- 
nizes the right of the prince to “ rule all estates and degrees, whe- 
ther ecclesiastical or temporal ;” and, lastly, that it is truly Pro- 
testant, as having abjured all the multiplied abuses and corrup- 


* Charge, pp. 24—35. 
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tions of the Romish communion; as having .swept away all the 
alluvial accumulation of superstition and falsehood, which bad 
well nigh choked up the pure current of the Christian faith,— 
Charge, p- 37, ad finem. 

A full examination of all these positions would swell this essay 
far beyond all tolerable limits. ‘There are, however, one or two 
remarks which we would venture respectfully to submit to the 
consideration of his Grace. 

In the first place, then, he has expressed himself in language 
so broad'and general, as, apparently, to imply, that nothing could. 
ever justify the establishment of afa/se religion, but the Sovereign's 
firm conviction of its (ruth. He has, accordingly, brought upon 
himself this question from Dr. Doyle :* “ What would follow if — 
the subject should think proper to select for himself the Catholic 
religion!” What would be the duty of government if the people 
of any country should not only embrace that faith, but should 
almost unanimously demand its establishment? Would not this 
be a case in which the conviction of a few individuals must 
wevilably yield to the wish and the persuasion of a whole empire? 
Our government in India, for instance, has not, indeed, selected 
and prescribed a false religion for its subjects, but it allows and 
continues the establishment of those pernicious superstitions 
which it found there. And every sane person will agree that it 
would be madness, and not piety, to attempt the demolition of 
that establishment until the delusion which reared it should first 
be generally overthrown. Can it then be contended, that a 
monarch, or a legislature, which should view the papal system 
precisely as it is viewed by Dr. Magee, would, on that account, 
be justified in rejecting, inflexibly, the desire of their subjects, 
that it should be interwoven with the very fabric of society, ‘and 
form a part of the national constitution! Is there, in short, no 
imaginable combination of circumstances so imperious and over- 
ruling, as to acquit the sovereign for consenting to the public sup> 
port of a religion which he might disapprove? It must: un- 
doubtedly be granted, that m no case is the government at liberty 
to act on maxims of unprincipled neutrality and indifference; or, 
in their deliberations on the national religion, to throw away every 
rule of action but that which may be derived from lax and pliant 
views of secular expediency. ‘They would, m such an emer- 
gency as we have contemplated, be under a sacred obligation 
conscientiously to satisfy themselves that they were yielding to an 
overpowering moral necessity; and that their resistance would, 
on the whole, produce more evil than their compliance: But, 


* Reply, p. 95. 
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when thus satisfied, we apprehend that they would have no cause 
for self reproach. And such perhaps, after all, may be the view 
of Dr. Magee. ‘The sovereign, he affirms, cannot prescribe to 
his people a religion which he believes to be pernicious. But 
.; this does not necessarily imply that he never can innocently 
, consent to its establishment. 

In the second place, we doubt whether he is warranted in 
branding with the mark of falsehood every Form* of Religion 
which should forbid or impede the free perusal of the written 
Word of God. The principle which offers such obstruction may 
be awfully erroneous; but we cannot perceive how it necessaril 
implies a deliberate and wilful abandonment of truth. It is not 
difficult to imagine a religious community holding, in perfect sin- 
cerity, the opinion, that the volume of Revelation must present 
inextricable and perilous diffictlty to an untutored mind ; that, 
consequently, the most prudent, safe, and merciful way is to seal 
it against the people; and to dispense to them the truths of salva- 
tion by the ministry of those whose distinct profession it is to 
collect those truths from Scripture. Of course we hold all such 
notions to be utterly incapable of vindication. Neither can we 
venture to give the Church of Rome credit for this unmixed and 
simple motive for obstructing the general circulation of the Bible. 
Still we think it neither charitable nor necessary to ascribe this 
pernicious practice of hers, at the present day, to the universal 
and undivided operation of that worst of all possible motives, a 
resolution to suppress the truth; especially as there exists, at 
this moment, a variety in the practice and opinion of the Romish 
Divines respecting this matter. We believe that in some parts 
of Ireland the use of the Scriptures is actually conceded to the 
laity, provided the Rhemish or Douay version be used, and not 
the authorized version of the English Church. 

It further appears to us, that the Archbishop in contending for 
the tolerant character of our Church, might, without injury to 
his cause, have admitted more largely than he has done, the d 
taint of Intolerance which Protestantism itself derived from the 
bigotry of preceding ages; a taint which adhered to it longer than 


23 his Grace appears quite willing to allow. ‘The truth is, that the 
ae Church had so very long been drunk with the blood of the Saints, 
ae that a tedious interval was ~ooe for complete recovery from 

te that fierce intoxication. The Reformation itself did not bring a 


sudden and entire sobriety to the spirit of Religion. It was not, 
§ indeed, till after the appearance of the “ Liberty of Prophesy- 
i f ing,” that the fumes of that madness can be said to have wholly 
passed away. 
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. Once more, the Archbishop seems to us to be thrown into 
considerable alarm by certain recent declarations from an autho- 
ritative quarter, tending to reduce to insignificance the differencess * — 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome. 

These mitigating statements are met by his Grace with a direct 

assertion, “ that, iv truth, those Churches have scarcely a single 

point of agreement in any thing that can be justly deemed essential 

to religion.” —Charge, p. 49. Now here the writer appears to 

be under the same sinister influence, which, on a former occa- 

sion, tempted him into that vile antithesis of a “ Church without 

a Religion, and a Religion without a Church.” That he was 

delighted with the smart report of this piece of rhetoric, we can 

readily imagine. But he must have found its recoil so extremely 
inconvenient, that one is quite astonished at his meddling again 

with the same dangerous-material. He must be well aware that 

neither Taylor, the great Champion of Toleration, nor Hooker, 

the great Champion of the Church, would have endured to hear 

that the Papists were without a religion. Every well-informed 

- Protestant knows, indeed,, thet the Church of Rome believes a 

vast deal too much. He knows, too, that the additional articles 

of her creed are extremely dangerous to the purity of the rest. 
It is true that the noxious ingredient which she pours into the 

chalice may have a strong tendency to neutralize the wholesome 

quality of the original contents, and to give them pernicious 

properties foreign to their nature. But it is not true that these 

elements, when brought into contact, must inevitably go into a 

combination destructive to the spiritual health. ‘There may be, 
and there undoubtedly have been, many happy constitutions in 

which the deleterious effect has been overpowered by the virtue 

of the salutary component. ‘To deny this, would be to question 

whether such men as Borromeo, and Pascal, and Massillon, were 

Christians. We are quite alive to the necessity of vigilance 

against an inconsiderate or insidious spirit of liberality, either in’ 
-_teligion or politics. But we nevertheless deprecate the needless 

use of expressions. which sound like a declaration of eternal war, 

and which tend to deepen and perpetuate the rancour of religious 

animosity. 

With the above exceptions, there seems to be nothing in the 
positions of the Archbishop which a sober-minded Churchman 
will be disposed to question. As to the style and tone of the 
composition, it is not, certainly, remarkable for a spirit of softness 
or indulgence. It is the style of one whose views and principles 
are uncompromising, and who is under a strong conviction that 
the temper and circumstances of the present times demand of the 
Watchmen of the Established Church a very intelligible and 

NO. Ill.—JULY, 1827. 
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emphatic promulgation of their sentiments. But we cannot per- 
ceive that it merits the character bestowed on it by Dr. Doyle, 
of an “ impassioned philippic” against the Romish doctrine and 
discipline. 

If, indeed, Dr. Magee’s Charge be an impassioned philippic, 
where shall we find a vier fit to describe the contemptuous in- 
vective of the titular bishop of Kildare and Leighlin? He pro- 
fesses here, as he has often professed before, a pauihione abhorrence 
of controversy and dissension. But yet, who can avoid remark- 
ing the facility with which he is at all times able to assume the 
polemical spirit and language, and the alacrity with which he takes 
the posture of menace and aggression? If controversy be not 
his element, we shall be almost tempted to believe that the days 
of miraculous agency are not gone by; for in this element, penal 
as itis, he is enabled to move with as much appearance of ac- 
tivity and ease, as if it were perfectly congenial to his nature. 
We cannot, in truth, sufficiently admire the performance of the 
Catholic Doctor, if it be achieved in utter violation of all his 
native habits and feelings. Nothing can declare more powerfully 
his cheerful readiness to make the most painful sacrifices for his 


‘Church: nothing can show more clearly the almost superhuman 


versatility with which he is ready to become all things to all 
men for the advancement of the cause to which his faculties are 
consecrated. Of this versatility the world has already had some 
highly interesting specimens. Whenever he comes before the 
ae under the strong possession of the spirit of controversy, 


his language appears to indicate the bitterest hatred and con- 


tempt for our Protestant Establishment. The Articles of our 
belief are, then, the State Creed. Our Bishops are mere par- 
lhamentary functionaries, wholly destitute, if not of the true spl- 
ritual character, at least of the true spiritual mission. They are 
the Assentatores of the great, the Cubicularti of the palace, the 
intriguers of the court, the pest of the senate. It is more than 
implied, that they are wolves in sheep's clothing; that they de- 
vour the pittance of the widow and the orphan; that they 
denounce peace, and preach dissension ; that they are involved 
in unceasing contradiction between their practice and their pro- 
fession; reviling the most exalted virtues practised by Christ, 
and recommended by his Apostles; heartless to the poor, insolent 
to the oppressed, slaves to power, and buried in all the surfeit- 
ings of a worldly life. Our Church itself is the pliant and servile 
creature, nay, the pampered slave of the State. It is sometimes 
likened to the golden calf, which the faithful scorn to fall down 
and worship;* and sometimes to a sort of barbarous and san- 


* See Reply, pp. 80, 90, 102. 
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guinary Juggernaut,* which carries destruction and carnage on its 
chariot wheels! But, then, there sometimes comes a lucid in- 
terval, which releases the polemic from this unhappy influence, 
and exhibits him in his more natural and engaging character. 
And he then tells us, to our inexpressible relief, that, really, we 
must not think of these little occasional eruptions of the zeal 
which devours him; for that, all this while, “ as a Christian 
Church consisting of a hierarchy and professing the doctrine of 
the Gospel, he respects and esteems the Establishment more than 
any other Church in the universe, separated from the See of 
Rome!’’+ 

Unfortunately, the Charge of Archbishop Magee has brought 


on one of those fits which so cruelly disguise the complexional - 


benignity of the Doctor’s temper, and belie the mildness and 
liberality of his doctrine! And we accordingly find him com- 
plaining of the insane bigots, and the furious men, and the rash 
innovators and incendiaries who infest the country: and all this 
with just as much fluency and vigour as if he had, from his youth 
. up, conceived a high relish instead of an inveterate loathing for 
polemical exercitations. And what shows, in the most striking 
manner, the vehemence of the access is, that he often talks as if he 
were living nearly 300 years ago; as if the delirious and unhal- 
lowed revolt from the true Church had but just occurred; as if 
the unclean spirit of frantic revolution had but recently burst into 
the herd, and driven them down the precipice of heresy and 
rebellion. And to complete the melancholy picture of delusion, 
he Sometimes appears to fix upon the Archbishop of Dublin ; to 
spring upon him as if he were the chief author and 9 50 mover 
of all these impieties; and as if, till his promotion, the genuine 
Church of Christ had rest throughout the land ! | 
From the appalling charges levelled against the Archbishop 
we must leave him to defend himself; which we do without the 


slightest anxiety for the result. He has promised the public an 


Appendix, to contain the references and authorities nec 
for the illustration and support of the positions maintained in his 
Charge; and this will afford him an opportunity of repelling, if 
he shall think it needful, the assaults of our energumen. We, 
in the mean time, must unavoidably confine ourselves to the 
notice of one or two points. For no powers of compression can 
bring the whole matters in debate within the limits of any space 
which we could devote to their consideration. - 
It must be remembered that though Dr. Doyle has been 


* Letter to Lord Farnham. 
t Evidence before the Lords’ Committee, 21st of March, 1825, p. 254. 
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pleased to call his publication a Reply to Dr. Magee, it is, in fact, 
neither more nor less than a scornful defiance to the whole cause 
of Protestantism. It embraces the endless questions of the su- 

remacy of St. Peter and his successors, the infallibility of the 
Remit Church, and the sinfulness of all exercise of private judg- 
ment. The discussion is, indeed, occasionally varied and enlivened 
by the administration of salutary chastisement, not merely to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, but, as we have seen, to the whole Pro- 
testant hierarchy! But it is to the great doctrines of Rome's 
immutable theology that the strength of the respondent is chiefly 
directed. And we will venture to say that no Protestant scholar 
or divine can examine this, (or, indeed, any other specimen of 
Popish controversy with which we are acquainted,) without being 
thunderstrack at the prodigious effrontery with which it claims, 
in its behalf, the authority of Scripture, and the umform testi- 
mony of ecclesiastical antiquity. It seems to be one of the 
strange properties of Romanism that, though its brains be out, 
it will not die. It appears to possess a sort of frightful and por- 
tentous tenacity of life, which cannot be extinguished even by the 
most ghastly mutilation: and accordingly, here we have it again 
before us, making the most desperate efforts to coil itself once 
more, for support, round those ancient authorities, from which it 
has so often been hewn away, piecemeal, by the strong arm and 
keen blade of our reforming divines, and their successors in the 
same conflict. 

If the Protestant reader should feel himself perplexed and 

staggered at the bolduess with which Dr. Doyle appeals to Scrip- 
ture and antiquity, we can only refer him to our own standard 
books of theology. He will there find an ample and irresistible 
confutation of the Romish doctrines, conducted according to the 
soundest principles of controversy. He will there learn how to- 
withstand * an usurpation which would despoil us of our faith 
aud liberties.” He will see that— 
** this is not to be done by retaliating mistatements, invectives, and ca- 
lumnies, or crudely asserting an unqualified right of private judgment ; 
but by reference to primitive antiquity; disproving the allegations of 
our opponents from the silence of Scripture, of general tradition, of an- 
cient writers, which in a case of this nature is decisive; appealing to 
the proceedings of Emperors, the acts of Councils, the language of Fa- 
thers, of Bishops, and even of Popes, which contradict the pretensions 
of Papacy ; and tracing the growth of this ecclesiastical tyranny, from its. 
rise after the division of the empire, till it attained its height, toward 
the close of the eleventh century.” * 


If we were to point out any writings which, more powerfully 


* Bishop of London's Charge, July, 1826, pp. 12, 13. 
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to their case. In alleging the authority of the ecclesiastical 
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than others, should inspire the English Protestant with feelings 
of honest pride, and reliance on the goodness of his cause, we 
could not hesitate to select the immortal Apology of Bishop 
Jewell, and his subsequent controversy with Harding, (“ who was 
no more able to subsist under the hand of that renowned and 
incomparable bishop, than a whelp under the paw of a lion,”)*— 
the work of Chillingworth; the treatise of Barrow on the Supre- 
macy of the Pope; the Essay of Waterland on the [Importance 
of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, which, incidentally, presents us 
with an admirable contrast between Protestant Certainty and 
Popish Infallibility ;+ and (to come to modern times) the present 
Bishop of Peterborough’s Comparative View of the Churches of — 
England and of Rome. 

Of the glorious work of Barrow above alluded to, it is difficult 
to speak in language at all commensurate to its excellence. We 
can imagine nothing whereunto to liken it but the mighty tele- 
scope of Herschel,—an instrument which brings up, from the 


themselves from the search of unassisted vision. Even so does 
the gigantic labour of Barrow call up from the depths of antiquity 
a galaxy of witnesses, which pass over our field of view in perfect 
order and distinctness, and shed a broad and steady illumination 
over the path of the inquirer. 

It would be unpardonable folly to attempt, in these few pages, 
a full exhibition of the controversy. We cannot, however, for- 
bear this opportunity of exposing one of the prime artifices by 
which the Papal writers sometimes contrive to give plausibility 


writers, they frequently produce a testimony which, standing by 
itself, may appear to speak on their behalf; omitting what may 
be called the antagonist passages and authorities, which are neces- 
sary to give a proper direction to our interpretations. Of this a_ 
notable instance is the attempt to extort from St. Augustine 
a profession of his belief in the infallibility of the Catholic church. 
The words triumphantly alleged for this oe oes by Dr. Doyle 
and his predecessors, are—‘‘ non crederem Evangelio, nisi me 
Ecclesie Catholice authoritas commoveret.” Now we will not 
stop to consider the degree of submission due to the opiniow’ of 
St. Augustine. We will, for a moment, suppose it to be abso- 
lutely conclusive. And what then? ‘“ What, if Augustine,” 
(observes Bishop Jewell,) ‘as he saith, I believe the Gospel be- 
cause of the Church, have likewise said, I believe the Church 
because of the Gospel?” And then he collects a variety.of pas- 


* Bishop Reynolds, vol. ii. p. 77. t Waterlund, vol. v. p. 97—157. 
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sages from the same father, to show that he knew of no way of 
determining the Church but by reference to the Gospel.* From 
all these passages taken together, it may be concluded that nothing 
was ever further from the mind of Augustine than to ascribe to 
the Church of Rome, or any other church on earth, an unerring 
and supreme authority. His declaration, explained by the other 
extracts from his writings, obviously amounts to nothing more 
than this; that he was mainly impelled to embrace the Gospel by 
the consideration that a vast company of men, in various parts of 
the world, were found to agree, generation after generation, in 
the truth of the Christian religion ! . 


“« And certainly’’ (adds the Bishop)* ‘it hath great weight of persuasion 
to move the conscience of any man, to see so many kingdoms and coun- 
tries to join together in the profession and obedience of one truth. And 
I doubt not, but even this day, many thousands are the sooner led to 
humble themselves unto the gospel of Christ, for that they see the whole 
world, that is to say, the whole Church of God, is contented so willingly 
and so humbly to embrace the same. ‘Thus the consent of the Church 
beareth witness to the Gospel; without which, notwithstanding, the 
Gospel, nevertheless, were the Gospel still.” 


We must now, however, advert hastily to a point more imme- 
diately connected with the discussions which the pretensions of 
the Papacy are undergoing at the present day. There seems to 
be nothing which inflicts on Dr. D. a more severe commotion of 
spirit than any allusion to the intolerant principles and practices 
of his Church, and to the detestable atrocities with which they 
have blotted the history of Europe. “ ‘The Monarch” (says Arch- 
bishop Magee) “ cannot prescribe in favour of an intolerant 
religion.” ‘I say,” (replies Dr. D.) “ he has allied to his throne 
a religion as intolerant as any in Europe.” ‘This representation 
of our Church as emulous of Romish dogmatism and intolerance, 
is one of Dr. D.’s favourite topics. He pursues it through every 
form and variety of sarcasm: and yet, with all his affluence in this 
resource of controversy, he has said nothing half so well, or half 
so keenly, as a writer with whom he would probably have but 
little communion of sentiment, but who appears to have addressed 
the Pope in the following language :— 


“Your holiness is not, perhaps, aware, how near the Churches of us 
Protestants have at length come to those privileges and perfections which 
you claim as peculiar to your own. You cannot err in any thing you 


pay and we never do: you are infallible, and we are always in the 
rigat: 


° Jewell’s Defence of the Apology, pp. 494, 495. fol. ed. 1611. 
? Steel's Dedication to the Pope, quoted by Waterland, vol. v. p. 128. 
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On which facetious stetomnatit Waterland very justly observes, that 


“the witty gentleman takes upon him to ridicule a very necessary ¢is- 
tinction between an assurance that we cannot err, and a sufficient cer- 
tainty that we do not: a distinction on which the judicious Chillingworth 
laid all imaginable stress, perceiving that the whole Protestant cause 
depended upon 
Dr. D.’s treatment of this distinction, though infinitely less 
amusing, is quite as unceremonious. He even ventures to assert, 
that a church which condemns Arians and Socinians, has for- 
feited all title to speak of the right of private judgment; and that, 
whether she claims infallibility or not, the effect of her censures 
on heretics is the same. ‘The vindications of our Church on this 
head are too well known to admit the addition of a single syllable 
from us. But even if there were not extant one sentence 
on the subject in Protestant writers, we might very confidently 
entrust her defence to the hands of the Arians and Socinians 
themselves! Nothing more would be necessary than to ask them 
this simple question ;—Where would you prefer a settlement? 
Where would you expect the best security for the undisturbed — 
enjoyment of your belief and worship? In a country where the 

establishment should be similar to the English Church, or in a 
state where the dominant religion should be that which gave birth 
to the Inquisition 

Again,— 

“The Prince” (says Archbishop Magee) “ cannot prescribe in favour of 
a religion which denies the right of private judgment, and exercises 
thereby a dominion over conscience.” ‘ The Catholic Church” (rejoins 
the Doctor) ‘‘ cannot prevent any man from exercising his right of pri- 
vate judgment in the choice of his religion; but when any person pro- 
fesses to be of her communion, she retains him within her fold, only on 
condition of preferring her common creed and liturgy to any other which 
his fancy might desire. Should he form a sect, or maintain a conven- 
ticle apart, she places him where he has placed himself, that is, abroad, 
heathens. She can do, she attempts to do, no more.” —Reply, 
pp- 99, 94, 


And is it even so? And have we then been dreaming over an 
allegory, or a mystery, or a romance, or an old almanack, while 
we fancied that we were perusing the history of Europe? And 
is it true that the blood of our fathers has been shed, and the 
smoke of their martyrdom has gone up to heaven, in a brainless 
adventure to escape from a Church which claims nothing more 
than the power of gently laying her hand on heretics and schis- 


* On this part of the subject the reader may consult, with great advantage, the 8th, 
%h, and 10th chapters of the Bishop of Peterborough’s Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and of Rome. , 
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matics, and just putting them away from her communion? Has 
| 4 the public ear been grossly abused for centuries with a forged 
4 tale of secret enormities, committed within the walls of a certain 
A useful and salutary establishment, known by the unjustly odious | 
~ name of the Inquisition? Does it, after all, turn out that what- ‘ 
ever severities may have been resorted to for the suppression of | 
dangerous errors, must be ascribed to the barbarous vigour of the 
secular arm, ever too ready for the office of executioner to a 
church which reluctantly consigned her unfaithful children to its 
grasp! Is it, lastly, no better than a flagitious slander, which has 
been uttered by one who has fled from her altars, that “ he him- 
self saw the pile on which the last victum in Spain was sacrificed 
to Roman infallibility?”* It must, in truth, be unspeakably re- 
freshing to be thus awakened from “ the fierce vexation of those 
dreams,” which had so long haunted the slumbers of silly and cre- 


: 3 dulous Protestants! Our legislators and statesmen appear, some 
a of them, to have taken such comfort from these blessed discove- 
a ries, that they sleep on brambles till justice shall be done to this 
pe defamed communion, and the portals of the constitution shall 

d again be thrown open to her triumphal entry. They have learned, 
to their measureless surprise and content, that those acts of the 


great Catholic Synod (the Council of Trent,) which wear a formi- 
dable semblance of intolerance and persecution, were by no means 
solemn decrees of faith, “ delivered, defined, and declared” as such; 
but merely certain canons and regulations of discipline, which are 
not binding on the faithful; which have actually met with a very 
lunited and partial acceptance in Christendom,+ and many of 
which have never been received in Ireland at all. What then 
can be more evident, than that every moment of time is worse 
than lost, which may pass previous to a full establishment of con- 
fidence, and a full participation of political privileges between 
ourselves and our calummiated brethren? How can we be too 


4 swift in making reparation to a church which has been so inju- 
Q riously belied !—which thinks it due, indeed, to her “ sacred 
3] inflexibility” to place those who desert her—“ just where they 


tay placed themselves ;—and which can do, and attempts to do, no 
more ?” 

For ourselves, we would gladly partake in all “ this sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss.” But we hope to be forgiven if we con- 
fess, that, in spite of the above elucidations, we are still molested 
with certain “ saucy doubts and fears,” which we would willingly 
have dissipated before we give ourselves up to this infectious con- 
fidence. And with this view we venture to propose the following 


* Blanco White's Evidence against Cathol. p. 123. @d edit. 
t See Doyle's Essay on the Catholic Claims, sect. ix. 
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ueries to the consideration of those who are impatient to sacri-* 
fee our Protestant constitution on the altar of liberality. 

1. In the first place, what must be the spirit of a religious so- 
ciety, which can proclaim, or conspire in proclaiming, the duty 
of persecution and extermination of heretics,—whether in the form 
of @ canon of discipline, or a decree of faith? And what must be 

e temper which it tends to propagate among all its branches,— 
even among those which may not formally receive and technically 
recognize such edicts ? 

2. It is the acknowledged office of the infallible authority 
(wherever it may reside) to frame, as occasion may arise, new de-- 
cisions and expositions of the law;—more comprehensive and 
explicit definitions of the one “ unchanged and unchangeable 
faith.”* How, then, can we be secure that the infallible tribunal 
will not, at some future period, put forth an exposition of the 
immutable creed, which shall give to the duty of persecution the 


’ full force and obligation of an article of faith, and thus fix it, ir- 


resistibly, on the conscience of all Catholics ? 
~ 3. Has not the Romish Church already gone a considerable 
way towards such a determination, in the 8th and 14th cinons of 
the Council of Trent ?—which (according to Melchior Cano’s own 
original and subtle criteria) are delivered, defined, and declared, 
as decrees of faith; and which run as follows : 


“ If any one should say, that those who have been baptized are free 
from the precepts of the Holy Church, either written or delivered by tra- 
dition, so that they are not obliged to observe the same, unless they sub- 
mit of their own accord,—let him be accursed. 

‘“‘ If any one should say that baptized children, when they grow up, 
are to be asked whether they will confirm what their godfathers pro- 
mised in their name; aud that if they say they will not, they are to be 
left to their own discretion, and not to be forced, in the mean time, into. 
the observance of a Christian life by any other punishment, than that 
of keeping them from the reception of the eucharist and the other sacra- 
ments till they repent,—let him be accursed.”+ 


And is not this query made the more reasonable by the fol- 
lowing passage ?—produced by the Dean of Chester from 


“ The Catechism of the Council of Trent, which asserts unequivocally 
that the Church of Rome cannot err in the delivery of faith and moral 
doctrine ; and which says, ‘It is not to be denied that heretics and 
schismatics are in the power of the Church; that they may be judged by 
her, and punished,t and condemned with an anathema,’ ” 

* Doyle's Reply, p. 64. 

+ See Blanco White’s Evidence, &e. p. 153. 2d edit. 

¢ See Dr. Copleston’s Sermon, recently published, note, p. 50, 31. where it is ob- 


served, that, in the authorized translation of this Catechism, for the use of the Irish 


man Catholics, the word puniantur (on which the question now turns) is omitted by 
the translator, withowt any notice. 
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4. Lastly, if a satisfactory answer can be given to these doubts, 
we then repeat the question which has been so often iterated ;— 
Why does not the answer come from the highest quarter? If these 
abominable principles can be disclaimed, why does not the dis- 
claimer come from the Vatican, or from the residence (wherever 
that may be) of the supreme and infallible authority, which at 
once can put an end to doubts and controversies. As the Dean 
of Chester most justly and powerfully remarks :* 


“While society is shaken and convulsed to its very centre; while 
millions are denied the enjoyment of what they call their natural and 
social rights, because their Church has never yet been cleared from this 
accusation, they (the supreme authorities of the Romish Church) com- 
mit the vindication of its character, in so plain a matter, to wily priests 
and factious demagogues.” 


They cannot possibly be ignorant, all this while, that a single 
brief and explicit renunciation of the obnoxious tenets, coming 
from themselves, would silence at once the hammering and the 
din which is now going on in the smithery of theological debate, 
and wearing out the spirits and the patience both of their adhe- 
rents and their adversaries. 

There is another very curious phenomenon exhibited in this 
work of Dr. Doyle’s ;—a phenomenon which we know not how 
to contemplate without certain strange surmises and misgivings. 
We have here before us a Roman Catholic bishop, puttmg up 
his earnest vows, that every form of religion might be left equally 
unembarrassed with the patronage and favour of the State ;— 
ascribing all the evils which ever were inflicted on society by the 
abuse of religion, to its inauspicious connexion with the tem- 
poral sovereignty; proclaiming that, in a free country like ours, 
“no combination of artificial power is required, no juggling of 
ascendancy, no corporate monopoly, no unhallowed commixture 
of what is human with what is divine.” Any supremacy of the 
Church, except that which is purely spiritual, he utterly disclaims. 
Any alliance of the Church with the State he vehemently depre- 
cates, as calculated to disturb the State, and to corrupt the 
Church, Any right of the secular legislature to interfere in 
matters of religion, he loudly derides; as tending to make the 
Church the tool or engine of the State, and to convert religion 
into a mere affair of institution and enactment. He maintains 
that the only legitimate office of government, with regard to re- 
ligion, is to administer the blessings of protection, toleration, and 
er rights to every form of it. He is accordingly enamoured 
of the republican impartiality which, in America, has religiously 


* Sermon at Chester, note, p. 34, 
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abstained from all care of religion ; and has left divine truth to 
her own resources, without the aid, or rather without the incum- 
brance, of establishments. Now, whatever may be the merits or 
the demerits of those positions, we cannot help thinking that some 
of them, at least, have an inexpressibly odd effect in the mouth 
of a Romanist. It has been said by Bishop Horne, in his Letters 
on Infidelity, that mischief may always be expected, when a phi- 
losopher falleth down and humbleth himself! On a similar prin- 
ciple, we evermore feel strongly prompted to guard ourselves 
against danger, whenever we hear a Popish disputant preaching 
liberality. 

In the first ages of imperial Christianity, the Church, it has 
been said, was in the State, and the State was in the Church. 
In process of time this close union was dissolved. ‘The Church 
became severed from the State; only, however, that she might 
assume a station decidedly above it. What, then, are we to con- 
clude? Has the same Church acquired, in the days of her ad- 
versity, a wisdom so different from that which guided her in her 
palmy and towering estate? Has she, who once thundered from 
the Vatican, learned to whisper meekly out of the dust ?> Is the 
same power, whose voice in former times went forth from the 
seven hills into all lands, with the accents of majesty and com- 
mand, now content to take her station on the dead level of reli- 
gious liberty? Is the mother and mistress of all churches,— 
who loaded herself with the spoil of the mighty, and sucked the 
very marrow of kings,—is she ready to take up her abode in the 
wilderness, and to cast away the pomp and bravery of the world, 
and to testify against the purple, and the fine linen, and the 
sumptuous fare ?* We know not how our statesmen and legislators 
may stand affected when they hear of such things. For ourselves, 
we honestly confess, that we listen to them with something of the 
same incredulity with which people receive intelligence that. ap- 
pears too blissful to be true! We cannot altogether suppress 
our apprehensions, that Dr. Doyle must somewhat too hastily 
and too liberally have given credit to his brethren for the same 
candour, humility, and self-denial, by which he is hunself so emi- 
nently distinguished, and which so fully entitle him to our con- 
fidence and admiration! And this hesitation of ours is not incon- 
ally increased, on finding (as the Dean of Chester observes) 

at 

“ Within these few years, while the clamour in Ireland for emancipation 
was the loudest, the Romanist Bishops of Belgium publicly protested against 
the Article of their Constitutional Charter, which guarantees religious li- 
berty to all.”"—(Note to Sermon at Chester, p. 31.) 

* Reply, p. 90. 
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Before we take our leave of Dr. Doyle, we must advert briefly 
to the Notes subjoined by him to his Reply. ‘The object of this 
appendage is to fix on the Reformation all the mischiefs of discord 
in faith and laxity in morals, with which the Christian world is at 
this moment afflicted. We must give him credit for considerable 
address in his mode of conducting this part of the attack. It 
shows that, in spite of his abhorrence of debate and dissension, 
he has (doubtless, from a deep sense of duty) submitted his mind 
to a course of painful, and we must add, most effectual, discipline 
in all the approved arts of controversial warfare. He has intro- 
duced some of the reformers themselves, deploring the dissolution 
of morals which attended and disgraced the revolution of which 
they were the authors; and he has inserted, from the notes to Mr. 
Rose’s Four Sermons before the University of Cambridge, a very 
humiliating picture of the present state of theology in Germany ; 
and these bitter and poisonous fruits he represents as nothing 
more than the natural produce of an apostasy from the one un- 
erring Church ! 

But though we do not at all question the serpentine wisdom 
of this proceeding, we cannot allow it the credit of originality. 
Dr. Doyle knows full well that this was, from the very first, among 
the commonest, and, as it was thought, the most effective re- 
sources of the foes to religious innovation. Dr. Doyle also knows 
full well, what is the true and legitimate way of disposing of all 
these formidable arraignments. if the damon of controversy had 
not possession of his faculties, they would most amply serve him 
to describe and to illustrate the unavoidable effects of any great 
moral vicissitude upon the human mind and conscience. He 
would see that, im the first place, such a vicissitude, as that of 
which Luther and Melancthon were the instrumental causes, 
would highly excite and quicken the moral sensibilities of the 
agents themselves, and make them more painfully alive to their 
own failings, and to the depraved practices of all whom they were 
anxious to reclaim. He would likewise perceive that between 
the removal of superstitious restraint, and the return to a more 
scriptural system, a fearful interregnum would unavoidably ensue; 
and that during this interval, many lamentable symptoms of a 
moral anarchy might reasonably be expected. The control of 
the Priest, and of penance, and of purgatory, would in numberless 
instances be withdrawn, before the passions could be brought into 
captivity to a more sound and perfect discipline. Men would 
begin to rejoice in their liberty, before they could know and feel 
that it was Christ only who could safely and effectually set them 
free. It is true, that if a vast reformation could be conducted 
with theoretical regularity and caution, no such cases ought to 
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occur. In strictness, no convert ought, perhaps, to be translated 
to the full and spiritual freedom of the Gospel, without a most 
careful and vigilant preparation for the change. ‘The fetters of 
a corrupt faith should not be taken off, till the proselyte were 
ready to take upon him the “ light burden and easy yoke,” 
without danger of running into license and disorder. But such a 
measured and deliberate course of action is scarcely possible, 
when the deliverance of whole nations from slavish error, is carry- 
ing on upon a grand scale. We have no reason to believe that 
such a cautious line of proceeding was found practicable even in 
Apostolic times. And there can be no doubt that the movement 
of Luther’s days was too vast and mighty to be made subject to 
such exact regulation. ‘The result was, that a reproach was often 
brought on the Reformation, by the vices of many who were im- 
perfectly anointed with its true spirit, or who wilfully abused the 
emancipation which it offered. Of these evils, none were more 
sensible than the reformers themselves: none, perhaps, so truly 
and sineerely sensible, as they. ‘Fhe sermons of Latimer abound 
with rebukes directed against the dissoluteness and turbulence 
which then deformed society, in its ¢ransition to a state of happier 
and more healthful combination, But what was the inference 
drawn by him, and his fellow-labourers, from this discouraging 
appearance! Did it ever tempt them, for a moment, to doubt the 
goodness of their cause? Did it ever suggest to them a thought 
of retracing their steps, and going back to the chambers of imagery, 
and to the den of sorceries and abominations? Did it ever. pro- 
duce any other effect, than that of urging them to more intense 
labour, in hastening the period, when the true and heavenly wis- 
dom should be fully justified of her children ? 

It was well known to those wise and holy men, that the writings 
of the early Christian Fathers are filled with complaints and. in- 
vectives against the personal licentiousness and rapacity of their 
hearers; that, sometimes, they did not scruple to shame their con- 
gregations, by a comparison between the professors of the Gospel, 
and the more virtuous worshippers of the Pantheon! But it never 
entered their heads (any more than it can have entered the head of 
Dr. Doyle) to conclude, from the wickedness of Christians, that 
Christianity is a pernicious institution. And whenever the Doctor 
shall be relieved from the invasion of the restless tormentor which 
now agitates him, he will doubtless perceive, in like manner, the 
desperate injustice and absurdity of charging on the Reformation, 
the immoralities of the hal/-reformed ! Love ot 
_If, however, it is the writer’s intention deliberately to claim, for 
his own communion, a higher tone of moral principle and prac- 
tice, than that which belongs to those who have quitted it, we can 
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reply to this enormous assertion only by an appeal to history, to 
observation, and to experience. e inquiry is, in its details, 
much too vast and various for the pages of a critical Journal; and 
it is one in which no one who is touched with the genuine temper 
of the Reformation could feel any delight. ‘The contest is one 
in which victory would only be less painful than defeat; for no 
real Protestant can derive any thing but sorrow from an exposure 
of the moral failures and infirmities of any community, or tribe, 
or individual, under heaven; and none would more earnestly de- 
precate a recriminative conflict, which might be dangerous to all 
charitable and holy feelings. We trust, however, that we may say 
this: viz. that any tolerably impartial and competently intelligent 
person might, by us, be safely entrusted with the decision of this 
uestion;—which has been the more favourable to human virtue, 
faith and discipline of the Romish Church, or, that Protes- 
tantism which the omni pronounces to be a Curse? 

One word, and one only, as to the swarm of sects, and the 
license of theological speculation, which the Catholic divines re- 
gard as alone sufficient to condemn the Reformation. It 1s ob- 
vious that a full examination of this objection, would launch the 
inquirer into a wide and troubled ocean of controversy. It will 
be sufficient, however, for the intelligent Protestant to recollect, 
that uniformity itself would be too dearly purchased by the sacri- 
fice of liberty, and truth, and charity; that, if Romanism be false, 
the divisions among Protestants can never make it true; that when 
we compare together the varieties of the Reformed Faith, we 
seldom “ find the rent descending to the foundation ;” that, desirable 
as perfect unity may at all times appear to us, it seems to be a 
blessing reserved by Providence for the last and brightest period 
of the Church; that scarcely had our Lord fixed his latest foot- 
steps on earth, when his mystical body began to be agitated and 
torn with heresies, whose variety soon perplexed the understand- 
mg, and oppressed the memory; and that, since that time, the 
period of the greatest unity has, perhaps, been that of the lowest 
moral and intellectual degeneracy. And if the Papist should 
insist, that the very want of agreement is itself conclusive evidence 
of falsehood, it may be replied, that to assert this, is to assume 
the grand point in debate; namely, that where there is any diffe- 
rence of belief whatever, there the unity of the Church is fatally 
violated. He may very justly add, that the Atheism and Infidelity 
which lurk in the high places and learned retreats of Catholicism, 
are evils much more deadly than the dissensions incident to Pro- 
testantism. ‘The former may be likened to a rank corruption, 
which “ mining all within, infects unseen :” the other to a violent 
fermentation, which sends forth noxious vapours, indeed, but 
tends, we fully trust, to a state of final purity and perfection. 
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We cannot quit this subject without indignantly protesting 
against one very unworthy artifice, by which contempt is fre- 
quently poured on all who are of the same way of thinking with 
ourselves, on this immense question. Our adversaries often taunt 
us with our war-cry of Ne Paper? and they hurl back upon us 
the much more senseless cry of No Bigotry. No Bigotry! 
Why, where is anything that has a resemblance to Bigotry to be 
found? Not in our legislature, surely. Every debate which 
takes place there, must show how righteously they at least deserve 
to be exempted from that clamour; how guiltless they are of any 
approach to that religious ardour which is usually stigmatized as 
bigotry by worldly men; nay, how egregiously ignorant they often 
appear, of all the controverted points, and how gloriously impar- 
tial, in their view of creeds, and articles, and confessions of faith. 
There is, however, we believe, pretty generally diffused through 
the country, an attachment to our religious as well as to our poli- 
tical institutions; and an apprehension that, to these institutions 
the claims of the Catholics are hostile and imminently dangerous. 
Whether or not this apprehension be well founded, is, of course, 
a fair subject of discussion; but it may very confidently be af- 
firmed, that this is the only bigotry which the subject ever excites 
among the laity of these realms. When Divines, indeed, address 
themselves to the inquiry, they cannot very easily put out of sight 
what they conceive to be the theological demerits of the Romish 
system, both of faith and discipline; and we know not that it 
would’ be very much to their honour, if they could. But how 
many members of the Honourable House are there, who ever 
trouble their heads with the mere spiritual prodigies of the Papal 
superstition? It is true that there may be a large portion of 
them, who have collected from history this important fact—that, 
in the hands of the Papacy, Christianity degenerated into a scheme 
of secular aggrandizement. ‘The same persons may likewise be- 
lieve, (whether justly or unjustly,) that the Papal Church is, to 
this day, animated and informed by a spirit adverse to civil and 
religious liberty; and they are, accordingly, unwilling to throw 
down, at the demand of that Church, the guards and fences of our 
Protestant Constitution. But nothing can be more stupid, or 
more unprincipled, than to confound these views and persuasions 
with an intolerant and bigoted aversion to certain articles of be- 
lief, or with a disposition to suppress religious opinions by perse- 
cution or exclusion. 

All our alarms, however, we are assured by a facetious brother 
critic, are perfectly childish and chimerical. There is, in fact, no 
Pope, and no Court of Rome. There is indeed a wax-work 
Pope, and wax-work Cardinals, but no Pontiff of flesh and blood. 
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The real Pope of Ireland is Dr. Doyle!* We doubt whether 
this consideration be particularly well fitted to enamour the Irish 
Protestants of concessions to Popery. Pope Doyle, be it remem- 
bered, has very recently foretold the downfall of the Protestant 
Church of lreland. It is not very unnatural that he should feel 
somewhat interested for the fulfilment of his own prediction, and 
be impelled to use any facilities which we might put in his power, 
to accelerate an event involving the honour of his own infallibility, 
Besides, we confess ourselves quite unable to look upon a page 
of his writings, without feeling an awkward presentiment creep 
over us, that if ever the two swords should be placed in his hands, 
he would soon find himself wondrously familiar with the use of 
both. And we must accordingly avow that, (in spite of that ex- 
tremely pleasant and reverend personage who does the jesting 
department of the great Northern Journal,) we cannot contem- 
plate with much composure that grand measure, with which some 
persons appear so anxious to immortalize the papacy of Dr. Doyle. 

We must now withdraw our attention from his Holiness; only 
beseeching his Protestant readers to recollect that if they find him 
more than usually rabid, he is not entirely without excuse. His 
church, as he himself has told us in a former publication, is la- 
bouring at this day under a persecution heavier than the Christian 
cause ever experienced under the most savage of the Roman 
Emperors! We do not allude merely to the persecution of the 
penal code which excludes his Catholic countrymen from the le- 
gislature, but to the more dreadful atrocity of those attempts, 
which are now so generally made by Protestants, to diffuse the 
curse of education among the peasantry of Lreland; aggravated 
as the mischief has lately been by that insane fanaticism, which is 
at work to seduce the people from their unerring guide, and to 
inflict on them the peril and misery of deliberately judging for 
themselves. It is not, perhaps, a matter of much astonishment, 
that this inflax of danger should sharpen his faculties and unchain 
his passions, and prompt him to exclaim, as if all the powers of 
falsehood had been let loose to fight against his church. It is 
possible, however, that his readers may feel somewhat overpowered 
and wearied with his outery, And, if so, we would recommend 
them instantly to turn to the Charge of his Grace the Archbishop 
of Cashel,—a composition eminently calculated for the refresh- 
ment of spirits which have been harassed by too much noise and 
turbulence. We doubt not that they will experience signal and 
immediate relief in the transition from tumult to composure, from 
polemical violence to pacific serenity. Coming as it did, imme- 


* See the last Edinburgh Review. 
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diately after the performance of Dr. Doyle, we confess that, at 
first, the Address of the Archbishop presented to our apprehen- 
sion a character almost approaching to tameness. At all events, 
it is quite evident that his Grace is exceedingly anxious that his 
moderation may be known unto all men. And with this view he 
seems to diffuse himself in a broad and shallow flow of inoffensive 
common-places, (about the necessity of candour, and charity, and 
discretion,) which, however, are at last collected into a single 
channel, and directed, though certainly with no formidable vehe- 
mence, against the Irish Reformation! | 

His Grace first asks his Clergy, ‘‘ Were you to intrude your- 
selves, upon every possible occasion, into the families of the Roman 
Catholics, and there to ring unceasing changes on the subjects in 
dispute between us and the Church of Rome, what, may I ask, 
would prove the result?”—-Why, what human being in his senses 
can doubt what would be the result? There can be no question 
that the importunate intruder would soon find the door of all to- 
lerably intelligent and respectable Roman Catholic families shut 
against him, and would hear the voice of all sober-minded Pro- 
testants raised against his irregular and undisciplined zeal ! 
Every one must agree with the Archbishop that this officious, 
indelicate, coarse method of proceeding, by an invasion of the 
peace and privacy of domestic circles, cannot be too strongly de- 
precated and condemned. We confidently trust, however, that 
no course of experiments of this kind has yet been instituted, 
upon a scale at all sufficient to excite the smallest alarm. 


“ But,” says his Grace, ‘‘ you may carry on the project of pri- 
vate conversion temperately, as well as firmly. You certainly may, 
The experiment however would be a little dangerous. And althouglf I 
admit that less offence might be given in this way, yet some would un- 
avoidably occur, and no little dissension arise. For, in this age of 
unrestricted toleration, would not the Clergy of the Church of Rome 
have the same right, both in reason and in law, to tamper with the faith 
of Protestants, as you have to tamper with the faith of Roman Catholics? 
And what could prevent them from exercising that right? Can we f- 
sibly suppose, that such a double interference would not be followed by 
a scene of constant discord and suspicion? Mutual confidence would be 
destroyed; distrust succeed; and the bonds of Christian love and har- 
mony, which now unite us, be dissevered. Whether or not the interests 
of Protestantism would be benefited by a proceeding of this nature, may 
be dubious; but it must be certain, that the interests of Christianity would 
be considerably injured by it.”—pp. 13, i4. 


This, we presume, is the paragraph upon the strength of which 
the high authority of the Archbishop has been claimed on behalf 
of those who see nothing but confusion and danger in the move- 
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ments which are beginning to agitate the country from one end of 
it to the other. 

Now, we trust, that we are not likely to be suspected as advo- 
cates of intemperance and precipitation; and we further hope that 
we shall not be charged with any failure of respect towards the 
exalted station of the Archbishop of Cashel, if we venture to 
suggest to him, that his fears for the public peace appear to have 
strangely overpowered his anxiety for the cause of Scriptural 
truth. That the endeavour to break down the strong holds of 
Popery in Ireland may occasion some discord and provoke some 
retaliation, is, indeed, more than probable. But his Grace must 
know perfectly well that the gospel itself produced, at first, a 
formidable dislocation of society. ‘The Apostles themselves were 
they that “ ¢urned the world upside down.” He must know, too, 
that the great moral and intellectual revolution of the sixteenth 
century was attended with similar effects. We collect, indeed, 
from the whole tenor of his Charge, that the errors of our Catholic 
brethren are not, in his opinion, of a nature which imposes on 
us the duty of attempting their deliverance. If we understand 
him rightly, he does not consider the differences between Protes- 
tant and Papist as sufficiently momentous to justify the hazardous 
enterprise of conversion. But if these be really his sentiments, 
we can hardly discern how to avoid the inference that, had his 
Grace been fated to live in the days of Luther, he would have 
thought the Reformation itself scarcely worth purchasing, at the 
expense of any interruption to the tranquillity of Europe; nay, 
that he would have deprecated and opposed it, as considerably 
injurious to the interests of Christianity! And appalling it is to 
reflect, that if Providence had not, in its mercy, raised up some 
master spirits in that age, aud impressed them with very different 
views, there might at this day have been no Protestant Archbishop 
to deliver a Charge to the Clergy of the province of Munster! 

It is extremely difficult to account for the composure with 
which a Primate of our Established Church is enabled to look 
upon those doctrimes and principles which separate us from the 
Church of Rome. ‘There is only one plausible solution of this 
phenomenon which has occurred to us. We all know the zeal 
and the ability with which his Grace has encountered the perver- 
sions of Calvinism. It is not impossible that the heat of this con- 
flict may have absorbed all his powers, and left him without the 
capacity of discerning danger m any other quarter. His imagi- 
nation may have dwelt so long on the horrors of arbitrary repro- 
bation, as to make the sorceries of Babylon appear innocuous and 

werless. What are the purple and the scarlet which deck the 

other of Abominations, when compared with that dreadful 
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mantle of despair which the creed of Geneva casts over the hopes 
of man and the mercies of God! We cannot, however, but 
wonder that he is not awakened from his dream of liberality, by 
the scornful reception with which his advances have been met 
from the objects of his comprehensive charity. He tells us him- 
self, that his indulgent views of the Romish system have not after 
all enabled him to find grace in the sight of Dr. Doyle! In his 
primary visitation of 1822, he declares that he should “ be grieved 
if the right hand of fellowship should be refused to one class of 
Christians because they believe more, and to another because they 
believe less, than we ourselves believe.”-—And he adds, “ Shall 
the withered hand which Christ has made whole, be lifted up to 
restrain the mercies of him who restored it?”’* And what says 
the Irish Pope to this benignant manifesto? “It is not believin 
a little more or a little less, nor a story about a withered hand, 
nor any such fulsome nonsense which will settle the matter; the 
ways of God are not our ways; the Holy Ghost has told us that 
there is but one faith; not a word is said about a little more or a 
little less of it; but he has said it is one: and that without it, it is 
impossible to please God.”+ That the cold disdain, or rather 
the offensive insolence, of this “high and ardent spirit,’t should 
turn the charity of a Protestant Prelate into gall and rancour, 
was, of course, not to be expected or desired. We think, how- 
ever, that it might open his eyes to the real character of the 
Church, which he hopes to propitiate by abstinence from all ag- 
gression; that it might, in some degree, reconcile him to the 
energies which are now put forth, for the preservation and exten- 
sion of the Protestant faith in Treland. 

It so happens, indeed, that things are now in acondition which 
may relieve his Grace from the necessity of further speculation as 
to the wisdom of an aggressive movement against the Romish 
religion in that country. By some means or other, an impulse 
actually has been communicated to the public mind. A spirit of 
inquiry is gone forth among the people; and we know not that 
any measures that could now be taken would be forcible enough 
to suppress it. If this be so, (as we potently believe it is,) the 
whole question is wonderfully simplified. We have not to weigh 
the arguments for or against the commencement of a course of 
action. We have merely to determine in what way to meet the 
approaches of those who are beginning to suspect that all is not 
right in their Church, and how to give the best direction to the 
zeal and energy which are manifesting themselves in ours. On 
these questions we shall presume to offer a few brief remarks 

* See Charge, p. 18. note. ¢ Letters on the State of Ireland, by J, K, L. p, 194. 
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which have occurred to us, after careful inquiry; subject, of 


course, to the correction of persons whose presence on the scene 
of action may enable them to form a more accurate and satisfac- 
tory judgment. ; 

1. In the first place, then, it is obviously of the highest impor. 
tance that the question of the Reformation should be kept en- 
tirely distinct from that of Catholic Emancipation. They have 
no necessary connexion; and nothing but evil can be the conse- 
quence of confounding them, It is true that the one may have 
yrown out of the other. The claims of the Catholics have una- 
voidably brought their religion again under discussion: this dis- 
cussion has strongly excited the attention of the people, and 
produced investigation ; and the zeal of Protestants has thus been 
invited into a sphere of action which they could not consistently 
decline. But whatever may have been the cause or the occasion of 
these movements, they now form an object perfectly insulated. 
Whether the demands of the Catholics are to be entertained or 
rejected, they cannot affect the question—whether or not it is 
incumbent on Protestants to proceed in encouraging their Irish 
brethren in their abandonment of error? It has appeared to us 
necessary to suggest this caution, because we think we have ob- 
served that those persons who are adverse to the political claims 
of the Catholics, are, in general, sanguine in their views respect- 
ing the overthrow of Popery; while all who favor those claims, 
deride the whole enterprise as altogether visionary and contempt- 
ibly Quixotic. No one can hope to form an impartial judgment 
who does not resolve to preserve the two questions perfectly 
separate from each other. 

2. In the next place, it is most desirable that the chief atten- 
tion should be given to those inquiring Catholics who peaceably 
and in secret resort to Protestants for instruction. The converts 


that are made by this quiet and noiseless process, are likely to be 


much more steady than those who are brought over by a system 
of excitement. In all these proceedings, we should recommend 
as a model, the cautious, persevering, and patient methods of the 
Humane Society, rather than any system of a more violent and 
drastic description. If the moral and spiritual recovery of Ireland 
is to be accomplished at all, we must not rely for success on a 
Galvanic process, which may produce impetuous and convulsive 
movements, without restoring the principle of life. We are, 
accordingly, disinclined to put too much trust in public disputa- 
tions and courses of controversial sermons. These are expedients 
which it is extremely difficult to manage without frequent and 
egregious violations of discretion or of charity. ‘They may call 
into action, on the one side, a spirit of ungovernable enthusiasm, 
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and on the other, a feeling of bitter and rancorous hostility, 
which, together, may deplorably retard the desired consummation. 
We will not indeed venture to pronounce, that no combination of 
circumstances can justify the use of such methods. But we 
apprehend that they ought to be reckoned among the eztra- 
ordinary resources of the cause, rather than its daily and regular 
expedients. 

3. Those of the Protestant Clergy who are anxious effectually 
to advance the Reformation, should be prepared for an almost 
entire devotion of their time and exertion to the employment. 
They should in the first place be unwearied in ascertaining the 
sincerity of all who propose to abandon the faith of their fathers. 
And with this view, they should lay before them distinctly the 
sufferings to which their imputed apostasy will, in all probability, 
expose them. ‘They should likewise rigorously scrutinize the 
motives of those who present themselves as proselytes, and reject, 
or place on probation, all whose honesty is open to reasonable 
doubts. And, above all, even when they are satisfied of the in- 
tegrity of the convert, they should, if possible, never lose sight of 
him, until brought completely and habitually under the influence 
of Protestant principles. It must be dangerous to take off the 
violent pressure of sacerdotal tyranny, without carefully intro- 
ducing in its stead the constraining power of Scriptural motives 
and feelings. We do not, of course, mean to assert that it is the 
duty of Protestants to abstain from all attempts at conversion, 
except where these cautions are practicable in their fullest extent. 
But we cannot doubt that the Reformation will be found to 
prosper in proportion as these rules of action are steadily kept in 
view. 

4. With regard to the share which should be taken by the pre- 
lates of the Established Church in the advancement of this good 
work, it would, perhaps, be presumptuous in us to offer any con- 
fident opinion. We nevertheless cannot forbear suggesting, that 
it seems to be their peculiar province to watch and regulate the 
movements which their exalted station enables them accurately to 
survey. ‘They may signally promote the cause by judicious en- 
couragement of prudent activity, and by a wise and gentle re- 
straint of ill-disciplined and impatient zeal. We have little doubt 
that they will thus make a much more beneficial, as well as a more 
dignified use of their powerful influence, than by rushing into the 
foremost and hottest strife of controversy, and sending abroad the 
voice of challenge and defiance into the ranks of the adversary. 

We cannot but hope that a resolution on the part of the Pro- 
testants to keep these salutary principles in view, may, in time, 
reconcile even the Archbishop of Cashel to the great and pious 
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enterprise of diffusing the blessings of the Reformation through- 
out Ireland, and relieve him from his terrors lest the cause of 
Christianity should suffer in the conflict. It is true that a 
furnace of persecution may even now be heating for many of those 
who shall turn their back upon the Church of their ancestors; it 
is true that fanaticism may lay a rude and violent hand on the 
standard of this great cause; itis true that Calvinism may step in 
and occupy a portion of the ground which Popery shall abandon: 
but his Grace has not to learn, that in this world good and evil 
must ever grow up together ; and that it hardly becomes a Chris- 
tian warrior to sit down counting the cost, till the season of action 
is gone by! His Grace, too, is doubtless imtimately acquainted 
with the history of Ireland, and can fully estimate the tremendous 
amount of debt which is due from this country to that ill-fated 
land; and we trust that by this time, he at least begins to feel, that 
this debt cannot better be discharged than by making Ireland 
Protestant, provided it can be accomplished without consequences 
too ruinous to be thought of without dismay. He must acknow- 
ledge that there is something marvellous and awful in the present 
agitation of the public mind; and he will not surely be rash 
enough to deny that it may possibly be the sign of some great 
work which the Lord is about to perform in behalf of his own 
truth: and if so—if the time be really come for chasing away the 
darkness from that zion of the Church of Christ—then we are 
assured that the Archbishop will cordially join with an illustrious 
prelate of this country in exclaiming—‘ Woe be to that man who 
shall presume to intercept the flood of light which shall issue 
forth upon that land from the habitation of Gop.”* 


Arr. VIIL—1. Report from the Select Committee on the Laws 
hempre 3 Friendly Societies. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, July 5th, 1825. 

2. The Constitution of Friendly Societies, upon Legal and Scien- 
tific Principles, exemplified by the Rules and Tables of Calcu- 
lations adopted under the Advice and Approbation of William 
Morgan, Esq. F.R.S. and William Frend Esq. M.A., for the 
Government of the Friendly Institution at Southwell ; together 
with Observations on the Rise and Progress, as well as on the 
Management and Mismanagement, of Friendly Societies. By 
the Rev. John Thomas Becher, M.A. &c. hird Edition. 

3. Observations on the Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Laws respecting Friendly Societies ; 


* Bishop of Chester in the House of Lords. 
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exemplifying and vindicating the Principles of Life Assurance 
adopted in calculating the Southwell Tables; together with the 
Heads of a Bill for improving the Constitution and Man 
—_ of such Institutions. By the Rev. John Thomas Becher, 
A.M. &c. 


_ 4, Friendly Societies, and particularly the “ Hampshire Friendly 
Society ;” recommended in a Discourse preached at Millbrovk 
and Eling Churches on the 23d and 24th of May, 1825. By 


the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, A.M. Curate of Millbrook, 
Hants. 


Even from the time when “ Some well-wishers to the Honour 
of God and the Publike Good, both of Rich and Poore, printed 
‘for the Good of the Poore,’ STANLEYE’s Remepy: Or the 
Way how to Reform Wandering Beggars, Thieves, Highway 
Robbers, and Pickpockets: Or an Abstract of his Discoverie, 
wherein is shewed, that Sodome’s Sin of Idlenesse is the Poverty 
and Misery of this Kingdome :” almost every year has produced 
its projectors, each with his infallible nostrum by which the evils 
of pauperism and idleness were, by a most simple and easy 
operation, to be ejected from the realm. Some, like Master 
Stanleye, (of whom by the way we may say “‘ experto crede,” as 
he seems to have been himself, before his reformation, as accom- 
es a vagabond as any,) have proposed, as the panacea, 

ouses of correction, to ‘ whip” or to work “ the offending spirit 
out.” Others were anxious to establish manufactories, by which 
the kingdom was to be enriched from the labours of vagrants ; 
others devised means of providing “ cheap meat ;” in short, various 
have been the schemes, some of which might have entitled their 
inventors to a professorship at Laputa, and others may be de- 
scribed, to use Sir Frederick Eden’s remark, as ‘“ equally prac- 
ticable with the advice given to children to catch birds, by putting 
salt on their tails,” 

Pauperisin, in spite of all these infallible and easy remedies, 
has advanced with accelerated and lengthened strides. ‘Though 
its evils have been both glaring and appalling—though its pres- 
sure has been alike galling to the rich and detrimental to the 
poor, the “‘ remedy,” in spite of “ Master Stanleye’s” experience 
and “ Discoverie,” still remains to be sought. Something, indeed, 
was effected by the awakened energies and zeal of those whose 
interest it is to check the enormous abuses of parochial expendi- 
ture, seconded as their efforts were by the valuable be ge and 
useful suggestions of Mr. Bourne’s Select Vestry Bill. 

But this giant evil still bestrides the land, depresses the re- 
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sources of the country, demoralizes the habits, and debases the 
character of our peasantry. When we see a vast population im- 
provident on calculation, and lost to all sense of independence— 
when we must admit that the majority of these have been drawn 
into this vortex by the operation of circumstances which they 
could not controul—impelled by inadequate wages, want of la- 
bour, and other causes, to break down the barrier of self-respect 
which had been kept up so long as the means of independence 
were to be commanded by any exertion—when we observe our 
peasantry in such a state, that nothing can keep them from the 
parish but a rigid and harsh administration of the fund destined 
for their relief, which even mercy itself is compelled to render as 
scanty and degrading as possible to its recipients—in such a state 
of things as this, it is not less the interest than the duty of all 
classes to yield their attention, and to bestow their most zealous 
exertions to the promotion of any plan which gives the slightest 
prospect of mitigating these evils, and of assisting the poor to 
rise from their dependent and humiliating situation. 

With a view to this, Savings Banks have been established by 
the zeal of individuals, and encouraged by privileges from the 
legislature. But these institutions, however useful, are by no 
means adequate to the object in view, nor to be compared in their 
effects to the operation of Friendly Societies, established upon 
sound calculations and permanent principles. The utmost savings 
of a labourer would form but a very scanty fund to meet the 
heavy and long demands of sickness, or to furnish the means of 
subsistence, when the infirmities of age should have rendered 
him incapable of earning a livelihood. 


“ A common fund, in all cases of contingency,” observes the Report, 
“is not less obviously for the interest of the public. The depositor 
in a Savings Bank, who falls into habitual sickness or reaches old age, 
must either starve or come upon his friends and neighbours, wholly or 
partially, for support. In this country the Poor Laws will bring him 
upon the parish. The parish will lose all that the more fortunate spe- 
culators gain. The parochial funds must supply the difference between 
the expense of maintaining the sick and aged poor of the parish, and the 
amount of accumulated deposits of those sick and aged persons only ; 
whereas, if the people contribute to a common fund, the parish will 
have to supply the difference between the expense and the accumulated 


contributions of all the people ; which difference, if the society be well 
constituted, will be nothing.’’"—p. 9. 


_ The Committee in this comparison do not wish to depreciate 
Savings Banks, “ all they insist upon is, that for the particular 
purposes to which Friendly Societies are applicable, Savings 
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Banks are entirely inefficient, and that those purposes are highly 
beneficial to the people and to the State.”* 

While, however, we express our concurrence in these senti- 
ments, we cannot contemplate, as some sanguine advocates of 
Friendly Societies do, any effects approaching to the total ex- 
tinction of the Poor Laws. We are convinced, that if once 
generally established, they will have a very material influence in 
diminishing that heavy and detrimental mode of relief; and, at all 
events, will operate most beneficially upon both the character 
and the comforts of the poor.+ ‘That these hopes are not alto- 
gether visionary, may be inferred from the fact, that the number 
of persons belonging to Friendly Societies amounted, in the year 
1815, to 925,429 persons.[ Now of these, taking an average 
rate of sickness among all ages at about one in thirty-four, we 
may suppose that 27,218 would be the proportion of sick. It is 
not assumed that a// these would have come to the parish for 
relief in sickness; but it cannot be supposed that less than one- 
half would have been thus dependent had they not belonged to 
these societies. ‘Thus we have the public relieved from the 
burden of supporting at least 13,000 or 14,000 individuals; and 
the individuals themselves saved from the degradation of pau- 
perism. It is greatly to be lamented that institutions tending to 
such valuable results should have been so defectively organized as 
to tend inevitably to their own dissolution, and to weaken the con- 
fidence of those who are the objects of their beneficial design. 
To renovate these associations, and to place them on a basis 
worthy of public confidence are results not only interesting to 
the philanthropist, but of vital importance to every man who has 
a stake in the prosperity of the country. They have long en- 
gaged the attention of the ablest statesmen and the most enlight- 
ened friends of the poor. The names of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Rose, 
Sir Frederick Eden, Mr. Whitbread, to which we might add 
several living and distinguished promoters of these institutions, 
cannot be mentioned without conferring respectability and weight 
upon a measure which has been the object of their efforts and de- 
liberations. 

We shall now proceed from these general remarks to lay be- 
fore our readers some reflections upon the subject to which the 
documents, placed at the head of this Article, refer. 

We shall hastily sketch the history, and point out the purposes 
of Friendly Societies. 


* Report, p.9. See also Becher’s Observations on the Report, p, 87 and 88, in 
which are some very judicious remarks upon this point, 

+ Vide Eden's State of the Poor, p. 615. . 

Report, p. 6. 
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We shall then exhibit the defects in their constitution, which 
have led to the failure and decay of many of those hitherto esta- 
blished. 

And lastly, we shall point out the nature of those improvements 
in their constitution, to effect which, the efforts of the legisla- 
ture and of many scientific and benevolent individuals are now 
directed. 

The principle of association for mutual support and assistance 
is obvious, and the Rev. Mr. Becher, from a note of Casaubon 
upon Theophilus, concludes the existence of mstitutions re+ 
sembling our Friendly Societies even among the Athenians. 

Sir Frederick Eden, in his “‘ State of the Poor,” shows, that 
the origin of our guilds resulted from a similar principle ; though 
we may observe, by the way, that, in these cases, they associated 
to insure a provision for the souls of the members as well as their 


bodies. Indeed, from the prominence of such regulations as the 
following,— 


“ That at each of these meetings a priest shall sing two masses ; the 
one for living and the other for departed members. Every lay brother 
shall likewise sing two psalms ; the one for living and the other for 
departed members. Every one shall, moreover, in his turn, procure six 
masses, and six psalms to be sung at his own proper expense.” — Eden's 
State of the Poor, 
we may give a shrewd guess, that the Romish priest was often 
as much interested in promoting the establishment of these guilds, 
as mine host, at the present day, is in establishing Friendly 
Societies to drink and feast at his house. 

The first “ Friendly Society,” known under this name, was that 
of the Shoemakers at Newcastle-upon-T'yne in 1719. Subse- 
quently to this, at various periods, Mr. Cursitor Baron Maseres, 
and others, not only recommended and calculated tables for such 
societies, but were severally desirous either that contributions to 
them should be made compulsory upon rich and poor, or that 
the poor should be forced to enter by being refused parochial 
relief, unless it could be shown that they belonged to them. 

The former of these plans every smatterer of Adam Smith 
knows now could not be tolerated by the legislature, and the 
latter would not only create a prejudice against them, but would 
also utterly destroy their tendency to elevate the character of the 
labouring classes, by enabling them to shake off their dependence 
on that hateful mode of relief. 

The first “‘ legislative interference or regulation of these socie- 
ties occurred in the year 1793, when the Act was passed which is 
known by the name of its author, Mr. George Rose.”* We well 


* Report, &c. p. 1. 
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remember the benevolent interest which he felt in these societies, 
and the pains he took to promote them. 

The Committee very judiciously observe upon this Act, “ that 
itis, in their opinion, only in consideration of the advantages con- 
ferred by the law that any restrictive interference can be justtied 
with voluntary associations, established for lawful and innocent 
purposes. ‘They wish this principle to be kept in view, in con- 
sidering as well the history of the law as the suggestions which 
they shall have to make in amending it.’”* 

This, and several subsequent acts, conferred various privileges 
and restrictions upon Friendly Societies, accordingly as their ne, 
cessities or their abuses appeared to require. But the most im- 
portant Act, and the Act to the provisions of which the Com- 
mittee, whose Report is before us, principally directed their 
attention, was that passed in 1819, entitled “ An Act for the 
further Protection and Encouragement of Friendly Societies, and 
for preventing Frauds and Abuses therein.” Of this Act we 
shall have occasion to mention the provisions, when we exhibit, 
as we proposed to do, the defects and imperfections of Friendl 
Societies, to obviate which these provisions were intended. | 

The principle of association for mutual benefit and assistance 
was, as we have observed, sufficiently obvious; but not so the 
details, in which that principle was to be practically adjusted to 
the variety of objects comprehended in Friendly Societies. These 
objects, generally speaking, are five. . 

“1. A Provision for the Relief of Members in Sickness, exclusively 
during the whole period of human life. 7 

* 2. A Provision for Relief in Sickness, which shall terminate at a 
certain age. 

“ 3. A given Permanent Allowance or Life Annuity in Old Age, 
commencing at the period when the Sick Allowance ceases, 

“4. A Sum of Money, payable after the death of Members, usually 
termed ‘ Funeral Money.’ 

“5. Endowments for Children, in the shape either of a Sum of 
Money or of an Annuity, payable at some given age, such as 14 or 21."*+ 
_ Now, it is evident that to construct tables and rules for the 
insurance of all these benefits, would require no small degree of 
proficiency in calculation, and an acquaintance with the laws 
upon which mortality and sickness operate, not to be found in 
every village schoolmaster, who chose to take upon him the 
formation of the regulations for a Friendly Society, and not even 
in many magistrates to whom it was directed that the regulations 

* Report, p. 4 

+ See Mr. Finlaison’s Statement, Rep. Appendix, B. 9. And a very useful 


ee entitled “ Friendly Societies recommended, in a Discourse by the Rev. J. E. N, 
olesworth.”” 
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should be submitted for approbation and enrolment, even sup. 
posing these magistrates could be expected to devote their at- 
tention to such calculations. In fact, this knowledge is yet a 
desideratum upon which a Committee of the House of Commons 
is, even while we write, occupied; and to remedy which, they 
have collected from scientific and practical men, both in this and 
other countries, a mass of information exceedingly valuable. 

But the consequence which we are at present concerned to 
observe, arising from imperfect knowledge respecting the laws 
which regulate mortality and sickness, and, in a still greater 
degree, from the ignorance and carelessness of those who usually 
prepared the tables is, that the organization of a large proportion 
of these societies was founded on error, and has led, or 1s leading, 
to their dissolution. 

Besides this, it appears, that in general, magistrates frequently 
* acted,” as the Committee observe, “ ministerially, taking the 
word of counsel employed to move for the registration of the 
articles, that nothing unlawful was contained in them.” In fact, 
we have before us rules of societies which have been registered, 
though they contain regulations manifestly not “ conformable to 
the true intent and meaning of the act.’* 

The defects, to obviate which, the provisions of the act passed 
in 1819 were designed, were— 

ist. The insufficient security against a division of the fund, by 
which the older members were defrauded, just at the time when 
they expected to reap the benefit of having contributed for years 
to the Society. 

2dly. The similar injury sustained by them in consequence of 
false calculations in the original formation of the Society. These, 
to persons not experienced in such matters, and unskilled in cal- 
culation, were not discoverable in a club formed all of young 
men, ull the whole of its original members were becoming of ad 
age to claim its annuities. ‘Then the Society becomes insolvent. 
Such we know has been the fate of many of them, and will be 
that of a great many more. ‘Their funds are insufficient to meet 
their engagements, and, in many cases, they have accelerated this 
result, and increased the delusion, by requiring a smaller contr- 
bution than that which is usually paid. 


Sdly. ‘The encroachment on the fund of the Society for the 


* Rose's Act, 1793. For example: many roles have been registered, which de- 
termine that the Society are to divide the fund among the members when it amounts 
to £120 or £150. Let any man compare the intent of these societies as described in 
the preamble, and judge whether such a rule be conformable, &c. &c. How can such 
societies provide the annuities which they profess to give to the superannuated, or the 


quantum of relief which must be demanded in proportion as the rate of sickness shall 
increase with the age of the members ? 
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purpose of feasting—a measure which the Secretary, or Treasu- 
rer, often the publican, at whose house they meet, and who is 
usually the primum mobile of the concern, is in no degree solici- 
tous to resist. 

4thly. Their facilitating the Combination of Workmen to raise 
wages. Of this result, however, there do not appear any decided. 
proofs in the evidence given to this Committee. And, indeed, 
they refer to a Committee of the preceding year appointed to 
inquire ‘ into the state of the Law and its effects, so far as it 
relates to the Combination of Workmen and others to raise 
Wages,” &c. We have, however, a strong case before us, which 
was reported in the St. James’s Chronicle about a twelvemonth 
ago, and was tried at the Mansion House. ‘“ ‘The complainant 
in this case had been a subscriber to a benefit society, and his 
complaint was, that he was expelled, because he had refused to 
augment his subscription to meet augmented demands on the 


Society.” ‘The following are the objectionable demands, 
Balance due to Agent on Combination Laws . . . . 8 15 0 
Do. for Malcolm, Herring, and Jenkins, attending to 
establish Newspapers with General Committee. . . 8 4 3 
Gift to Bradford Weavers . . . 120 00 
Shareholders of Trade’s Newspaper, attending General 
Fifteen Shares in Trade’s Newspaper... . 75 O 0 


Thus, by imperfect knowledge of the principles on which they 
should be formed, by carelessness, by fraud, and by perversion, 
most of these societies, though originally well intended, can be 
designated as no other than mere bubbles, misleading, disappoint- 
ing, and defrauding the frugal and provident. 

We now come to the consideration of the remedy for these 
defects, and the improvements in the system suggested by Mr. 
Courtenay’s Act of 1819, and by the Report of the Committee 
of last year. ; 

We shall follow the course adopted by the Committee, taking 
the principal provisions of this Act, and bringing together such 
miscellaneous observations as we think we can properly class 
under each of them. oe 

As the first and most important preventative against a perversion 
of these societies to mischievous purposes, the Act defines the 
objects to which these societies should be directed. ‘These are— 
“ The maintenance or assistance of the contributors thereto, their 
wives or children, in sickness, infancy, advanced age, widowhood, 
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or any other natural state or contingency whereof the occurrence 
is susceptible of calculation by way of average.” As a general 
definition we have no objection to this, but we doubt whether it 
might not have been expedient to attempt one more specific. 

We are aware of the mischief which, in legislation, often 
arises from attempting to define too closely the limits of a gene- 
ral measure. But, in this case, we doubt whether the openin 
for dispute and misconception, presented by the large raga 
the concluding words of the definition, might not be safely closed, 
by a distinct specification of the purposes to which the privileges 
of the Act should be extended. We say in this particular case, 
it might be done; because, from the length of time during 
which Friendly Societies have been in use, all the various purposes 
for which they are, or are likely to be constituted, are well known; 
and it would be easy to select those which the Committee thought 
fit to promote, and those which they deemed it proper to except 
from the benefits of the proposed enactment. 

“ The Act,” as the Report states, ‘ contemplates another case, 
in which the justices may think it inexpedient to give the privi- 
leges to a new society.” They are required to satisfy themselves, 
“ that the formation of such society will be useful and beneficial; 
regard being had to the existence of any other society already 
formed under wholesome rules, within the same districts for the 
like purposes.’”* 

This leads to the consideration of a very difficult and impor- 


tant point. 

o Te is clear,” as the Committee observe, “ that a very small 
society cannot be secure; as among a very few individuals the 
law of average will not operate.”"+ ‘The Committee are of opi- 
nion, that the lowest number of which a society should consist, 
should be 200 members. We fully concur in this opinion, and, 
at the same time, we know that in very few places, excepting 
large towns, can any such number be brought to unite in a local 
society. We know that country societies, in general, consist of 
from sixty to a hundred members, very seldom exceeding the 
latter.t ‘This consideration ought to be kept in view; but it a 
pears not to have been sufficiently noticed by the Committee 10 


the grave and interesting points to which they draw the attention 
of the House in the following terms. 


“ It is a question for consideration, how far the preference of larger 
societies Ought to be carried; and whether magistrates ought to act 


Report, p- 11. + Ibid. 
.$ We know instances in which measures are adopted to prevent the increase of the 


wumbers beyond one hundred, so ignorant are the framers of these rules of the principles 
on which their society depends. 
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upon it, where there is no ground of objection to the small one, which 
it is proposed to establish. Of late years, institutions have been formed, 
intended to embrace all the inhabitants of a county, or large district, 
Such societies undoubtedly possess many advantages; the security is 
much greater, by reason not only of the number of members, but of 
the superior erence of the trustees and officers, and the greater 
intelligence and accuracy with which the business is likely to be con- 
ducted. ‘There is no possibility of using the Society for purposes of an 
unlawful or dangerous combination, ‘The medical attendance also will 
probably be more liberally rewarded ; and if the concern is of sufficient 
magnitude to allow of an agent in every part of the district, there is 
perhaps no greater danger of imposition than when the Society consists 
entirely of neighbours acquainted with each other, Nevertheless, it is 
certain, that the people themselves are disinclined to substitute a sub- 
scription to these general institutions for their contribution to clubs 
managed by themselves; they do not like to see the management in 
other hands than their own; and they have an undefined + [rhe oan 
of fn invasion of their funds by the government. It would, doubtless, 
be very desirable to remove these idle jealousies, and to encourage the 
people to accomplish their object in the more secure and certain method 
pointed out to them ; but it may be doubted, whether it would be either 
prudent or just to carry this attempt so far as to withhold the privileges 
of the law, from any smaller associations, which appear to be constituted 
upon sound and safe principles, solely because there is a county institu- 
tion to which the contributors may resort. It is always to be appre- 
hended, that the effect would be, not to extend the larger institutions, 
but to prevent the establishment of the smaller, or to occasion its being 
formed without the protection of the law.”’—Report, p. 11, 12. 


To refuse the privileges of the law to such smaller societies as 
are “ constituted upon sound and safe principles,” would be 
manifestly unjust; but where they are not so constituted, (and 
such is the case with many of the old societies,) they are entitled 
to no protection or favour. For our part, we decidedly are of 
opinion, that to the larger societies every degree of encouragement 
oughtto be given, both by the legislature and by individuals, as 
to a grand national benefit. We would express ourselves in the 
words of the Committee in another part of their Report. “ The 
most effectual check to this, as to all other abuses, will be found 
in the encouragement of societies upon a large scale.” We cannot 
but see, that at first, the results mentioned by the Committee will 
probably follow, and the formation of the smaller societies may be 
discouraged, without immediately extending the larger institution. 
But we think that the larger one, being fostered in its beginnings, 
will not fail, from the stability of its construction, to extend gra- 
dually its range, and increase its popularity. And, as to the 
check given to smaller societies, it is impossible for any one, ac- 
quainted with the delusive promises which are held out by the 
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generality of them, and which, from the circumstance of their not 
being able to obtain a number of subscribers sufficient to secure 
the operation of the law of average, they must continue to hold 
out,—it is impossible for such persons not to regard them as so 
many bubbles, calculated to disappoint and deceive the honest 
prudence of the poor, and gradually to create that want of confi- 
dence which must end in the utter rejection of the whole system. 

It is only to the larger societies that we can look as a national 
measure, likely to produce effects commensurate with the expecta- 
tions of the legislature, and worthy of their attention. It is to 
these we are to look for any solid and extensive improvements in 
the character of the labouring poor, and for any barrier against 
the pestilent influence of that system of pauperism, under which 
the country groans, and the energies of our peasantry sicken and 
decay. 

Without meaning to enter upon the various means, by which 
the larger societies should be fostered, we must, by the way, 
observe, that the promoters of them Tr to have been exces- 
sive in their proscription of feasting. We are decidedly for re- 
taining the annual sermon, the procession to church, the 
dinner, the music, and all the joyous festivity of the anniversary, 
which “ imparts an hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart.” 
We would not make the contribution to this an éssential part of 
the system. It should be entirely optional whether a man should 
or should not attend, and spend his annual half crown. ‘The 
honorary members should join the party at dinner, and, by their 
larger payments, diminish the expense of the others. A bonus 
would thus be offered; and an allurement to good, which, as the 
daily meetings at the London Tavern, and the Freemasons’, teach 
us plainly, finds its way to the heart of an Englishman, and of 
which we should not condemn the attractive operation on our 
humbler brethren, when experience declares its influence on our- 
selves. 

The next provision adverted to by the Committee, refers to a 
subject on which “ the stability, not less of the larger than the 
smaller societies essentially depends.”* We think the terms in 
which this provision is enacted not sufficiently definite, and the 
measure itself not calculated to produce the practical results 
desired; namely, an accurate and scientific construction of the 
tables of these societies. | 

The substance of the provision is, that the justices shall not 
confirm, or allow any tables of payments, or any rules dependent 
upon them, unless the said rules and tables shall have been ap- 


* Report, p. 12. 
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ries, or persons skilled in calculation.” 

The question at ouce presents itself; “ Who are professional 
actuaries, or persons skilled in calculation?” Magistrates have’ 
practically construed these denominations to comprehend “ petty 
schoolmasters,” and others quite incompetent to the pro 
object. The Reverend Mr. Becher is of opinion, that the de- 
signation should be exclusively confined to such as “ have gra- 
duated as a mathematician, either at one of the universities, or as 
a Fellow of the Royal Society.” 

We think this too exclusive, and see no reason why it should 
not embrace the actuaries of any insurance office, and also of the 
National Debt Office. But, if this mode of sanctioning the 
tables is to be adopted, it appears to us that no such limitation 
would answer the purpose. A man may possess any one of the 
above external qualifications, but yet neither be competent nor 
disposed to enter minutely upon the calculations which are requi- 
site to establish a Friendly Society, and upon the accuracy of 
which the security of it vitally depends. What is required is‘not 
limitation, but sedectien. And this, we contend, can be effected 
only by a Central Board legally authorised to sanction tables, 
and to call in the aid of such scientific and practical men as they 
~ deem necessary to direct their proceedings. 

ustices cannot be expected to take the trouble of ascertaining 
the qualifications of the Actuaries ; and even if they were to do 
so, one most essential and valuable point would not be attained, 
namely, that uniformity of principle, which would enable the 
labourer to transfer his insurance from one society to another, in 
any part of the kingdom to which he might have occasion to 

ut we must express our decided concurrence with Mr, 
Becher, “ in recommending tables, promulgated under the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, as being less exposed to the errors and caprices 
of individuals, and framed with a co-operation of talent, which 
might easily be concentrated for such a purpose, but which could 
not be continually called into action.”* 

This opinion, we are aware, is at variance with that of the 
Committee, who propose that the tables, &c. must be sanctioned 
by the approbation of the Actuary of the National Debt Office, 
and another calculator to be named by the commissioners. This 
expedient, however, is open to formidable objections. Not only 
inight it have the appearance of creating a very profitable piece 
of patronage, by giving the Actuary of the National Debt Office © 


proved ‘ by two persons at least, known fo be professional actua- 


* Obs. on Report, &c. p. 102, 
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a sort of monopoly in sanctioning tables, for which, we believe, the 
charge is about five guineas each; but it would also give offence to 
the honorary, and, in many instances, both scientific and practical 
members, to whose support these societies are greatly indebted. 
Mr. Finlaison, whatsoever may be his merits as an actuary, not 
only is not mixed up with the practical operation of these socie- 
ties, but also appears, from his change of sentiments in some 
points during the progress of the evidence, to have approached 
the subject without much previous consideration, and altogether 
as a theorist. 

The objections of the Committee to the enactment of parlia- 
mentary tables. professedly rest on two’ grounds: 1. ‘The alleged 
want of sufficient data to construct such tables accurately. 
2. That such tables cannot adapt themselves to the mequalities 
winch may be occasioned by /ocal differences of healthiness or 
unhealthiness. 

We cannot subscribe to either of these, however plausible at 
first sight, as a sufficient ground for the rejection of parliamentary 
tables. ‘To the former of these objections we would reply; 
That, admitting the fact, it is obvious, that any act of legislation, 
now contemplated on the subject, must have in view unperfect 
tables. And surely that abundance of talent, both practical and 
theoretic, which the Committee can command, and concentrate 
for this occasion, but which cannot be continually called into 
operation, will produce tables af least as near to perfection as 
those which can be calculated by Mr. Finlaison or any other in- 
dividual. And besides the uniformity thus produced, there can 
be no doubt that the parliamentary tables will be received with 
more confidence. 

For the difficulty alleged in the latter objection, viz. that of 
the inaptitude of tables to adapt themselves to local variations of 
salubrity, a remedy presents itself in Mr. Becher’s “ balancing 
system, or requiring an insurance from each person, not only for 
relief in sickness, but also for an annuity after the age of sixty-five.” 
This he intended as a security against fraudulent statements of 
health, upon which members might sometimes gain admission to 
the societies. Because whatever a man may gain by this fraudulent 
representation for relief in sickness, so much he will lose in his 
chance of the annuity. And it appears to us that the same rea- 
soning ts applicable to the operation of tables constructed upon 
general principles without reference to local and occasional varia- 
tions. If a district were peculiarly unhealthy, the inhabitants of 
that district would have less chance than more healthy ones of 
benefiting by the insurance for the annuity, and greater by that in 
sickness ; and vice versh. So that the loss of the Society by one 
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would be compensated by its gain on the other. Itis true that 
this principle depends on the redative value of these insurances, 
and Mr, Fmlaison attempts to show that they are not equal. 

But it is evident that he takes an extreme case instead of the 
general average ; and Mr. Becher demonstrates by his society, con- 
structed on the plan of the North Cadbury, that their relative 
value approximates sufficiently for all practical purposes. 

It is not, however, our present intention to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the pomts of difference respecting the law of mortality 
and sickhess, which have been agitated between Mr. Becher and 
others. Such a discussion would be premature inasmuch as a 
second committee is now sitting, and collecting additional mate- 
nals on this difficult subject. 

The next provision of the Act on which we shall comment, is 
—*that every society shall have three at the least, of whom the 
majority shall be substantial householders,* assessed to the relief 
of the poor, upon a sum notless than fifty pounds a-year.” 

This clause, of which the object is most important, furnishes 
another strong evidence in favour of the larger societies. 

The object is, that the management of the societies shall be 
controuled by disinterested, respectable, and enlightened trustees, 
who will prevent their misapplication and abuses. 

But can any man suppose that there are to be found, in every 
country village, men qualified, able, and willing to undertake the 
superintendence contemplated by the Act? Ina county, or ina 
large and populous town, they may be found, and what eau be 
done by such men, with such regulations, Mr. Becher has trium- 
phantly shown. 

The societies at Southwell present a spectacle to which the 
eyes of the whole country may be directed with admiration; they 
exhibit results which the statesman may consider with attention 
and the philanthropist with delight ; they display to the gentry and 
to the clergy a demonstration that means yet exist to revive the 
faded spirit of independence and providence among the poor, and 
to recal those men, who had almost disappeared from amongst 
our peasantry,—men whose pride it was—that they had lived tm- 
dependent of parish relief. | 

We quit this subject with reluctance, regretting that the quan- 
tity of our materials has compelled us not only to leave un- 
touched several important topics, but also to abstain from giving 
our readers copious extracts from the two publications of the 


_ * Dr. Quarrier (Rep. p. 99.) in his evidence, objects to this qualification as exclad- 
ing many respectable men who may have a good property, but not in that spat, or 
rented by tenants, who would thus be eligible as being rated at 501. a year, while the 
owner might be incapacitated from taking the office of trustee. 
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Rey. Mr. Becher. We strongly recommend them, especially to 
the notice of our clerical readers who may not be conversant with 
this subject. They are well known to such as have interested 
. themselves in the question. 

4 Any magistrate or clergyman not yet acquainted with the im- 
: portance of the question, we should advise to commence his 
4 reading by opening the book entitled “ Constitutions of Friendly 
; Societies,” Sc. At page 49, he will there see, im two columns, a 
} parallel drawn between the old and the improved system, which, 
4 we think, can hardly fail to excite his attention, and give him a 
% clear view of their comparative advantages and disadvantages. 

Ht The subject is daily gaining ground upon the public mind, 
F In several counties large societies have been established, and are, 


rss by the spirited exertions of such men as Mr. Becher, Admiral 
+ Southeron, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Fleming, and several others, 

rising hourly into importance and respect. At the end of Mr. 

Becher’s observations on the Report of the Committee, will be 
oo: found the heads of a bill suggested for consideration. It contains 
=e many judicious and important provisions, as well as some on 
which we are reluctantly precluded from making a few remarks, 
particularly on the expediency of parochial aid to such societies. 


Art. [X.—Lettres de Saint Pie V., sur les Affaires Religieuses 
de son Temps, en France ; suivies dun Catéchisme Catholique- 
Romain, Comprenant la Législation Pénale Ecclésiastique en 


Matiered Hérésie. Par De Potter. Bruxelles. 1827.  8vo. 
pp. 528. 


We are far from wishing to interfere in the very amusing and 
seasonable brouillerte which of late has been occupying the spare 
hours of Dr. Lingard and our Edinburgh cousins. ‘The longer 
they continue at loggerheads, and the harder they knock each 
other about, the more general good will be derived from their col- 
lision. ‘Truth, indeed, never has a fairer chance of being revealed 
m her fullest lustre, than when those who have mutually con- 
spired to shroud her form, pull at opposite corners of the veil in 
which they have endeavoured to envelope her; and with whatever 
dit the combatants themselves may be bespattered during their 
squabbling, the public at large is sure to be a gainer in the end. 
It is not, therefore, with any intention of mingling in the fray, 
muth less of adjusting it, that we draw the attention of our readers 
to the very important and characteristic Letters which haye been 
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edited by M. de Potter. On the contrary, we think them caleu- 
Iated to make the fire blaze yet more fiercely, olewm addere 
flamma ; and when we recollect the rottenness of the structure 
which may fall and be consumed under this burning, if it be judi- 
ciously fed, we consider it by no means a breach of charity, but 
rather an act of duty, to bring to the pile such fuel as offers itself 
at our hands. 

Few of the Romish Pontiffs ever received a sounder training in 
the necessary rudiments of Persecution, or were better educated 
as exterminators of Heresy, than the energetic and active-mindéd 
Ghislieri. Let alone that he was born on the day of the Feast of 
St. Anthony, (that heart-inspiring Eremite, whose portrait can 
never be called to mind without a simultaneous remembrance of 
all the children of Satan, by whose grotesque antics the other- 
wise grim pattern of the san benito is so agreeably enlivened,) 
he was early enrolled among the merciful brethren of St. Domi- 
me. Of this choice Society he was a distinguished member, and 
after having served in it the offices of Professor, Preacher, and 
Superior, he was called to the more confidential post of Inquisi- 
tor, wherein his diligence speedily attracted the close notice arid 
the high approbation of one never to be forgotten in the antals 
of that Tribunal, the Cardinal and Commissary General, Caraffa, 
afterwards Paul IV. On the elevation of that Ecclesiastic to the 
triple Crown preferment flowed in quickly upon Ghislieri, He 
became Bishop of Mondovi, Cardinal of Alexandria, and Inqui- 
sitor General, and on the demise of his Patron he succeeded him 
on the Papal throne as Pius V. Asa temporal Prince he will al- 
ways be remembered by the splendid victory of Lepanto. His 
merits as Christ’s Vicar cannot be better estimated than by means 
of the Letters before us. , 

The selection has been made by M. de Potter from a large 
volume, Apostolicarum Pii quinti Pont. Max. Epistolariim 

abri V., published at Antwerp in 1640 by Frangois Goubit, 
a native of that city, who had amassed his materials at Rome while 
Secretary to the Marquis of Castel Roderigo, Ambassador to the 
Holy See from Philip LV. of Spain. We believe this work to be 
of considerable rarity; M. de Potter pronounces it to be quite 
unknown in France; and he adduces in evidence of his assertién 
that M. Lacretelle, the latest Historian of the Guerres de Religivn, 
has not once referred to it, however much it bears upon his sub- 
ject, and consequently from this silence a fair deduction may be 
drawn that he was not acquainted with it. ‘The Letters so clearly 
illustrate the bloody policy of the Romish Church, the designs of 
butchery which its rulers entertained, and the doctrines of massa- 
cre which they propagated, that incredulous indeed must that per- 
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son be who hesitates to admit that a similar atrocity to the one 
which afterwards, in point of fact, did stain the pages of French 
History, had long been more than vaguely in the contemplation 
and the hopes of Pius V. He did uot indeed live to witness the 
St. Bartholomew, nor do we think that he was informed of the in- 
tentions of those who executed it, at least in detail and arrange- 
ment, but it is impossible not to be convinced after risimg from a 
perusal of his Letters, that some such measure had been engen- 
dered, and was in embryo at the Vatican,—that the dark wings of 
the Papacy were brooding over and shrouding it from light,— 
and that it had received sufficient form, consistency, and strength, 
even before the death of Pius, to burst the shell soon after he had 
been removed. 

The Letters printed by M. de Potter are thirty-nine in num- 
ber. ‘They are addressed to Philip If. and Charles LX., the 
reigning Monarchs of France and Spain, of whom History ts 
trumpet-tongued ; to Catherine de Medicis and the Duc d’ Alva, 
whose blazon is not less eternal; to Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua; 
Priali, Doge of Venice; Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy; 
to the Cardinal de Bourbon, Legate at Avignon; the Cardinals 
d’Armagnac and de Lorraine, the Proteus of his time, as the last 
was nicknamed; to the Duc d’Anjou, afterwards Henry IIL; 
the Marquis de Villiers, successor to the ill-fated Coligny as Ad- 
miral of France; and to Cosmo, Duke of Florence, a Prince 
who, i delivering Carnesecchi to the Inquisitors, stated that he 
would do the same by his own son if he were an heretic. M. de 
Potter professes to have translated them word for word from the 
original Latin, which im some more striking passages he has sub- 
joined at the foot of the page; we wish he had given it through- 
out entire, 

‘Two of the despatches to the Due d’Alva are stimulants to 
induce him to persist in the holy course which he had chosen for 
himself in the Netherlands. Unless all known record be false, the 
zeal of this eminent missionary needed little encouragement, and 
it must be admitted that he realized the fondest wishes of his 
ghostly adviser. | 

“ Continuez, cher fils, a accumuler ces belles actions comme des 
degrés qui vous conduiront a la gloire éternelle ; et, de méme que vous 
avez commence a le faire, ne negligez rien pour rétablir dans vos pro- 
vinces la religion catholique en son premier état : cette gloire surpassera 
celle de tous les généraux et de tous les empereurs. Que la divine ma- 


Jesté vous conserve sain et sauf!”" (Let. VI. p. 14.) 

The third Letter to the same Minister of Evil, written two 
years afterwards, urges him to exert all means in bis power against 
the English Heretics, ef contra Ham que se pro Anglia Reginié 
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gerit. Both England and. Elizabeth had great reason to rejoice 
that the advice was implicitly adopted. eup 

When the Cardinal de Bourbon is addressed, he is carefully 
instructed to be diligent in his endeavours to terminate the abomi- 
nable war which the impious heretics had kindled against Al- 
mighty God, the Catholic Faith, and his most Christian Majesty, 
For this purpose the Pope declares himself prepared, if neces- 
sary, to encounter even death. 


“« Cela nous donne le droit de vous exhorter ardemment par nos lettres, 
et de vous exciter a faire tous vos efforts, 4 employer toute votre influ- 
ence, pour qu'on embrasse sérieusement et définitivement le parti le plus 
propre a opérer enfin la destruction des ennemis implacables de Dieu et 
du roi, parti sans lequel il sera toujours impossible de poursnivre avec 
chaleur les operations de la guerre, et de la conduire & un heureux ré- 
sultat."” (Let. IX. p. 23.) 


In like spirit he expresses his astonishment to the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, that the rascal called the Prince of Orange, nefarius ille 
vocatus Aurangia Princeps,™ is still suffered to remain in France, 


and that the property of the Huguenots has not yet been confis- 
cated. 


“ Tllud etiam quod in edicto regis jamdudum factum esse oportebat, ut 
scilicet hereticorum bona publicarentur, quodque valde utile fuisset ad 
dubios in fide retinendos, caterosque omnes ab hujusmodi nefaria cum 
hereticis societate conjunctioueque deterrendos, non sine dolore miramur 
factum adhuc non fuisse.” (Let. X. p. 28. note.) 


He presses repeatedly upon him the necessity of vigour, and to 
keep to the exercise of unmitigated severity. 


“« Et illi qui tantarum seditionnm perturbationumque causa fuerunt 
severissime his que legibus statuta sunt suppliciis ac poenis afficiantur - - - 
Deus ipse certe - - - - aliter placari non potest, nisi justis sceleratissimo- 
rum hominum illorum poenis ---- Itaque Circumspectionem Tuam 
- = - + magnopere hortamur ac rogamus, ut clarissimi nobis in Christo 
filii, Christianissimi Regis, ad Dei omnipotentis -suosque hostes justé 
ulciscendos incitare ne desistat’’—for that he may feel assured that he 
cannot better satisfy his Redeemer, or more adequately fulfil his laws, 
“* quam si omnibus his, qui pro sceleratissimis hominibus rogare audebunt 
se INEXORABILEM prebeat.”’— Lib. xvi. pp. 55—57. 


Charles IX. himself is instructed in similar language; and 
richly did he profit by the tuition. | 


“Tug partes erunt hereticos eorumque duces, utpote Dei hostes, 
omni severitatis animadversione adhibitaé, punire, in eosque ut equum 


* The Admiral Coligny is spoken of in Latin still more vituperative—* Execrandum 
illum ac detestubilem hominem, si modo homo appellandus est.” (L. xxi. 75.) “ Homi- 
nem unum, omnium fallacissimum erecrandaque memoria qui se pro istius regni Admi- 
rante gerit.” (L. xxii. 79.) “ Perditionis filie, justissimd Parisiensis Senatts sententia 
condemnato honoribusque omnibus spoliate.” xxiii. 81.) 
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est, non solum tuas, sed omnipotentis Dei injurias juste ulcisci; ut, 
quas pro sceleribus peenas meriti sunt, eas, te justum Dei contra eos judi- 
cium exequente, persolvant.” (Let. XI. pp. 34, 35. note.) 


Again; the cold-blooded murder of the Prince de Condé after 


ferocious exultation. 


cher fils, le noble duc Anjou, frére de Votre a remporté, Diew 
aidant, sur les rebelles, ennemis de Dieu et de l'église, et que nons avons 


les séditions, en un mot, le chef de l'armée des hérétiques ; levant les 
mains vers les cieux, nous nous sommes empressé de rendre, dans l’hu- 
milité de notre coeur, des actions de graces 4 Dieu tout-puissant qui, en 
vous accordant cette victoire, a répandu bénignement sur nous tant de 


don de la divine clémence, en le recevant avec une pieuse gratitude, et 
en le rapportant entitrement & Dieu qui, aussitét qu'il I'a voulu, a fra pe 
de sa main puissante et a renversé ses ennemis et les votres.” (Let. XII. 


pp. 36, 37.) 


And the fruits which may be reaped from the victory are osten- 
tatiously displayed. | 

“* Sed quanto benignius tecum nobiscumque egit Deus, tanto enixius 
ac diligentius hujus occasione victoria enitendum est tibi, ut eorum qui 
restant hostium reliquias persequaris atque conficias ; omnes tanti tam- 
que corroborati mali radices, atque etiam radicum fibras, funditus evellas,”” 
(Let. XII. p. 37, note.) 

“‘ Hoe autem facies, si nullarum personarum rerumque humanarum 
respectus te in eam mentem adducere poterit, ut Dei hostibus parcas, qui 
Deo neque tibi unquam pepercerunt : non enim aliter Deum placare po- 
teris, quam si Dei injurias sceleratissimorum hominum debita poena seve- 
rissime ulciscaris, Proponat sibi ante oculos Majestas Tua Saiilis regis 
exemplum ; qui cum a Deo per Samuclem prophetam jussus esset Ama- 
lecitas, infideles populos, ita percutere, ut eis nullo modo quavis de causa 
mete quia Dei voluntati et voci non obedivit, regemque ipsum Ama~ 

itarum incolumem servavit, ejusque rebus melioribus pepercit, paulo 
post per eum dein a quo rex unctus fuerat prophetam, severe admodum 
increpitus, et denique regno ipso et vita spoliatus est. Quo quidem exem- 
plo, Deus admonere voluit omnes reges, ne, contempta suarum injuriarum 
ultione, ejus in seipsos iram atque indignationem provocarent,”” (Let. XII. 
pp- 38, 39. note.) | 

“ Namsi....... . .. ea de quibus Deus offenditur insectari atque 
ulcisci distuleris, certe ad irascendum ejus patientiam provocabis ; qui 


in re, nullius admittere, nihil cujusquam sangvuini et inquitati 
concedere, qui pro scelestissimis hominibus audent, 
inexorabilem te prebere oportet.” (Let. XVII. pp. 60, 61. note.) 


mettre & mort ceux qui ont porté des armes criminelles contre Dieu tout~ 


the battle of Jarnac is made a theme of profane thanksgiving and_ 


quo tecum egit benignius, eo debes acrius illius injurias vindicare. Qua 


Das que nous avons la nouvelle si désirée du succés que notre 


su qu'il avoit tué celui qui étoit la cause de tous les troubles et de toutes 


trésors de sa miséricorde, Votre Majesté doit reconnoitre cet insigne © 


“ Vous devez donc, pour obtenir un résultat si salutaire, d’abord faire — 
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puissant et contre Votre Majesté, ensuite constituer des inquisiteurs de Ia. 
scélératesse hérétique dans chacune de vos villes, et enfin prendre toutes 
les mesures nécessaires au moyen desquelles, avec l'aide de Dieu, on 
relever |'Gtat abattu et lui rendre sa premiére splendeur.”— 
(Let. XXIV. pp. 87, 88.) 


Nevertheless his Holiness speaks to the King in a qualified 
tone, and always refers to the wholesome rigour of the law; but | 
when he writes to the Queen Mother, with whom, as an Italian, he | 
might venture to be more explicit, he throws aside all reserve. We 
know not to what measures, save those which Catherine after- . 


wards really adopted, the Pontiff can be supposed to direct her 
attention in the following passages 


“ Nullo modo, nullisque de causis, hostibus Dei parcendum est ; sed 
severe cum illis agendum, qui neque Deo neque filiis tuis unquam peper- 
cerunt: neque enim aliter Deus placari potest, nisi ipsius injurias justa 
ultione vindicaveris.’ (Let, XII. note.) 

“ Si Votre Majesté continue, comme elle a fait constamment, dans la 
rectitude de son Ame et dans la simplicité de son coeur, & ne chercher 

ue I'honneur de Dieu tout-puissant, et & combattre ouvertement et 'ar- 

emment les ennemis de la religion catholique, jusgu’d ce gu ils soient tous 
massacrés qu'elle soit assur¢e Gat le secours divin ne lui manquera jamais, 
et que Dieu lui pr¢parera, ainsi qu’au roi, son fils, de plus vie- 
toires: ce n'est que par l'extermination entiére des hérétiques que le roi 
pourra rendre & ce noble rayaume l’ancien culte de la religion catholique, 
pour la gloire de son propre nom et pour votre gloire éternelle. C'est la. 
ce que nous devons demander journellement a Dieu dans nos priéres,” 


(Let. XIII. p. 43.) th 


And yet Dr. Lingard would fain have us believe that the massa- 

ere, which in three short years followed this memorable letter, was 

the unpremeditated result of an accident, that accident itself being — 

a premeditated murder. 
The influence of maternal advice was to be seconded by 

a Brother’s counsels, and the Duc d’Anjou was exhorted per-,,,. 


petually to represent to the King the necessity of bearing the»... 


“ Nous prions en outre Votre Noblesse de ne point cesser d'exciter ”'! 
son frére, notre trés cher fils en Jésus-Christ, le roi trés'chrétien, par” 
ses exhortations fraternelles, & punir avec la plus grande sévérité les "| 
rebelles & son autorite....... Si quelqu’un d'entre eux chefthoita 
éviter la punition qu'il mérite, en implorant lintercession de Votre'No- 
blesse. auprés do roi, son frdre”—(Let. XV. p. 51.) 
“ Debes pro tua in Deum pietate, divinique honoris zelo, omnium'pro”' |’ 
illis tium preces repudiare, et seque omnibus inerorabilem te prebere.”” 
(Let. XV. p.52. note.) | sel 


Tt were needless to comment on these passa es—we should... rn 
weaken their effect by endeavouring to illustrate them—They are 
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written in blood, and the red stain of their guilty characters is 
never to be washed out nor effaced. In opposition to all received 
political maxims, increase of power aud advancement of station 
brought with it to Pius V. an addition also of sincerity. On as- 
suming the tiara of St. Peter he displayed an openness and ho- 
nesty which was forbidden to the cowl of St. Dominic. As In- 
uisitor he entreated mercy for his victims whenever he delivered 
a over to the secular arm. As Pope he unequivocally com- 
manded his beloved son in Christ to murder and to spare not. 
We will add only a single remark on Dr, Lingard’s pertina- 
cious rejection of the anecdote told to d’Ossat by Clement VIIL 
who was in the suite of Cardinal Alessandrino wheu that Prelate 
remonstrated with Charles LX. against the projected nuptials of 
his sister Margaret and Henri of Navarre. The following 1s the 
statement as cited by M. de Potter: 


*« €M. le cardinal,’ dit Charles 1X, peu avant la tuerie royale des hugue- 
nots, au neveu de saint Pie V. et son légat en France, qui vouloit detour- 
ner ce prince de alliance projetée entre sa sceur et Henri de Navarre; 
‘M. le cardinal, ne craignez rien: ayez pleine confiance en moi. 
France long-temps accablée sous de grandes calamités intestines, relévera 
finalement la téte avec fierté: la prudence et l’autorité reprendront & la 
fois leur place ; et ceux que la contagion de l'exemple avoit entrainés 
dans la démence générale, cesseront de faire éclater leurs fureurs. J'a- 
voue que la nécessit¢ m’a forcé d’endurer d’indignes affronts ; mais je 
jure que je perdrai la couronne et la vie, plutét que de ne point venger 
les injures faites & Dicu méme. Ce que je prépare pour parvenir & ce 
but, est un secret qui ne peut étre révélé.” 

‘Le roi termina cet entretien, en disant au cardinal, auquel il glissoit 
au doigt un gros diamant: ‘ Acceptez, M. le légat, aceeptez ce gage irré- 
cusable de ma fidélité envers le Saint-Siége apostolique, auquel je serai 
toujours humblement soumis, et de la scrupuleuse exactitude avec la- 
quelle je remplirai amplement (cumulate) ce que j'ai promis de faire con- 
tre limpieté des infames hérétiques. Plat & Dieu que je pusse tout vous 
dire ! vous connoltriez bientét, ainsi que le souverain pontife, que rien 
nest plus propre que ce mariage pour consolider la religion en France et 
exterminer ses ennemis. Je n'ai que ce moyen pour attirer dans ma capi- 
tale, et pour frapper a la fois tous les rebelles, tous les ennemis de Dieu. 
Oui, la suite le fera clairement voir. Je veux punir ces perfides, ces scéle- 
rats: JE LES PERAI TOUS EGORGER, ou je cesserai de régner en France 

(O to voglio punir questi malvaggi ¢ felloni facendogl taghar tutti a 
0 non esser re, perdendo affatto la corona), J NE FERAI EN CELA QU'0- 
BEIR A PIE LUI-MEME, QUI M EXCITE A CHAQUE INSTANT, A SOUTEN}R DE 
CETTE MANIERE L'HONNEUR DE DIEU ET CELUI DE MA CouRONNE. C'est 
la seule voie qui me reste & tenter; toutes les autres ont Gté tentées inu- 
tilement. Je ferai ce qu'on attend de moi. Croyez-en ma parole : encore 
un peu de temps, et le Saint-Pére lui-méme sera forcé de louer mes des- 
seins, ma picte et mon amour pour la religion.’ 
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“ Le saint pontife ne vecut pas assez pour jouir de ce bonheur. Lo 

le eardinal Alexandrin eut appris le massacre de la Saint-Barthélemy, il 
sécria: ‘ Voila donc ce que préparoit le roi de France !. Loud soit Diew, 
il m'a tenu promesse!" Le pape Clément VILL, alors auditeur du cardinal 
Alexandrin, avoit entendu ces paroles; il savoit que le cardinal avoit, 
dans le temps, consigné cette anecdote dans ses écrits, et qu'elle devoit 
étre conservée parmi ses papiers: il la répéta lui-méme & tout le sacré 
collége, et le cardinal d’Ossat qui la tenoit de lui, nous I’a transmise dans 
ses lettres. —Vide Ant. Gabut. Vit. B. Pii pap. V, 1.4, c. 5, n. 245 et 
246, in Act. sanct. Bolland. die 5 maji, tom. 1, p. 676.—Girolamo Ca- 
tena, Vita del gloriosissimo papa Pio V, p. 196 e seg.; Roma, 1647.— 
Lettres du card, d’Ossat, lettre 194, tom. 3, p. 502-504; Amsterdam, 
1714." (Introduction Historique, pp. xvi.—xvii.) 


Look to this cloud of witnesses and then hear what is advanced 
against their testimony: “ Anecdotes of this description,” says 
Dr. Lingard ( Vindication, p. 59.), “told from memory, and after 
the lapse of seven and twenty years, ought to be received with 
caution.” Doubtless they should be so received, and the judi- 
cious Historian will weigh every anecdote with caution, but he 
will scarcely venture wholly to disbelieve that which an unpreju- 
diced agent recites of himself because it is “ told from memory 
after a lapse of seven and twenty years.” ‘* Clement,” continues 
Dr. Lingard, “ had written down the words at the time, and 
thought they might be found among the Cardinal's papers. Per- 
_ haps, had he made the search, he would have discovered some 
discrepancy of expression which might have produced consider- 
able difference in the meaning;” and on this flimsy unautho- 
rized conjecture, written from party feeling after a lapse of two 
centuries and a half, we are called upon to discredit a fact which 
is confirmed by every syllable of these undisputed Letters of 
Pius V. We need only ask the reader to compare the extracts - 
which we have already produced from them with the words of 
Charles respecting the Pontiff. “ Jz NE FERAI EN CELA QU’OBEIR 
A Piz LUI-MEME, QUI M’EXCITE A CHAQUE INSTANT A SOUTENIR 
DE CETTE MANIERE L’HONNEUR DE Dikv ET CELUI DE MA 
COURONNE.” ‘The recorder of these words had never seen the 
Pope’s Letters, which were not published till long after this nar- 
rative had appeared. If Charles did not utter them, nothing less 
than the Spirit of Prophecy could have fallen upon the historian 
who had so fully penetrated the tone, character, and expressions, 
of the Pontifical Correspondence; and we must admit him to have 
been endowed with a sagacity, for a parallel to which it would be 
loss of time to search elsewhere. 
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Arr. X.—1. A Letter to the Right Honourable George Canning 
on the Bill of 1825, for removing the Disqualifications of i 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects, and on his Speech in sup- 
port of the same. By Rev. Henry Phillpotts, D.D., Rector of 
Stanhope. Seventh Edit. London. Murray. 1827. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


2. A Second Letter to the Right Honourable George Canning, ¢. 
&c. &c. on the present position of the Roman Catholic Question 
By Rev. Henry Phillpotts, D.D., Rector of Stanhope. Sixth 
Edition. London. 1827. pp. 40. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


3. Letters from His Late Majesty to the Late Lord Kenyon, on 
the Coronation Oath, with his Lordship’s Answers: and Letters 
of the Right Honourable William Pitt to His Late Majesty, 
with His Majesty’s Answers, previous to the Dissolution of t 
Ministry in 1801. London. Murray. 1827. 4to. 7s. 6d, 


4. The Policy of the Roman Catholic Question discussed, in a 
Letter to the Right Honourable W. C. Plunkett. By George 
Miller, D.D. M.R.I.A.& M.R.S.L. London. Rivington, 
and Hatchard. 1826. pp. 55. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 


5. Review of a Pamphlet, entitled, “ Declaration of the Catholic 
Bishops, the Vicars Apostolic, and their coadjutors, in Great 
Britain,” —paragraph paragraph. To which is added, An 
Appeal to the Roman Catholic Laity, who signed “« An Address 
to their Protestant Fellow Countrymen,” founded upon that 
declaration. By the Rev. George Townsend, M.A., Pre 
bendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. London. 
Rivington, and Murray. 1827. pp. 114. 8vo. 3s.6d. 


6. An Appeal to the Common Sense of England, relative to the 
Catholic Claims. By Richard Lloyd, A.M., Rector of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, London. London. Seeley, Riving- 
ton, and Hatchard. 1827. pp. 60. 8vo. Qs. 


7. The Church of England, and the Church of Rome, brief 
contrasted ; a Sermon preached in St. Peter’s Church, Mar 
borough, at the Primary Visitation of the Right Rev. Father 
in God, Thomas, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, August 28th, 1826. 
By the Rev.C. M. Mount, A.M., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and Vicar of Hannington, Wilts. London. 
Rivington. 1826. pp.55. Svo. Qs. | 


8. Romanism contradictory to the Bible: or the Peculiar Tenets 
‘the Church of Rome, as exhibited in her accredited Formu- 
aries, contrasted with the Holy Scriptures. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M.A. London. Cadell. 1827. 12mo. 1s 


Tue rapid succession of accidents affecting the Roman Catholic 
question, which have occurred within the last six months, has not 
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only deranged all the calculations in which either party previously 
put its trust, but has also perplexed the inquiries and suspended 
the judgment of the most cool and considerate speculators 
the consequences of passing events. ‘The death of the Duke of 
York and the political demise of Lord Liverpool sounded like 
heavy blows at the very root of the Protestant cause. _ Yet have 
they been rendered in great measure innocuous by his Ma- 
jesty’s explicit declaration, that he inherits the sentiments of his 
Father upon this momentous subject, and will strictly adhere to 
hisexample. Again, the vote of the House of Commons in op- 
sition to the claims of the Roman Catholics appeared to prove. 
that the tide of public opinion had turned, and that the day on 
which Parliament would be opened to the members of the church 
of Rome was now at a greater distance than ever. But the pic- 
ture was again reversed by the accession of the Whigs to power, 
and by the consequent formation of a cabinet in which the Pro- 
testants are left in a very small minority. Lastly, the Whigs have. 
declared that they coalesced with Mr. Canning in order to carry. 
the Catholic question, and Lord Harrowby has assigned a similar 
reason for holding office under the new administration. It seems, 
therefore, impossible to doubt that the weight and influence. of. 
government will be thrown into the scale of emancipation, and. 
nearly as the scales have been balanced, it is thought that such a. 
weight must produce a decided preponderance. But then, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten, that if ministers. be 
heneeforth decidedly Catholic, they will be encountered by an_ 
opposition decidedly Protestant. Lf the Whigs support the cause 
of emancipation, it is certain that the Tories will as resolutely. 
resist it. And when we consider that many years have elapsed 
since the existence of a similar state of things, that during the. 
whole of the present century the Tories have been divided upon. 
the Catholic question, it is impossible to deny that great effects may. 
be produced by their unanimity. From the mixed and compli- | 
cated nature of our constitution, it results that, on almost all occa- 
sions, party is opposed to party, and the nation at large reaps the 
enefit of animated discussion and well-directed effort upon both ° 
sides of a question, while the arts and violence of the combatants 
counteract and neutralize each other. The subject of Catholic 
emancipation has been treated of late years in a very different 
manner. A strong political party have supported it with all their. 
might, and no political party have opposed it. On one side eyery. 
weapon of party warfare has been wielded with energy and skill. 
he mine, the sap, the tomahawk, the scalping knife, we might 
almost say the rack and the wheel, have been employed by living, 
Whigs to discomfit the Protestant host, and to secure the triumph 
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of Rome. On the other side all has been moderation, gentle. 
ness, and forbearance. ‘The great Protestant statesmen, more 
especially their lamented leader, never sat down to consider how 
they might increase the Protestant or diminish the Roman Ca 
tholic votes in the House of Commons. What was attempted 
and done in this way was done altogether by individuals, unsane- 
tioned, nay, discountenanced, by the First Lord of the ‘Treasury, 
And the change that has been effected during the last year in the 
sentiments of the majority of the House of Commons was eflected 
by the sense and spirit of the people, unaided by political patron- 
age or guidance. When the efforts and opiions of the great 
mass of the inhabitants of this nation are enforced and regulated 
by leaders in whom they can contide, the Catholic question will 
be discussed under very different circumstances from those which 
we have recently witnessed; and even though Government, with 
the exception of the King, be resolved to carry it in the affirma- 
tive,a power greater than that of Ministers will stand in opposite 
array, and bid fair to resist with success. 

If it be said—that by advancing these opinions we make the 
Catholic question a party measure ; we answer, i the first place, 
by reminding the objector, that the defence of the existing con- 
stitution is the proper business of party. When men are united 
for their own individual advantage, —from a desire to force them 
selves into place, or to eject their more successful rivals; their 
union is factious, and ought to be condemned: when they are 
united for the purpose of defending the laws, they may—and they 
ought—to form a party, but it is a mere abuse of words to call 
them a faction. In the second place, the Catholic question, 
which has been treated by the Whigs for many years as a party 
measure, is now treated in the same manner by the Catholics 
themselves. ‘They have consented to postpone the consideration 
of their claims, rather than embarrass the new occupants of the 
treasury benches. At the suggestion of Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Brougham, the Roman Catholics, together with the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, have desired that no notice should be taken 
of them in parliament during the present year. By this measure 
they have identified themselves with the Whig portion of His 
Majesty’s government, and if it be improper to make their claims 
a party question, the impropriety has been committed by them- 
selves. At the commencement of the session, we are told, that 
Ireland was in imminent danger,—that the spirit of her people 
was roused,—and that rebellion could only be prevented by con- 
cession. But now the Whig leaders have changed their mind, 
and the storm passes away at their bidding. Bishop Doyle and 
Mr. O'Connell are again quiescent. They are ordered not to 
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- sebel, and the order is obeyed. It is thus completely proved that 
the Catholic leaders in Ireland are mere tools of the Whig lea- 
ders in England ; and, unless the people of this country are now 
ready to succumb to what they have regarded for many years as a 
weak and dwindling minority, we may reckon upon their offering 
a stout resistance to the men who have recently been admitted 
into power, and who declare, in no ambiguous terms, that they 
will use it as might be expected. ‘The various pamphlets now 
before us, are well calculated to direct the judgment of the pub- 
lie upon various portions of the question which continues to 
occupy its attention. 

. Dr. Phillpotts, already so bighly distinguished in the Roman 
Catholic controversy, has turned his principal attention, durmg 
the present year, to the political bearings of the question. His 
First Letter to Mr. Canning commences with a short and power- 
ful sketch of the conduct pursued by that gentleman, and many 
others, respecting securities. ‘The doctor shows, by quotations 
from the speeches of Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Fox, Lord Londonderry, and Mr. Canning, that 
emancipation, without substantial securities, was denounced by all 
these gentlemen; that such securities have been refused indig- 
nantly; and that the survivors, among these distinguished states- 
men, have retracted their various pledges, and advocated the 
concession of the Catholic claims without any security worth 
mentioning. 


_ It is true, unhappily too true, that yours has been very far from a 
solitary instance. All, or almost all, the distinguished men, who set out 
with supporting the claims of the Roman Catholics on the professed 
principle of requiring adequate securities for our Protestant establish- 
ments, have by degrees sidled off into the same devious track. One 
among them, whose wise and dignified language I have before been proud 
to cite, even that earliest advocate of their cause, who once required 
as the indispensable condition of his powerful support, tbat they 
should exhibit ‘ those dispositions, without which all concession must 
be nugatory, and all conciliation hopeless,-—he who declared in a 
public letter, composed with all the deliberation, and guarded with 
all the caution the most rigid diplomacy, that ‘ with the ex- 
tension of civil rights to Roman Catholics must be combined, if 
tranquillity and union be the object, other extensive and complicated 
gtrangements,—that all due provision must be made for the inviolable 
maintenance of the religious and civil establishments of this United 
Kingdom ;'—even he was at length heard openly to abandon the de- 
mand of all securities whatsoever. 

“He took this step, and was followed in it by others, even while the 
tone and temper of the Roman Catholics were daily becoming more 
violent, —their hostility to our establishments more undisguised,—their 
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hopes of ing their object by force more sanguine,—their. threats 
more loud.and daring,—their whole conduct more and more glatingly 
evincing the blind and reckless fury of the most envenomed hatred, 

“It should seem, that, in the judgment of some of our statesmen, a 
very peculiar principle of political calculation applies to this subject, by 
which the necessity of precaution is found to be in an inverse ratio to 
the magnitude of the danger. Not many years ago, a meek and im. 
ploring suitor was not to be admitted into the outer court of the temple, 
without first demanding from him ample securities for his good abear- 
ing ;—but, now, every barrier may be safely broken down, nay, every 
obstruction and inconvenience must be carefully swept away, in order 
that the armed ruffian, with defiance on his front, and menace on bis 
tongue, may finda free and unencumbered passage to the very sanctuary 
of our laws and our religion.”—pp. 35 —38. 


This spirited declaration is followed by an equally spirited 
examination of the Bill of 1825, and of Mr. Canning’s speech in 
support of it. In the course of this inquiry, Dr. Phillpotts adverts 
with his usual ability, to most of the leading points in dispute 
between the Protestant and the Romanist, and he exposes the 
ignorance of our statesmen, and the artifices of their divines ina 
strain which it will be difficult to forget. ‘The pamphlet has 
been already so extensively circulated, that we abstain from al- 
luding to its contents in detail. ‘The conclusion of the work is 
so important, both as exhibiting the talent and temper of the 
writer, and as offering a real boon to the Roman Catholic laity, 
that we must find room for a copious extract. | 


** Sir, it has sometimes passed as a day-dream through my mind, how 
happy for us it would have been, if you had been reserved to the pre- 
sent hour, free and unshackled, to follow the dictates of your own judg- 
ment, in discerning the fittest course to be taken with this question, and 
to employ the resources of your own genius in recommending 
course to others. What your exact plan would be I do not presume to 
guess ; perhaps your Bill of 1813, with more or less of modification, if 
necessary, but, above all, with some means of continuing the exclusion 
of those who would not renounce that most mischievous of all their 
dogmas, that great practical heresy, which would make our ad- 
mitting them to legislate for a Protestant Church, to be little less than 
an act of suicide ; I mean the tenet, ‘ that all men are bound, of neces- 
sity to salvation, to be ee to the Pope, and to be members of the 
Church of Rome.’ I will hazard the charge of presumption, by ven- 
turing to sketch a Test, founded on this principle, in lieu of the denial 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, &c. 

“1, A. B., do declare in the presence of Almighty God, that I do 
not hold, nor believe, that it is necessary, in order to their eternal salva- 
tion, that his Majesty King George, or any of his liege people, being 
Protestants, be, or shall become, in any way subject to the Pope, or t 
any authority of the See of Rome: and I do declare, that I do not hold; 
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nor believe, that the Protestant Church of England and Ireland, as by 


* Jaw established, is in such wise heretical, that any of the members there» 


of are, on that account, excluded from the promises of the Gospel, or 


‘eut off from Christian salvation: and I do faithfully promise and 
‘swear, that I will not use any power, right, or privilege, which does, or 


shall, to me belong, for the purpose of destroying, or in any way weak- 
ening, the Protestant Church, and the establishment thereof, as it is now 
by law maintained : So help me God.” 


“ Sir, I bear no man's proxy, and am not sure that such a Test 


‘would satisfy any other individual of any party. 


* That it would not satisfy the Irish leaders, I am well aware, and, 
in plain truth, I should have no sort of confidence in any that would. 
That it would be offensive to the Church of Rome, and to all the bi- 
goted members of that Church, I have as little doubt, and for that 
very reason I should have more reliance on its efficacy. The great desi- 
deratum has always been to separate between the bigots and the 
moderate members of that Church; to bear with as light a hand 
as possible on the latter, and to controul the hostility of the former with 
the most effectual restraints that the wisdom of the legislature can de- 
vise. I should hope, that among the nobles and the educated laity of 


that communion, both in England and Ireland, many would be found who 


would spurn the mandates of their Church, if she should refuse to let 
them give to their Protestant countrymen such a security for the safe and 
honest exercise of their functions as legislators." —pp. 158—160. 


Dr. Phillpotts’s Second Letter animadverts upon Mr. Canning’s 
speeches during the present session of parliament. Alluding to 
that gentleman's expectation of a speedy end to the existing 
darkness, the doctor says, 


“ Sir, I need not say, that I am one of those who are involved in this 
darkness, which you venture to predict will be so speedily dispelled. 
Qur number is, at present, very large, and it is our pride, our boast, the 
theme of our grateful, heartfelt, acknowledgment, that our Sovereign 
himself has been pleased expressly and solemnly to place himself at our 
head. With a oo. and determination worthy of the illustrious 
stock from which he is descended, with the frankness and manly can- 
dour becoming the King of a free people, with due veneration for that 
pre faith, of which he is the hereditary and the sworn defender, he 

as been pleased to allay every uncomfortable surmise, which the selec- 
tion of you, as his chief minister, must otherwise have caused. He has 
voluntarily announced to the most exalted members of our hierarchy, 
for the information of their brethren, and through them, of the a 38 
at large, that he is unalterably attached to the religion of his fathers,— 
that he sees and will repel the danger which must follow the removal of 
those safeguards, with which the wisdom of our ancestors (a pbrase of 
which I am not yet ashamed) has fenced and protected our Protestant 
“sera, —and that the Oath which he took at By es has bound 

m for ever to reject eve ious pretence o itical expediency 
which may be sae to divert bimn from bis purpose, I sory this 

NO. 111.—JULY, 1827. 
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assurance, so solemnly given, far more than counterbalances any appre- 
hension, which the apparent triumph of the cause of liberalism in several 
recent appointments would otherwise excite.’—pp. 2, 3. 


Having congratulated Mr. Canning upon that alteration in his 
sentiments respecting the urgency of Catholic emancipation, which 
appears to have taken place between the 27th of March and 
the 2d of May, and having corrected some errors, which are to 
be found in the speech delivered on the former day, the letter- 
writer proceeds to answer his observations respecting the Coro- 
nation Oath, and more egaar on the extract from a speech of 

t 


Lord Liverpool upon that subject, which was quoted by Mr. 
Canning. The correspondence just published between George 
ILI. and the late Lord Kenyon, bears so remarkably upon this 
= that the two works should be read and considered together. 
rd Kenyon appears to have originally suggested the distinc- 
tion contended for by Dr. Phillpotts, between the advice which 
ministers would be justified in giving to the King upon this sub- 
ject, and the decision which his Majesty might be bound to form 
in obedience to the dictates of conscience. Lord Kenyon a 


pears to us to have felt what Lord Liverpool, as quoted by Mr. 
Canning, so well expressed— 


“In the instance of the proposed measure, many wise and good men,” 
said that respected nobleman, “are of opinion that it would strengthen the 
Church, and if Parliament presented a bill to the King grounded upon 
this assumption, I do not see how the King could be advised to consider 
it as at variance with the obligations of the Oath which he had taken.” 


The conclusion of Lord Kenyon’s last answer to the King is 
as follows :— 


“In short, the question resolves itself to this: Will the proposed 
Act violate that Oath, which promises to maintain and preserve inviolably 
the Settlement of the Church of England, and the doctrine, worsbip, 
discipline, and government thereof, as it was at the time of the Union 
by law established within the kingdoms of England, Ireland, &c. ? 

“‘ The Petition expresses apprehension of proscription, persecution, 
and oppression. All grounds of such apprehensions, if such there really 
are, may be safely removed, if the late benefits, which the Petition ad- 
mits, have not removed them, without endangering the Established 
Church, or violating the Coronation Oath. 

** 1 will out of anxiety add one word more. It seems to me, that the 
jedgment of the person, who takes the Coronation Oath, must deter- 
mine whether any particular Statute proposed does destroy the Govern- 
ment of the Established Church. It seems that the Oath, couched in 
the general terms in which it is found, does not preclude the party 
sworn from oe a fm mong whether that which he is bound to 
maintain wi essentially, or in any great degree, affected by the pro- 
posed measure.” —Letters, &c. pp. 25, 26. 
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Dr. Phillpotts repeats and enforces this opinion in the. follow- 
ing terms— 


“ The Oath taken by the King, is a purely personal act ; it is an act 
between himself and God. ‘To apply to it our little, convenient, political, 
or legal fictions,—to talk of ‘the omnipotence of Parliament,’ as en- 
abling it to annul, or dispense with, the Oath of the Sovereign,—to 
speak gravely of ‘a Keeper of the King’s Conscience,’—to say, that as — 
‘the King can do no wrong,’ as all his questionable acts must be re- 

ed as the acts of his ministers, therefore they must direct him in 
such a case as this,—would be more foolish, even than it would be pre- 
sumptuous. He might, and probably he would, communicate with 
those persons—whether his political ministers, or others—on whose 
ool he places most reliance, in an affair of so great spiritual and 
conscientious moment to him; but it would be the grossest insult to the 
Monarch, it would be degrading him from the rank of a moral being, to 
suppose that he would regard the advice of such counsellors, be they 
who they may, as acquitting him of the awful responsibility of acting in 
such a case on the deliberate determination of his own conscience, 
Every Sovereign, duly impressed with the solemn nature of the obliga- 
tion of his oath, (as, thank God, our own gracious Sovereign has emi- 
“eae proved himself to be,) would feel that that oath bound him,—as 
he values the favour of God, and the promise of that ‘Crown immortal,’ 
before which his earthly diadem fades into a worthless toy,—to decide 
for himself, whether the Bill, offered to his acceptance, do indeed con- 
tain provisions at variance with one of the great and expressed objects 
of his Oath, with ‘the maintenance, to the utmost of his power, of the 
laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Re- 
formed Religion established by law.’ The minister who should dare to. 
tell his Sovereign, that he is exempt from this duty, that he may act on 
the conscience of his Parliament, or of his Privy Council, instead of his 
own, in such a case—-I will go further, and will say, that the minister 
who should dare to treat the Coronation Oath, in the presence of his 
Sovereign, with half the levity with which you have thought it not un- 
becoming to treat it in your place in Parliament,—would bring on him- 
self a responsibility which no honest man would incur for all that 
Kings and Parliaments can give or take away.”—pp. 120, 121. 


We have now to notice another very important subject. In 
the earlier editions of his Second Letter, Dr. Phillpotts alluded to 
the supposed opinions and expressions of the Duke of Clarence, 
in terms which have been generally and severely condemned. © 
The doctor was not justified in attaching importance to the ru- 
mours which may have reached him upon this subject, much less in 
adverting to them in print. But in the edition now before us he 
makes most honourable amende, and proves that a manly 
mind is always ready to acknowledge the error into which it may 
be betrayed. 


“ Not that I give credit to every sinister rumour, which the malice or 
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folly of the age may delight to spread. If there be, in any quarter, a 
conscientious conviction that concession to the Roman Catholics, or an 
other measure, is consistent with the perfect security of the Established 
Church, | honour the firmness which would act on that conviction. But 
I will not believe on light grounds, that a Personage of the most exalted 
rank can ever permit himself to indulge in coarse abuse of the Governors 
of our Church, or indecent threats of his future hostility to their order. 
I will not believe that any prince of the royal line of Brunswick, so long 
the bulwark of the Protestant faith, can be a recreant to the most sacre 
ocr of his fathers. 1 will not believe that a son of George the 
ird, a brother of George the Fourth, and of Frederic Duke of York, 
can have forgotten what is the first and highest distinction of his illus- 
trious House—can set at nought the examples both of the dead and of 
the living—can be insensible to the honest pride of aspiring to some 
portion of the glory of those whom, in common with all, and more than 
all, he must be accustomed to reverence and hononr.’*—pp. 31, 32. 


The gratifying information in the note below, which Dr. Phill- 
potts has been the instrument of conveying to the public in a more 
authentic form than it had previously assumed, must not only be 
regarded as a handsome apology to the illustrious individual in 


question, but will, we trust, prove really satisfactory to the Church 
and the country at large. 


It is time, however, to take leave of Dr. Phillpotts, and pass on 
to the other authors who claim our attention. Dr. Miller has ar- 
gued the Roman Catholic question, in the first instance, upon 
historical grounds. He observes, that what Heury VIII. rejected 
was not the religion of Rome, but the authority of the Pontiff. 


“* He had no more intention than his predecessors of separating from 
the faith of Rome. He deemed it necessary indeed to declare himself 


* “Since the publication of the former Editions of this Letter, an incident has oc- 
curred, which not only enables me, but makes it my pleasing duty, to remove altogether 
every unpleasant apprehension, which the rumours, above referred to, may have for a 
time excited. 

* On Tuesday, the 22d of May, the most exalted of His Majesty’s subjects presided 
at the Anniversary Dinner of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, when, 
in addition to an ey large assemblage of Prelates and Clergy, there were also 
rte, some distinguished Lay Members of both Houses of Parliament, and two of the 

udges of the land, To all and every of these I appeal with confidence, that they will 
bear testimony to the accuracy of my statement, when I say, that nothing could be 
more gratifying to the friends of the United Church of England and Ireland,—nothing 
more honourable to the illustrious personage himself,—than the warm, the animated, 
the zealous terms, in which, on all the repeated occasions which the festivity of the day 
presented, he was pleased to express his conscientious adherence to the cause of that 
Church, and his strenuous and uncompromising determination to protect and defend it. 
The emotions excited ou that auspicious occasion cannot readily be forgotten ;—and 
while the yous assurances of fis Royal Highness have left on the hearts of his 
hearers an indelible impression of the most respectfal and grateful attachment to bis 
» may we not venture to hope, that the unanimous and ardent demonstration of 


that feeling will have afforded more than a transient satisfaction to His Royal High- 
ness himself? 


“ May 24th, 1827.” 
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the su head on earth of the Church of England; but it was be- 
cause he had experienced, even from the spiritual pretensions of Rome, 
an interference not consistent with the independence of his kingdom. 
The principle was precisely the same: its application was somewhat 
more extended, as the interference of the foreign jurisdiction was ex 
rienced in a new case. It was not the reformation which generated the 
supremacy of the crown, but the supremacy of the crown, itself only a 
new modification of the ancient and established independence of the 
constitution, which generated the reformation.’’"—p. 13. 


This remark is expanded and illustrated with great ability, and 
the exclusion of the Roman Catholics is shown to be the natural 
and constitutional consequence of their adherence to the Papal 
See. In the next place, Dr. Miller replies to the argument in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation which as been drawn from the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland, by pointing out the 
powerful restrictions which have been placed upon the latter, and 


contrasting them with the absolute liberty claimed by the Irish 
Papists. 


“The republican influence of Scottish Presbyterianism was doubly 

controlled ; first by the imperfect constitution of the Scottish parlia- 
ment, which gave to a small number of persons the nomination of the 
representatives of Scotland in the united legislature; and then by the 
establishment of a right of patronage, which, by regulating the choice of 
the ministers, reduced the Chureh to a form in this respect analogous to 
episcopacy. 
_ “ If we now turn to the consideration of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, that we may see whether their case presents any: controlling agen- 
cies, corresponding to those which have been shown to exist among the 
Presbyterians of Seotland, we perceive, in the place of a most limited 
representation, the widest extension of the elective franchise, and, for a 
right of ecclesiastical patronage vested in the ny ad orders of the pest a 
hierarchy distinctly asserting a perfect independence of the laity and of 
the government, and professing a subjection to the see of Rome ; a hierar- 
chy too, separated by the barrier of sacerdotal celibacy from all the en- 
gagements and affections of domestic life, in the place of a-ministry dis- 
tinguished from other citizens only by ministerial duties, and communi- 
cating with them all the feelings and the interests of general society.” — 
p. 29. 

“ Who then can justly argue from the establishment of Presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland to the unqualified admission of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland? Is the general tendency of a republican ehureh 
towards a republican policy in government as wide an aberration from 
constitutional loyalty, as a paramount attachment to a church ruled by a 
foreign ecclesiastic, or at least detached by an unnatural celibacy from 
the general interests of the community, and at the same time impelled 
by the spirit of such a hierarchy to grasp at the exclusive dominion of an 
heretical state? If it be so, where in Ireland do we find the regulations 
by which that aberration has been restrained in Scotland? For a repre- 
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sentation peculiarly restricted, we find. the Protestant boroughs sup- 
ressed, and the elections of counties overborne by the forty-shilling 
holders of the Roman Catholics, led on by their priests with cruci- 
fixes in their hands, and denunciations of damnation in their mouths, 
For a general system of ecclesiastical patronage, which disarms Presby- 
terianism of its democracy, we find a church rejecting every interference 
with its appointments, though for the immediate safety of the govern- 
ment, as a violation of its Christian liberty. The case is indeed appli- 
cable, but as a warning, not as a precedent.” —p. 32, 


The importance of these considerations need not be pointed 
out; they are submitted to us by Dr. Miller with great modera- 
tion and perspicuity, and they are alone sufficient to give his 
pamphlet a permanent place among the most valuable disqui- 
sitions on the subject to which it refers. He concludes by stating 
powerful reasons for believing that the Irish Catholic clergy look to 
the establishment of their Church as the great consequence of eman- 
cipation. Their conduct respecting the veto, their refusal to re- 
ceive stipends from government, their sudden attachment to the 
forty-shilling freeholders, and their return to the practice of 
foreign education, are strong circumstances in the chain of evi- 
dence by which this part of his case is supported. We heartily 
concur with the sentiments expressed in the following passage: 


** Neither do I see what reason there is for apprehending that inter- 
minable struggle with which the advocates of the Roman Catholies 
would alarm their adversaries into submission. What reflecting person 
can believe, that a mass of superstitions, accumulated in the times of bar- 
barism and ignorance, can long endure the scrutiny of inquiring minds? 
Even now the fabric of their religion totters, and is ready to yield to its 
assailants, The laity of the Church of Rome may be too much shackled 
by its discipline, to be generally capable of mental freedom ; but its 
priests must be permitted to think for the necessities of defence, and 
among the younger and more ingenious many will be found who will 
burst the bonds of prejudice and assert the liberty of genuine disciples of 
Christ. Of such men there must in the course of nature be a constant 
succession. The old and obstinate will quickly pass away, and the light 
of scriptural truth will break upon the people even from the thick cloud 
of priestcraft with which they are now enveloped. When I am told of 
the superior number of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, I rely for the 
present on the moral superiority of the educated and influential classes of 
society, on our close connexion with Great Britain, on the indissoluble 
incorporation of our Protestant church with that of England ; I rely for 
the future with increasing confidence on the prevailing force of truth, 
which must in this season of general discussion overcome superstitions 
too gross to admit fair and open controversy. The clergy of the church 
of Rome have accordingly been prudently directed to withdraw from 4 
controversy, which was felt to be fatal to their cause. But con 
will follow them into their retirement, and will awaken the minds of 
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who are not fortified against conviction by the inveteracy of habit. Let 
us not embarrass the progress of truth by investing error with political 
power. —pp. 42, 43. 


. 


Having spoken hitherto of this pamphlet in terms of well- 
deserved commendation, we must now notice what we regard as 
an important error: Dr. Miller relates an anecdote of Burke 
from which he infers, that transubstantiation formed an article in 
the creed of that great and good man. It seems that the late Dr. 
Michael Kearney ‘‘ was present when Mr. Burke maintained 
against a Presbyterian mimister the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation ;” and as Burke was not wont to trifle upon sacred subjects, 
it is concluded that he was a convert to this doctrine, although he 
continued a sincere and conscientious member of the Church of 
England!!! We need not expose the fallacy of such reasoning 
as this, but we regret that Dr. Miller condescended to use it. 

The four remaining works upon our list are devoted for the 
most part to an examination of the doctrines of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. The pamphlet of Mr. Lloyd is eloquent and im- 
pressive; Mr. Mount’s discourse is marked by sound learning 
and good sense, and Mr. Hartwell Horne has compressed a large 
set of valuable information into a very narrow compass. r. 

ownsend has undertaken a more specific task than either of 
these gentlemen. He submits the declaration of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops, &c. to a minute and rigorous examination—and 
proves, that like every other statement put forth from the same 
quarter, it is deficient in those qualities which ensure conviction 
or command respect. We subjoin one or two specimens of the 
manner in which Mr. Townsend conducts his inquiry— 


7. “ By the ordinance of God, the doctrines and precepts of the old law were made 


known to the Israelites and Jewish people, by Moses, and the priests in succession, 
till the end of the law. 


7. “ Theological fallacies are founded upon theological obscurities. 
The first part of this paragraph is true, the latter untrue; and upon that 
falsehood, misconception, or error, or ambiguity, which is here implied 
in the apparently simple expression ‘ made known,’ all the ambitious 
pretensions of the Romish priesthood are founded. | 
ie The precepts of the old law, it is most true, were made known by 

oses. 7 
*« That they were made known by the priests after him, #s an error, 

“ At the death of the Jewish legislator, the law of Moses was perfect, 
and the people were ordered to study it. The law was made known by 
Moses only ; the priests were merely the appointed administrators of that | 
law. Even Aaron himself acted under the direction of his brother: and 
the priests can therefore be said to make known the law to the people; 
in the same sense only, as the magistrate may be said to make known the 
statute law to the people of England. ‘They had no power of adding to 
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the law. Whenever it pleased the Almighty to reveal other truths to 
the people, than those which he had previously taught in the law of 
Moses ; the prophets, and nof the priests, were inspired for that pur- 

some of whose predictions, to convince the multitude of the 
truth of their mission, were frequently fulfilled, within a short time, or 
: miracles attested the certainty of their future accomplishment.—pp, 
26, 27. 


“he 13. ** Catholics do solicit the intercession of the angels and saints reigning wi 
tah Christ in heaven, But in this, when dove according to the principles and spirit of 
the Catholic church, there is nothing of superstition, nothing which is not consistent 
with true piety. For the Catholic church teaches her children not to pray to the 
saints as to the authors or givers of divine grace ; but only to solicit the saints in heaven 


= _- to pray for them, in the same seuse as St. Paul desired the faithful on earth to pray 
for him, 


&- 13. ‘‘ I have already inserted the words of the Council of Trent, re- 
specting the peculiar regard paid to saints. The Catechism of the Council 
of Trent does not confine the homage of the Romanists to the solicita- 
tion of ‘the Intercession of the Angels and Saints ;° it commands the 
people, venerart, adorare, colere—and litanies have been composed, and 
prayers offered, in compliance with this decree. In the common books 
ay of devotion, we meet with many prayers to the saints and angels. 

a3 ** In all this, we are told, ‘ there is nothing of superstition, nothing 
if which is not consistent with true piety ;’ because the saints are entreated 
ei to pray for us, ‘ in the same sense as St. Paul desired the faithful on 
i earth to pray for him.’ 

if Pa What possible analogy can there be between the living and the 

? 

** St. Paul requested his religious friends, who were still on earth, to 
pray for him; in the same way as the Protestants do at this day. He 
did not invoke those friends who had departed this life; nor entreat 
them to become his advocates, and mediators, in heaven. 

* St. Paul was conscious that his friends on earth had the power of 
interceding for and praying for him ; and joining with him in spirit be- 
fore the throne of their common God, because he could make known to 
et them his request. But we have no evidence, either from reason, Scrip- 

, a. ture, or antiquity, that the dead can hear prayers ; or if they could hear, 
that they could comply with them. 

“ To petition an invisible being, in another world, is an act of adora- 
tion and worship; to desire the intercession of a friend, in the present 
state, is a matter of daily and hourly occurrence, and cannot be consi- 
dered as an act of adoration and worship. 

“« There is, therefore, no analogy whatever between praying to the dead 
and soliciting the living ; though this supposed analogy is the only ar- 
gument upon which the superstition is 65—67. 

2 oe 2 “ The Catholic Church rejects with abhorrence the imputation, that by granting 

i . an indulgence she grants permission to commit sin, or a pardon for sins tocome, An 
> ae indulgence, in the sense of the Catholic Charch, is no pardon for sin at all ; it is only a 

remission of the whole or of a part of the temporal punishment, which the justice of 
God often reserves to be undergone by the sinner, after the guilt of the sin has been 
ys remitted, The power of granting the remission of this temporal punishment was given 
7 by Christ to St. Peter and his successors, and has been exercised from the earliest 
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ages, An indulgence, so far from exempting sinners from works of penance and piety, 
is an encouragement to the performance of such works, since they are prescribed as 
conditions for gaining the benefit of an indulgence. ! 


2. ‘ The Vicars Apostolic have followed the plan of Mr. Charles 
Butler ; and have separated, for the first time, indulgences from purga- 
tory. ‘This, however, may easily be justified. That which God has not 
joined together, the Church of Rome is at any time entitled to put 
asunder. ‘The world would have reason to rejoice, if this Church would 
follow the precedent, in other instances. The truth is, that the English 
Romanists of the present day are ashamed to declare their belief of the 
old and undoubted doctrine of their Church ; that the Pope possesses the 
power of delivering the souls of men from purgatory, upon the payment 
of money by the friends of the deceased. ‘They desire, therefore, to re- 
present indulgences as the commutation of the temporal punishments of 
crime, into a pecuniary fine. This is a most fallacious statement of the 
doctrine of indulgences. Let the present Pope, whose authority with the 
Church of Rome is, possibly, as great as that of the Vicars Apostolic, 
explain the meaning of this word. 

“ In the Bull, appoiuting the jubilee of the last year, we read,— 

“ «During this year of jubilee, we mercifully grant, and impart, a 
pienary indulgence, remission, and pardon, of aé/ sins to the faithful. 

‘o you, venerable brethren, it belongs to explain the power of indul- 
gences, and their efficacy, not only in the remission of the canonical pe- 
nance, but also of the temporal punishment due to the divine justice for 
past sin—and what succour is afforded out of the heavenly treasure, 
from the merits of Christ and his saints, to such as have departed real 
penitents in the love of God, yet before they had duly satisfied, by fruits 
worthy of penance for their sins of omission and commission, and are 
now purifying i the fire of purgatory—that an entrance may be opened 
for them into their eternal country.’ 

‘“* By omitting the words ‘ canonical penance,’ and using only the 
expression ‘temporal punishmeut’—the unitiated reader weuld suppose 
that indulgences were granted as the remission of some punishments, 
which the Pope or the priest had inflicted in this life ; and that they had 
no reference to purgatory whatever. All mention of purgatory is care- 
fully avoided ; as if they blushed to claim for the Pope that power over 
the invisible world, which, as Romanists, they dare not deny him. J 
hope the more zealous of their brethren will petition his holiness to excommu- 
nicate these vicars, or at least to recal them, as having imbibed a ten- 
dency to heresy.” —pp. 79—81. 


Such is the merited condemnation pronounced by this able 
controversialist upon the last declaration put forth by the Roman 
Catholic prelates. He points out other instances of similar in- 
accuracy or equivocation, and exposes them with equal clearness. 
And he concludes by an appeal to the laity of the Romish com- 
munion, one passage from which, together with a few weighty 
lines from Dr..Miller, will form an appropriate termination to 
our present labours. 
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“ « We do not believe that you, whom we consider honest on every 
other occasion, are capable of deep-designing fraud and duplicity in this,’ 
—but we do believe, that you are the dupes of your priesthood, and the 
vassal slaves of Rome. e know—that you are instructed by your 
Church, in the most solemn rite of Christianity, to surrender your reason 
and the evidence of your senses ; and that, not at the command of God, 
nor by the authority of Scripture, but by the command of your priest- 
hood. We know—the jealous superintendence of your teachers. We 
+ know—the foreign influence which governs them, and their submission 
Py to the unscriptural law of forced celibacy, which prevents them from 
23 giving the best pledges of allegiance to the laws of their country, in the 
ap 2 form of domestic ties: for though marriage is declared to be a Sacra- 
ue ment, yet, strange it is to say, the priests are forbidden to partake of it. 
ie Without wives, or home, or children, the warmer affections of the heart 
{ | are devoted to the service, advancement, and exaltation, of an imperious 
and domineering Church ; which is to them kindred, and parent, and off- 
spring. Unrestrained by the best sympathies of human nature, unin- 
fluenced by any motive, but the success of that mighty power, which 
once governed uncontrolled, till the great leaders of the Reformation 
emancipated our own dear land from its intolerable yoke—the Romish 
erga forms one well-compacted confederacy throughout the civi- 
ized world. Animated by one spirit—governed by one head—aiming 
at one object, the temporal and spiritual ascendancy of their Church— 
believing one creed, which experience has demonstrated to be hostile to 
the liberty and happiness of mankind—they prefer the darkness of the 
superstition of the middle ages, to the primitive light of Christianity, 
which shone once more at the Reformation. Unaffected by improve- 
ment—untaught by experience—they sullenly live amidst the splendour 
of constitutional liberty and Scriptural knowledge ; turning from the 
first with hatred, as an intrusion on the rights of their Church, and on 
the old despotism of sovereigns ; and from the latter, with contempt and 
fear; as the silent, but resistless enemy of their tottering domination. 
Thus are the Romish priesthood banded in one masonic union through 
the civilized world: and the only hope of liberty to our posterity, con- 
sists in strenuous resistance to their long-endured usurpation. They 
are harmless, only, when opposed. They are dangerous to every Pro- 
testant State, and to every Protestant Government, which raises them 
to honour, or entrusts them with power." —Townsend, pp. 108, 108. 

“Tt has been long ago quaintly observed, that in politics names are 
things. The cry of liberality has accordingly been set up as the engine of 
a party ; and thus, that, which was in its origin but the excess of anatural 
and commendable sentiment, has been converted into an expedient for 
influencing the generous, and deluding the unwary, aided unhappily by 
the indifference, which alike disregards all churches, and by the hostility 
to establishments, which would destroy every existing institution. 

“If I had lived in an age of intolerance, I hope that I would have 
apap for liberality. Living, as I do, in an age boasting its liberality, 

feel it to be my bounden duty to recommend, not intolerance, but 
prudence ; to remind my countrymen that an extreme of conduct is 
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better corrected by moderation, than by rushing into the contrary ex- 
cess; and to urge them to consider, whether the cry of liberality is not 
now raised by descriptions of men, to whose care their dearest interests 
cannot safely be committed. The inconsiderate youth, eager to be fore- 
most in a new and popular cause ; the man of showy talents, desirous of 
availing himself of popular topics ; the trading politician, who sees a 
rising and an active party ready for his management; the tradesman of 
a lower class, who seeks to sell his wares among a Roman Catholic po- 
pulation ; the landed proprietor, who looks with an envious and greedy 
eye on the possessions of the Established Church ; the secret radical, who 
is hostile to every establishment ; the practical infidel, who is alike in- 
different to every faith ; and, lastly, the Roman Catholic, himself the 
slave of ecclesiastical dictation, and therefore incapable of exercising the 
liberality for which he shouts: these are the men who raise this im- 
posing clamour.”—Miller, p. 49, 50. 


Art. XI.—1. The Unity of the Church, the Conversion of the 
World: A Sermon preached before the London Missionary 
Society, at Christ Church, Newgate Street, on Friday Morn- 
ing, May 12, 1826. By Thomas Mortimer, M.A. Afternoon 
Lecturer of St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, and Evening Lecturer 
of St. Olave’s Southwark. Seeley, London. 1826. 8vo. 5s. 


2. Review of the Progress of Religious Opinions during the 
Nineteenth Century. By J.C. L. de Sismondi, Author of 
“ L’Histoire des Républiques Italiennes,” &c.&c. Translated 
from the French by T. B. R. ‘Treuttel and Co. London. 

1826. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


It is probable that the authors of both the works now before us 
may be surprised at the juxta-position which has brought them 
under the notice of our readers, at one and the same time. It is 
certain that Mr. Mortimer does not agree in opinion with M. de 
Sismondi; and we suspect that M. de Sismondi would protest 
against being considered responsible for the sentiments of the 
Lecturer of St. Leonard’s. But there are parts of their pam- 
phlets which ought to be considered together; and we request 
the attention of Mr. Mortimer and his friends to the similarity, 
an unintended and unwelcome similarity we readily admit it to be, 
between what they consider the scriptural exhortations of the 
English preacher, and the levelling doctrines of the foreign lati- 
tudinarian. 

M. de Sismondi’s pamphlet puts us in possession of some cu- 
rious information not immediately connected with the subject of 
the preceding paragraph. He admits that religion is reviving on 
the Continent, and he points out the different sentiments excited 
by that revival among the Catholics, the Protestants, and the 
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Philosophers; to the last of which sects it is evident that the 


writer himself belongs. Ofthe Catholic missionaries, M. de Sis- 
mondi speaks in the following terms :— 


“ The spirit of Christianity, however, seemed at last to be prevailing 
over that of the priesthood; charity, which covers the errors of others, 
humility, which reminds us of our own, were beginning to triumph over 
the habit of religious execration, when, behold there appears in the Ca- 
tholic Church a sect, which, under pretence of reviving the zeal, and 
rebuking the lukewarmness of the members of its own communion, 
renews its imprecations against all who are out of its pale. The ‘ Me- 
morial Catholique,’ the ‘ Ami de la Religion et du Roi,’ overflow with 
bitter expressions of contempt and detestation for those who do not 
concur in the opinions of these journals ; a considerable number of men 
of letters assist in editing them, and the most eloquent of them all, the 
Abbé de la Mennais, signalizes himself by his philippics against the civil 
and political order under which Frenchmen live; he seems, in his 
ardent zeal, to call for the renewal of those human sacrifices, at which 
Christianity has so long had cause to blush.”—Sismondi, pp. 27, 28. 

** The charge of Atheism is in some degree the watchword of the sect 
now under consideration ; it attaches it to all those whose opinions are 
not in accordance with its own. All philosophy is in its eyes tainted 
with Atheism: Protestants are but disguised Atheists; Liberals are 
Atheists; the learned bodies which have enlightened France, men dis- 
tinguished in literature; in fine, all who do not display the most abject 
submission to this particular sect, are Atheists, and the journals which it 
supports teem with these denunciations.’ —Jbid. pp. 30, 31. 

** Again he says, ‘ the revolution, which has been and continues to be 
confounded with that which was but a horrible circumstance attending 
it, is nothing, in reality, but the overthrow of doctrines, which, from 
the commencement of the world, have been the foundation of human 
societies. Depravity, however, is increasing, family ties are relaxed, or 
rather marriage and paternity are no longer known: a man has his fe- 
male and his progeny, that is all; and often it is not even known to 
whom these belong. Vices are propagated, and are exposed without 
shame to public view. The infant is surrounded by them from its 
cradle, and their frightful nudity inspires neither horror nor astonishment. 
To the moral sense which is bw extinct, sueceeds a sort of blind 
movement which stupidly incites the degraded beings towards every 
thing which promises enjoyment to their gross appetites. Sometimes a 
ferocious instinct developes itself among them; they become blood- 
thirsty, and unheard of crimes terrify the world.’ "—Jbid. pp. 35,36. 


To these charges M. de Sismondi answers by appealing to 
the long catalogue of crimes which blacken the history of past 
ages, and concludes by contending, that the present race of men 
are less abandoned than their forefathers. 

* Undoubtedly, we have still much to do to purify and elevate our 
souls, to amend our lives, and to conform to the regulations of the 
divine laws; but, it is in measuring our task with our weakness, that 
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we are able to humble ourselves ;_ it is not by looking back, it is not by 
comparing ourselves with those who lived under the ignominious yoke 
under which our necks no longer bend. We certainly shall not say 
with M. de la Mennais, ‘ certainly we are fallen very low, so low, that it 
is difficult to conceive that we can descend lower.’ Above all, we will 
not deem ourselves authorized in saying so, because it has been asserted 
in a College, in a Catholic Church or a Calvinistic chapel. We think, 
on the contrary, that a great step was gained in the improvement of 
morals and religion, when the Catholic knew that the Protestant, al- 
though he does not admit some of the mysteries to which he himself 
submits his reason, opens his heart to the same God as himself, and con- 
siders himself obliged to make the same efforts to amend his life: when 
the Protestant, whose ancestors accused the Catholic of idolatry, has 
Jearned to respect, as a manifestation of a religious sentiment, the mys- 
teries which he does not admit, to renounce controversy on points be- 
yond the reach of human intelligence, and in place of dwelling on their 
verbal contradictions, has ascertained by the heart that there was har- 
mony between them in sentiment. We think that the members of both 
communions are become more religious, since they have become more 
charitable, since they regard a diflerent sect as only employing a dif- 
ferent language from themselves in addressing Heaven, and as expressing 
the same idea by different symbols.” —Sismondi, pp. 43, 44. 


M. de Sismondi’s opinion of the Protestant Missionaries may 


be gathered from the next passages which we shall extract from 
his pamphlet. 


“‘ From the period that the writings of Voltaire attained their greatest 
vogue, new teachers among the Protestants started up, and considerably 
increased during the stormiest period of the revolution, who under the 
character of defenders of the faith required of their auditors the most 
absolute submission of their consciences and abnegation of their reason, 
Some of these allied themselves with theologians who were born Catho- 
lics, but who had tacitly withdrawn themselves from their church ; these 
were the Martinists, who thought they had re-opened a mysterious com- 
munication with spirits of a superior order, and the Quietists, disciples of 
Fenelon and Madame Guyon, who almost worshipped the memory of the 
latter. Their numbers had multiplied in Switzerland, before the peace, 
so as to form a very active and pretty numerous congregation. Others 
attached themselves to the obscure reveries of the old German enthu- 
siasts, such as Jacob Boehm and Swedenborg, and commented upon 
them as a second revelation, The subtle metaphysics which at the same 
period had taken possession of the German schools, contributed to spread 
this cloudy mysticism over all Protestant Germany. Finally, others 
endeavoured to bring back the reformed Church to the doctrines of 
Calvin; they laid great stress on his profession of faith, on the union of 
the two natures in Jesus Christ, on the efficacy of his sacrifice, and 
upon grace. ‘These opinions chiefly prevailed in England, and inspired 
the sect of the Methodists with fresh ardour. 

“* The doctrines of the new apostles who endeavoured to convert the 
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Protestants, whom they denominated lukewarm, were not identical ; 
but all had the same spirit, to believe more, and to examine less. When 
they came to actual conflict, the English ones soon obtained an immense 


advantage over the rest, from the habit acquired in a free country of 
‘acting in concert, and of forming rich and skilfully organized associa- 


tions, to direct their efforts. The Bible Society, although formed of 
Christians of all denominations, soon fell under their influence, and af- 
forded them powerful support. Other societies were formed for the 
purpose of sending Missionaries into Protestant countries ; ror 
were raised with that profusion which is no where found but in England ; — 

ers favourable to the new doctrines were liberally paid, and were 
charged to distribute alms abundantly to the poor who intrusted them 
with the care of their consciences; the books of the sect were gratui- 
tously distributed amongst all who would accept them.”—Sismondi, pp. 
65—67. 

“ Protestant Missionaries therefore are now labouring in France and 
throughout Europe along with Catholic Missionaries. Their objects 
are not the same, they have not a powerful and organized Church ; they 
have no political projects, and have not the least idea of assuming into 
their bands all the powers of a social body. The greater proportion of 
them are not even clergymen: they are men of the world, men of let- 
ters, and often women, who labour to diffuse their opinions with all the 
fervour of new converts. But these opinions are not on that account 
less exclusive ; they arrogate to Cumaslven equally with the Jesuits the 
authority of prescribing to men what they should believe; they equally 
demand the sacrifice of human reason to divine faith; but, as they have 
no authority, as they cannot pretend to have been in possession of 
general instruction for ages past, and equally disavow all claims to in- 
spiration; their pretensions are perhaps somewhat more offensive to 
their hearers. 

“‘ In truth, one is at a loss to account for the presumption of these 
prophets who have constituted themselves Missionaries: many of them, 
on all other subjects, are modest and open to. conviction ; an would 
respect the science and philosophy of men, whose faith they would, in 
the height of their presumption, condemn, What, however, let it be 
asked, are their attainments ? what their claims? what proofs have they 
given of their superior judgment? Doubtless no human studies would 
sufficiently able them to comprehend the Divinity, or the relation 
which he bears to man ; but farther, if they are Protestants, it is in the 
Holy Scriptures alone that they profess to look for the truth. Can they 
say that they comprehend better than others that volume which is ap- 
vy to by thousands of sects, and has been always made to adapt 

tself to the various constructions which individuals have put upon it ; 
Have they studied it in its original tongues? Are they acquainted with 
the history of its various readings, of its supposed in ations, and of 
the different translations of it? Have they com different ver- 
sions? Have they examined each heresy from its origin, the controver- 
sies which it has caused, and re-examined the questions on which 
another Church has thought differently from their own? They will not 
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answer; but we will answer boldly for them, that they have done 
nothing of the kind ; for those who have bestowed most time and atten- 
tion on such studies have thereby only proved, sometimes much against 
their inclinations, that these important questions must remain unde- 
cided.” —Ibid. pp. 68—70. 


The modern pastors of the Church of Geneva are mentioned 
with the highest praise, and held up as objects of universal imi- 
tation. Their writings are said to contain the only real profes- 


-sion of the faith of the reformed Church. 


“ Amongst these writings, all of which well deserve the serious atten- 
tion of religious philosophers, we shall confine ourselves to the most 
recent, by a young clergyman, who is in this instance the organ of the 
theological school of Geneva as to its present course of instruction, M. 
Chastel begins by establishing: ‘ that the doctrines of Christianity may 
be reduced to two classes. e first are recognized as anterior to the 
interpretation of the Gospel, without which Christianity could not 
exist ; to this class belong the belief in the existence of God, the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ, and the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; 
these we term primitive. The others are derived from a fixed pigs <a 
tation of the Gospel, after it has been recognized as a rule of faith; t 
we will term doctrines of interpretation. 


“On the primitive doctrines, all Christians are agreed; for they 


would cease to call themselves Christians, if they disowned God, Jesus 
Christ, or the Holy Scriptures, On the doctrines of interpretation, the 
Catholics are equally agreed, because they attribute infallibility to their 
Church, and the right of settling the true meaning of the Scriptures. 
But the reformers, when they separated themselves from the Romish 
Church, adopted the following principles: that the word of God is the 
vnly rule of our faith ; that as there is no infallible judge on earth, no 
one has the right of imposing a fixed interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
but that every Christian is at liberty to adopt that which appears to him 
the best. By virtue of these principles, each person interpreting the 
Scriptures in his own way, different creeds will arise ; they will agree on 
the primitive doctrines, but will differ on those derived from interpreta- 
tion.’ ’’—Sismondi, pp. 74, 75. 

“‘ No appeal has yet been made to the réligious world in a spirit of 
greater charity and reciprocal tolerance. The Clergy of Geneva address 
themselves to all men who believe in God. ‘ We only refuse,’ say they, 
‘to recognize as Christians those who themselves refuse to take that 
title. If you acknowledge Christ and the Holy Scriptures, we recognize 
you as Christians and as brethren ; we do not ask you on that account 
to renounce any of your dogmas, any of your doctrines, but only not to 
impose them on us. 

“ The excitement that we have noticed as existing among different 
parties in the Protestant Church, and the zeal for proselytism which ani- 
mates the new teachers, certainly do not agree with these pacific invita- 
tions. Meanwhile, by an opposite route, these Missionaries will arrive 
at the same point. Many errors, many fantastical doctrines are taught 
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us with a confidence which seems to say, that those who wish to dictaté 
to us in matters of faith fancy themselves secretly inspired of God ; but, 
as all have a right to be heard, as contradictions arise, and as conviction 
must be effected by arguments, not by punishments, discussion extends 
itself universally: historical criticism is more studied, and gains in depth 
and extent; sects split still further; individual opinions become still 
more independent, and matters will end by acknowledging the sincerity 
of our adversaries, and the impossibility of proving to men what is above 
their comprehension.”-—Jbid. pp. 77, 78. 


We request our readers to compare these important and ex- 


os declarations with the following passages in Mr. Mortimer’s 
issionary Sermon :— 


*« The precise point, in reference to this great family, to which we 
would now direct your attention, is their uniry ; and this, not merely 
as necessary to their own personal holiness and usefulness at home, but 
as an important means of effecting the ingathering of the nations, and 
the conversion of the world. .. 

“Nor did this seem an unsuitable time, to call the notice of a 
Christian Society to such a subject. We have, during the last fortnight, 
beheld the harmony and love which have characterized the anniversaries 
of our great religious charities. True, we have had to mourn, in this 
and in other institutions, the loss of many holy and able men; men, 
who, in their day and generation, were the lights of the world and the 
oruaments of the Churches. But, blessed be our God! the spirit of 
Elijah rests upon Elisha ; and while many fathers in the ministry have 
been taken to.their reward, their mantle appears to have fallen upon 
their children and successors, who are seen rising on all sides, and in all 
communities, as the standard-bearers of the Cross, and the messengers 
of Jesus, 

“* You perceive, my beloved brethren, that I speak of the Church of 
Christ as being one. And would to God that the whole family of the 
faithful had always acted under this conviction! For (to adopt the lan- 
guage of an eloquent advocate* of a kindred institution) ‘ Look back to 
the history of England—look back to the history of Christendom—what 
is it that excites a blush and a pang in every one who feels, I will not 
say for our common Christianity merely, but for human nature? What, 
but this, that a religion announced as promoting peace on earth, as well 
as glory in the highest—-a religion which reckons among its most 
splendid ornaments, the ornament of a meck and quiet spirit—a religion 
which glories in teaching men to sacrifice every interest, every emotion, 
to the law of Charity,—that such a religion should have so often ap- 
perres to produce effects directly opposite? What was the charge 

rought against Christianity during many centuries? It was this, that 
its votaries, professing to cherish the same hopes, and to rely on the 
same promises; professing to believe that every thing here is utterly 
insignificant, in comparison with that which shall be revealed—that 
there is one object of aniversal interest, of predominant and overwhelm- 


* The Right Hon. Charles Grant, M.P. 
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ing importance, before which all other objects of interest or importance 
vanish away—yet, voluntarily,.chose to abandon this elevated ground; 
that they might quarrel with each other on minor points of petty alter- 
cation, Such was the charge then brought against Christianity, and 
unfortunately with too much justice. What is the charge now brought 

inst’ us? ‘ It is this, that, forgetting for a while those minor topics 

disunion and distraction, we endeavour to attach ourselves to the one 
grand object of equal interest to the whole race of man. It is this, that 
we are not at variance, but united! Yes, the charge is true?) Think- 
ing not meanly of the points of difference ; valuing other subjects ac- 
cording to their just place and gradation; we are yet convinced that 
there is a subject of importance infinitely superior: or, rather, it is be- 
cause we give to all their just estimation, that, in compliance with the! 
laws of eternal order, we place this beyond them all. On this lofty 
summit we assume our position, delighted to place ourselves above the 
tumult and turmoil of the work-day passions that rage and toss them- 
selves below, We witness the storm—we see the lightnings flash, and 
hear the thunders roar—but they are beneath our feet. Let those who 
wish it, descend from this elevation, and mix in those scenes, We must 
all too soon descend, not less desirous than those who censure us to de- 
fend all that we deem defensible. Let it only be our aim, as it is our 
duty, to defend it in the spirit which we ought to have imbibed in the 
purer regions.’ 

* Pardon, my brethren, this lengthened extract, which bears so 
strongly on the subject before us. Nor let it be objected, that these 
sentiments were uttered in reference to another Society, and were de- 
livered in another place. They are equally applicable to your own In- 
stitution, and as well become the Christian temple as the Christian plat- 
form. May the important truths which they contain be as prominent 
in our sermons as in our speeches! God forbid that any of the family 
of Jesus should be ashamed of Him, or of each other. MWhoso doeth the 
will of my Father which is in Heaven, the same is my mother, and sister, 
and brother—Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
ete Ye are all one in Christ Jesus, t is by the universal cultiva- 
tion of this diffusive charity that the affecting petition, offered by our 
Saviour in the text, will be eventually answered, in all its glorious lati- 
tude and blessed consequences.’—Mortimer, pp. 6—9. 

’ “ But, God forbid! that our affectionate regards or Christian sym- 
pathies should be confined to our own particular department of the 
Church of Christ. We rejoice in the labours and in the success of 
Institutions, which, like your own, are not inimmediate connection with 
us. Our Moravian, and Baptist, and Wes , and Scotch, and 
American brethren, have, together with yourselves, acted nobly in the 
extension of the kingdom of our common Lord and Master among the 
benighted and perishing heathen. Whoever may frown in censure, or 
smile in ridicule, we hail you Aut as fellow-helpers to the truth, in this 
work of faith and labour of love. The Lord hath done great things ‘for 
you already, whereof we rejoice: but ye shall see greater things than 
these. Each has had its particular source of trial; but each has also had 
NO. —JULY, 1827. P 
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its particular field of success, and cause for gratitude. Who can look 


ve upon the events of the last five-and-twenty years, without exclaiming, 
What hath God wrought !” —Ibid. p. 16. 
ae “ The first point, then, my brethren, in which the Church of God 
ry must seek for this unity, is, in, 

#4 “ 1, Profound deference to the Scriptures. 

j 7% “ Here is the standard by which all other standards must be judged 
; 4 and tried in the great day of the Lord. [lere, too, is common ground, 
a4 The disciples of Calvin and of Luther, of Wesley and of Whitfield, may 
y es rally round the Holy Scriptures, and claim them as their common he- 
RE : ritage. Baptist and Pedo-baptist, Presbyterian, Independent, and Epis- 
i 4 copalian, may here dwell together as brethren. In the grand funda- 
“Se mentals of Christianity, let them all discover an unbending firmness: in 
. if points of minor importance, (on which some of the wisest and best of 
‘i ; men have differed,) a tender regard to the feelings of others; in every 
yeh thing, a spirit and temper in accordance with that Book, on which they 
oes ground one common faith, and build one common hope. In essentials, 
ook | let them shew unity; in circumstantials, forbearance; in all things, 
ee. charity. Whatever the most eminent prelate, or the most protound 
»... scholar, or the most eloquent preacher, may either teach or write, let 
° i all be brought to the Sacred Oracles, and be received or discarded, as it 
eG shall agree or disagree with that inspired and only standard. Let error 


never be countenanced, though it come from the endeared lips of a 
bosom friend, or with the authority of a chief ruler; nor let truth ever 
be rejected, though it proceed from the pen of a stranger, or appear in 
the character of an adversary. Let us extenuate nothing, in the lowest 
or the highest, that is plainly contrary to the revealed will of God. The 
Churches of Christendom have too long appealed to the authority of 
councils, and to the opinions of departed saints. Henceforth let us, with 
one accord, appeal to the Book of God, assured, that the nearer our 
sermons and our writings come to the Holy Scriptures, the nearer shall ' 
we approach to each other, and the more easily shall we be able to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ —Ibid. pp. 19, 20. 

We know not how, upon these principles, Mr. Mortimer can 
refuse to joi in religious communion with the pastors of the 
Church of Geneva, or the other latitudinarian sects whom M. de 
Sismondi endeavours to represent as the only true Christians. 
Under what denomination of Christians M. de Sismondi is him- 
self to be reckoned, will be evident to every one who peruses his 
work ; or even consults the brief extracts with which we shall 
conclude this article. And the question which those extracts will 
enable us to answer without hesitation is, “‘ Ought we to abolish 
creeds, and articles, and confessions of faith, for the purpose of 
uniting all Christians in one Church?” Mr. Mortimer apparently 
will answer, Yes; his object being to increase the number, and 
combine the efforts of those who think that the doctrines of the 
English Church are also the doctrines of the Bible. M. de Sis- 
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mondi avowedly will answer, Yes; his object being to reduce 
Christianity to a system of natural religion, and to abolish all 
faith in the peculiar doctrines of revelation, if not in revelation 
itself. ‘The Church of England unequivocally answers, No; her 
object being to preserve real not nominal Christianity; and ex- 

rience having long since taught that there is but one short step 
from the dangerous elevation of Calvin to the vast profound of 


Socinus. 

The following extracts will prove that we have not been mis- 
taken in attributing latitudinarian tenets to M. de Sismondi; 
and will, we trust, suffice to warn our unwary countrymen against 
falling into a snare which, under the pretence of liberality, com- 
prehension, and tolerance, he and many others are now endea- 
vouring to spread for those that believe in Jesus Christ. 


“ A toleration of, and respect for all creeds, is, we said, the peculiar 
character of the religious spirit of the present day. It seems to be uni- 
versally acknowledged that all religions are true, so far as they are as 
so many different languages in which the feeble creature expresses its 
respect, its gratitude, and its love for the great Creator. ‘This identity 
of religious feeling is the fundamental idea of the first book of the great 
work of M. Benj. Constant, one of our most eloquent orators and able 
writers. M. Constant has shown the invariable appearance of this 
feeling in man in the most barbarous as well as in the most civilized 
states, always associating with his gt and noblest aspirations, and 
forming the foundation of what M. Constant terms religious forms, 
These forms, as society advances in knowledge, become better adapted 
to'their end. In this feeling of the necessity of religion, which is in- 
herent in the human race, M. Constant beholds a mysterious tie uniting 
man with the invisible world ; a proof, a first revelation as it were, of 
that great object of fear and love towards whom the hearts of all created 
beings turn, and for whom the various modes of worship express but a 
common sentiment. In analysing the religious feeling, we shall perhaps 
go still further than M. Constant, as, indeed, seems incumbent on us; 
and, instead of regarding it as a primitive attribute of the human race, 
we shall find that it is the necessary result of the preserving passions of 
our nature : love, fear, the feeling of our need of help, and of faith, for 
which the present world is not sufficient, and which seek the apneny of 
infinity. We shall find, also, that by revealing the eternal world to us, 
this sentiment always leads us tothe truth, beyond the darkness more 
or less palpable which rests on our progressive improvement. We shall 
find that our religious knowledge is still mingled with error, but that this 
knowledge is not religion, which consists entirely in a feeling acting 
simultaneously on all men.’’"—Sismondi, pp. 5—7. | 

“ Religion is a feeling, and not a science; it is the expression of the 
love and gratitude of the creature towards its Creator, and of its efforts 
at conformity to his will. Religion is not the opinion formed of the 
essence of God, nor the words by which a feeble description is attempted 
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of what human language can never describe, nor the human understand. 
ing conceive. It is evident that the conception we form of the’ Deity 
must ever be proportioned to our finite capacity, and that it must vary 
with the mental powers of individuals. In expressing by words our 


ee belief of what is incomprehensible in the Deity, we may indeed repeat 
ee the same language, but the meaning of these words, in the apprehen- 
j a 4 sion of each individual, will be as different as one human understanding 
‘ 4, differs from another. Our theology, that is, our knowledge of God, 


i. or, to translate it still more accurately, our speaking of God, is merely 
" 7, the expression of the knowledge or ignorance of each person considered 
& - with relation to that of another ; it does not depend on us; it can nei- 
wag ther offend the Deity, nor please him.”—Jéid. pp. 13, 14. 
as 

lS} Arr. XUL.— The Irish Pulpit: a Collection of Original Sermons. 
a By Clergymen of the Established Church of Ireland. Curry 


ead and Co. Dublin ; Seeley and Son, London; Oliphant, Edin- 
burgh. 1827. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 

Tue circumstances under which this work has appeared are such 
as entitle it to the favourable notice and regard of the Protestant 
world. It is published for the avowed purpose of making the 
character of the Lrish Church more truly and more generally 
known; of exhibiting the talents of her clergy; and of extending 
the benefits of their sermons beyond the limits of their respective 
congregations. ‘The undertaking is proper in itself, and at the 
present crisis, peculiarly well-timed. ‘The volume is highly cre- 
ditable to the popular preachers of the sister country, and tends 
to explain the success which has attended the recent efforts of 
the Reformed Church. We cannot undertake to point out the 
numerous passages which have struck us as peculiarly forcible. 
Nor is it our intention to offer an opinion respecting the com- 
parative merits of the various writers. The first extract-we shall 
make, is from the sermon of a gentleman already well known in 
this country, Mr. Mortimer O'Sullivan ; his labours in the pulpit 


appear quite as valuable as those with which he had previously 
favoured us. 


* * As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is 
dead also.’ The comparison here instituted by the Apostle, seems ad- 
mirably calculated to explain the doctrine which he designed to illus- 
trate. lLentreat your attention to a minute examination of it. ‘The 
use of the body, we all know, is to communicate between the soul and 
the external world —it interposes between the spirit of a man and the 
objects of nature, and is a mean of communication between both—con- 
veying to the mind images and impressions, and being again the instru- 
ment by which the mind acts upon matter. My meaning will more 
readily appear, on your considering the office of the senses, and remem- 
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bering that all bodily organs and faculties are meaus by which the soul 
receives the knowledge of material objects. Thus the eye, a bodily 
organ, is nothing more than a medium by which the ideas of form and 
colour are derived from objects of nature. So long as it effects this 
purpose, it partakes of life—it is a means of linking soul to soul, and 
man to the world—but when it has ceased to perform such an office, 
when the spirit has withdrawn from the body to which it belongs, then, 
although the organ still remains with all the beauty of its admirable me- 
chanism, it no longer partakes of life, for there is no living principle 
with which it is connected, and for which it serves as a medium 
communication. In short, the body with all its organs of sense, is a 
means of exciting the mind to action, and when the connection between 
mind and body is dissolved, the latter no longer performs the function 
for which it was accounted a living thing. ‘Thus, we sometimes speak 
of parts of the body as dead, because impressions made upon them do 
not convey ideas to the mind, and because they are not made use of in 
the performance of any action. 

“ Consider faith as a new principle, or a new sense in the soul, 
having for its office, to give notice of, the things belonging to the other 
world, and you will see that there is great propriety in pronouncing it to 
be dead, if it be not accompanied by works. You have all, perhaps, 
had opportunities of witnessing what is termed a dead hand or arm ;— 
and what is it to which you apply such a name? It is to a member 
upon which impressions hurtful to the body may be made, and yet no 
such intimation conveyed to the mind as would cause the danger to be 
avoided. And if a man say that he has faith, and yet do not refrain 
from things that may burt the soul—if he present himself thoughtlessly 
in the way of spiritual dangers, and do not manifest by watchfulness 
and prayer a sense of the temptations to which he is exposed ; how cau 
we suppose that the faith which is so inoperative in producing that salu- 
tary fear and trembling in which salvation is to be worked out, can have 
more life in it, than the withered hand from which power and sensation 
have withdrawn, and whieh is, in consequence, no longer an agent be- 
tween the soul of man and the external world? ‘To express all this 
more briefly, faith may be considered with respect to the next world, 
what our bodily senses are with respect to this, and as we reckon the 
latter dead, when they are not conducive to the business of our present 
life, so we are to reckon faith dead when it is inoperative with respect 
to eternity.”’—pp. 189,191. 


Another plain and impressive passage is to be found in the 
Sermon of Mr. Samuel O’Sullivan: — 


“ This, then, is my answer to those who undervalue the blessings of 
Christianity, and sceptically ask what it has done for mankind? ‘Too 
frequently, indeed, it happens, that individuals exhibit in their conduct 
no very striking exemplification of the truth or the purity of our divine 
religion ; and it may be difficult to show in what respects it has made 
them better than heathens. But it rarely happens, thac the same obser- 
vation applies to any Christian community ; and there is commonly 
evidenced so wide a distinction between the degree in which the cha- 
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ritable and benevolent principle has been developed in ancient and in 
modern times, as would in itself lead the candid and reflecting mind, to 
an acknowledgment of the divine origin of Christianity. In order to 
have a lively idea of the difference in this respect, between christendom 
and the most polished of these countries in which heathenism prevailed 
—you have only to imagine what the condition of your own city would 
be, if the public support were suddenly withdrawn from every one of 
its charitable institutions: if there were no retreats, no asylums, no 
fever hospitals, no house of industry, no schools, no institution for the 
deaf and dumb, no receptacle for lunatics, none of those various esta- 
blishments for the benefit of the maimed, the blind, the aged, and the 
infirm, to be any longer supported by the bounty of the community. 
Suppose all these blessed establishments extinct, and you will have some 
idea of what the condition, in this respect, of Rome, or Athens, or 
Sparta, actually was in the most favoured periods of their civilization. 
In order, however, to complete the picture, you should add, that they 
were not without their prisons, their workhouses, for the punishment or 
torture of slaves, and the inhuman practice of exposing feeble and 
destitute children to be devoured by wild beasts. Is it then too much 
to say, that a comparison of modern to ancient times, is like a com- 
parison of light to darkness; that it is like comparing all that is de- 
moniac in humanity, with all that is divine ; man in his state of repro- 
bation, with man in his state of redemption—man following the desires 
of the flesh, with man quickened by the operation of the Spirit? And 
even if we were disposed to confine our attention to this one point of 
comparison, does it not furnish abundant proof as well of what we are 
by nature, as of what we may become by grace; and suggest cause of 
fervent and perpetual gratitude, for the manner in which the Lord Jesus 
has rescued us from the tyranny of low and unruly instincts and pro- 


pensities, and brought us out of darkness into the marvellous light of his 
gospel,” — pp. 218—220, 


Where there is so much to praise and recommend, it may, 
perhaps, be deemed ungracious, it is assuredly most unpleasant, 
to point out the defects and imperfections which may be disco- 
vered in the “ Irish Pulpit.” But a sense of duty requires us to 
observe, that in several of these Discourses we have met with 
expressions which ought not to be used. The doctrine of 
original sin is frequently put forth not in the sober language of 
the Church, but in the unscriptural exaggerated phraseology of 
a different school. We tind one gentleman assuring his hearers 
respecting the two disciples who met their Lord on the road to 
Emmaus, that “ ignorance of their own sinful propensities and 
native corruption was as deeply rooted in their breasts, as if they 
had never heard that Christ was ‘ the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world.’” Another tells his Christian 
hearers, that the first thing they must do is to seek to be born 
again. A third, describes a man of good morals not wholly inat- 
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tentive to religion at church, in his family, or in his closet, and 
declares, that because he is dukewarm ‘“* God may look down, and 
rank him lower, and mark him for deeper damnation than he does 
the wretch who drinks in impurity like water, or than he does the 
midnight ruffian who ends a life of public crimes upon the scaf- 
fold.” We trust, and believe, that the Lrish pulpit is not often 
dishonoured by such extravagance as this. ‘The vehemence of 
an orator may be pleaded as some excuse. The excitement at- 
tendant on controversy may naturally lead those who are opposed 
to the Church of Rome to undervalue the importance of good’ ' 
works; butas ardent friends of the Protestant Faith—as believers 
in the probability of its rapid promulgation among all classes of 
the Irish people, we implore the Protestant Clergy to give no ad- 
vantages to the adversary, by unmeasured, unauthorized, unjustifi- 
able deviations from the words of truth and soberness. 


Art. XIII.—1. An Invitation Addressed to all Christians, and 
most especially to Members of the Church of England, in Behalf 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
London. Rivington and Hatchard. 1827. 8vo. 1s. pp. 34. 

2. Thoughts on the Co-operation of the Laity of the Church of 
England with the Ministry, in Support of Rel tous Insti- 
tutions, Dispersion of Religious Tracts, Visiting the Sick, &c. 
‘By an Incumbent of the Wisaises of Canterbury. London. 
Rivington. 1827. 8vo, pp. 37. 1s. 6d. 


We have perused this excellent and well-timed pamphlet with 
sincere gratification, and we cannot but regard it as one among 
the many fruits of that increasing interest which the public are 
beginning to take in the Church Societies. ‘The object of the 
“ Invitation” is so fully stated in its title that it is needless for us 
to dwell upon it; but we may be permitted to say, that the author 
appears to have fully succeeded in his design, After noticing the 
exertions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
two of its departments, the education of the poor and the distri- 
bution of religious books, he thus alludes to another branch of 
its labours, the maintenance of foreign missions. He reminds the 
reader that it was 

“ The first Protestant Society which displayed a missionary zeal !—The 
Danish government had scarcely commenced the celebrated mission in 
Southern India, when this Society took up that labour of love, and bore 
far more than an equal share in the work of preaching glad tidings to 
the Gentiles of the East.—Very numerous attempts were made (but in 
vain) to form a connexion with the native Syrian church in India, to 
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purify its corrupted faith, and stimulate its sluggish zeal. We trust, how. 
ever, fruit may still be reaped in our own days from seed thus early sown, 
{about 1725.] The missionaries of the Society (furnished from Germany) 
at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Cuddalore, &c. continued their unostentatious 
but laborious work. Among their names are numbered Gerické, Jenicke, 
Pezold, &c., and Swartz, whom the heathen prince was wont to call 
‘ the holy man,’ to whose care and guidance on his death-bed he com- 
mitted his son, and who dying himself amidst his own children in the 
faith well stricken in years, was wept over and commemorated by the 
young heathen king. The present actual result of their pure and apostolic 
zeal in the district around Madras, is estimated at not less than 20,000 
native Christians, to whose good conduct and Christian behaviour abun- 
dant testimonies have been given. ‘These and other Christian missions, 
though at present not under the immediate superintendence of the So- 
ciety, are constantly drawing upon its funds for books, &c., and other 
necessaries for the mission.—The labours of the Society in 1814 received 
great encouragement, and are now materially aided by the introduction 
into the East Indies of an Episcopal Establishment. District societies 
have, in consequence in some places been formed, in others derived new 
energies ; and a prospect glorious and cheering opens before the Society 
of carrying on with rapidly increasing success the work of disseminating 
the truth as it is in Jesus.—In consequence of the establishment of the 
first Protestant Bishop in India, it was that the Society granted 11,0004. 
towards the erection and endowment of a College at Calcutta, where stu- 
dents may be regularly educated for the work of preaching the gospel to 


the heathen, and the business of printing in eastern languages conducted 
with greater facility aud less expense.’’"—pp. 13, 14, 15. 


The claims of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
on the liberality of the Christian public, and its peculiar fitness 
for evangelizing the world, are thus feelingly laid down: 


* The eminent Prelate whose loss the Christian Church bas recently 
been called on to deplore, has borne the most warm and gratifying testi- 
monies to the characters of the missionaries employed by the Society in 
Northern India, and his dying breath was spent in eulogizing the state of 
the native Christians around Madras, declaring ‘ the strength of the 
Christian cause in India is there,’ and commending them to the wateb- 
ful care of this Society, which has recently received them under its pro- 
tection. Five European missionaries and six native teachers were added 
to this Society's establishment by the transfer of its missionary depart- 
ment in India, made in 1825 by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. And now there isa most urgent demand for more labourers 
in the same extensive field. In a word, if our endeavours in India be 
‘so to establish Christianity as may serve to demonstrate the religious 
character of the British nation, to provide for the exigencies of our be- 
loved brethren when far severed from their friends and connexions, 
ut the same time to induce the natives, by the silent but persuasive pat- 
tern of religious fellowship and the sober invitations of a settled ministry, 
to lift uptheir eyes to the truth,’ it cannot but be felt that the character, the 
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history, and the actual services of this great Society, justify us in thinking 
it admirably adapted to the purpose. The Society is prepared to go forward 
with zeal tempered by discretion, and in imitation of the patterns of Holy 
Writ relying humbly upon the grace of God. Ithas propagated the Gospel 
in all its integrity. It can. pman to large communities nurtured by its: 
care in the pure doctrives of Christianity, and evincing by their practice 
the sincerity of their profession. With confidence does it appeal to the 
good sense and liberality of the British nation. It is occupied in a work 
of prodigious extent and of incalculable importance, to which its own re-. 
sources are utterly inadequate. No sincere Christian who feels the blessings, 
of his religion and prays ‘ in spirit’ that the kingdom of God may come, 
can be indifferent to its success, while on every member of the Church it 
has a most solemn and peculiar claim, ‘ Freely they have received, freely 
let them give,’ and testify their thankfulness to God, for the spiritual 
blessings with which he has blessed them in Christ Jesus, by endeavour- 
ing to impart to others that ‘ form of sound words,’ and those means of 
saving grace, the possession of which is their own glorious and inestima- 
ble privilege !""—pp. 23, 24. ' 


On_ the whole, we strongly recommend this pamphlet to the 
attention of our readers. ie makes no pretensions to novelty ; 
but it states more concisely and clearly than any other work with 
which we are acquainted, the strong claims which these two 
Societies have upon every member of the Church of England, 
we had almost said upon every Christian. ? 
The thoughts of a Canterbury Incumbent are principally di- 
rected to the importance of distributing such tracts only among 
the clildren of the National Schools and the poor of the Esta- 
blished Church, as are unquestionably consistent with her doc- 
trines and discipline. ‘The evils which may arise from a contrary 
practice are pointed out with great judgment, and the writer may 
atleast be said to have proved, that those laymen, who supply 
their poorer neighbours with unauthorized religious publications 
incur a very heavy responsibility. 
The following passage may be taken as a fair specimen of 
his mode of thinking and reasoning. — 


“We have seen that no system of religious instruction can be more 
uniform than that adopted in the National Schools ; we have seen that 
every child, according to the gradations of age, is taught the same 
truths: that every child, according to the degree of intellect which each 
possesses, is brought to the same point of improvement, so that when 
they leave the schools, they have the foundation laid for adding to that 
stock of religious, moral, and usefal knowledge, which they have already 
begun to attain. It will therefore be obvious, that if these young per- 
sons fall under the notice of any pious members of the Church, who are 
. desirous to help them on still farther in the road to salvation, no instruc- 
_ tion will be effectual, but such as is consistent with that to which they 
have been accustomed in their earlier years, That the praise-worthy 
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labours of those pious individuals may have the. desired effect, those 
labours should be in unison with what their scholars have previously 
learnt ; consequently, the spiritual but plain doctrines of the Bible, 
which the Liturgy and Church Catechism set forth, should be the basis 
of all religi recept that is superadded to what has been before im- 

Bible must be the fountain, the Liturgy the channel, 
through which the saving streams are conveyed ; and the most vigilant 
caution is necessary that no topic be introduced, either of doctrine or 
feeling, that may be at variance with them. Let it be considered for a 
moment in what a lamentable situation that person may be placed who 
in childhood has been taught religious truths by one mode of explanation 
and interpretation, and at a later period of life is directed to receive them 
under another; a baleful and painful effect, which, however undesign- 
ed, may, by an indiscreet, though well-intended application of spiritual 
instruction, be produced. Let it be remembered, that no circumstance 
is so likely to unsettle a mind, incapable of much reflection in religious 
faith, as the being compelled to notice inconsistency and discrepancy in 
religious doctrines. ‘ Where,’ it will be naturally asked, ‘ where does 
the truth subsist ? Have we been hitherto deceived by the instructions 
that have been given us? Are these new lights that are now presented 
to us, to supersede our first and early impressions ?’ And while this con- 
flict of feeling and opinion is going on, the mind becomes a chaos of 
confused notions respecting the divine truths ; an hypocritical profession 
of the Christian faith is quickly engendered ; scepticism soon follows ; 
and the end is a total rejection of the subject, a gradual lapse into infide- 
lity, and at last a settled Deism.” 


Art. XIV.—A Song to David. By the late Christopher Smart, 
M.A. Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. John Rodwell 
and B,J. Holdsworth, London. 1827. fc. 8vo. pp. 55. 


Tue lovers of sacred poetry might justly blame us if we ne- 
glected to notice and recommend this reprint of a scarce and 
very curious work. Smart is said to have composed it when 
confined in a madhouse, and to have indented the lines with a 
key on the wainscot. Some of them deserve to be engraven 
on brass. The description of David contains the following 
stanzas : 
** Contemplative—on God to fix 


His musings, and above the six 
The sabbath-day he blest ; 


"Twas then his thoughts self-conquest prun’d, 
And heavenly melancholy tun’d, 
To bless and bear the rest. 


Serene—to sow the seeds of peace, 
Rememb'ring when he watch'd the ‘fleece, 
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How sweetly Kidron purl'd— 
To further knowledge, silence vice, 
i perpetual paradise, 
, n God had calm'd the world. 
Strong —in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 
In sempiternal night ; 
And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 
To his undaunted might, 


Constant—in love to God, THE TRUTH, 
Age, manhood, infancy, and youth— 
To Jonathan his friend 
Constant, beyond the verge of death : 
And Ziba, and Mephibosheth, 
His endless fame attend. 


Pleasant—and various as the year ; 
Man, soul, and angel, without peer, 
Priest, champion, sage, and boy ; 
In armour, or in ephod clad, 
His pomp, his piety was glad ; 
Majestic was his joy. 
Wise—in recovery from his fall, 
Whence rose his eminence o’er all, 
Of all the most revil'd ; 
The light of Israel in his ways, 
Wise are his precepts, prayer, and praise, 
And counsel to his child. , 
His muse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage ; 
Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age. 


He sung of God—the mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends ; 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
RESPECTING THE CHURCH. 


In our last Number we presented our readers with the arguments of 
the Judges upon the Validity of Special Bonds of Resignation. A 
large majority of the Bench were decidedly of opinion that all such 
Bonds are invalid and illegal, and this opinion has been confirmed, 
during the present Session, by an unanimous vote of the House of Lords. 
Subsequently to that decision, a Bill was introduced into the Louse of 
Lords, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the. relief of persons 
affected by this new exposition of the law; and the measure, an abstract 
of which we subjoin, has been adopted by both Houses of Parliament. 


ABSTRACT of a BILL, intituled, An Act for the Relief of certain 
Spiritual Persons, and Patrons of Ecclesiastical Preferments, from 
certain Penalties; and rendering valid certain Bonds, Covenaiits, or 
other Assurances for the Resignation of Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Wuereas by an Act made and passed in the thirty-first year of the 
reign of her ibe Majesty Queen Elizabeth, intituled, “ An Act against 
Abuses in Elections of Scholars and Presentations to Benefices,” it is 
enacted in the words or to the effect following; to wit, “ For the avoid- 
ing of Simony and Corruption in Presentations, Collations, and Dona- 
tions of and to Benefices, Dignities, Prebends, and other Livings and 
Promotions Ecclesiastical, and in Admissions, Institutions, and Induc- 
tions to the same, be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
if any person or persons, bodies politic and corporate, shall or do at any 
time after the end of forty days next after the end of this Session of 
Parliament, for any sum of money, reward, gift, profit or benefit, di- 
rectly or indirectly, or for or by reason of any promise, agreement, 
grant, bond, covenant, or other assurance, of or for any sum of money, 
reward, gift, profit or benefit whatsoever, directly or indirectly present 
or collate any person to any benefice with cure of souls, dignity, pre- 
bend, or living ecclesiastical, or give or bestow the same for or in respect 
of any such corrupt cause or consideration, that then every such pre- 
sentation, collation, gift, and bestowing, and every admission, institution, 
investiture, and induction thereupon, shall be utterly void, frustrate, and 
of none effect in law; and that it shall and may be lawful to and for the 
Queen's Majesty, her heirs and successors, to present, collate unto, of 
give or bestow every such benefice, dignity, prebend, and living eccle- 
siastical, for that one time or turn only; and that all and every person 
or persons, bodies politic and corporate, that from thenceforth shall give 
or take any such sum of money, reward, gift, or benefit, directly or 
indirectly, or that sball take or make any such promise, grant, bond, 
covenant, or other assurance, shall forfeit and lose the double value of 
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one year’s profit of every such benefice, dignity, prebend, and living 
ecclesiastical; and the person so corruptly taking, procuring, seeking; 
or accepting any such benefice, dignity, prebend, or living, shall therey 
upon and from thenceforth be adjudged a disabled person in law to have 
or enjoy the same benefice, dignity, prebend, or living ecclesiastical:” »’ 
And whereas since the passing of the said Act many spiritual per- 
sons, or others, before or after the presentation or collation,-or appoint- 
ment by donation, of spiritual persons to spiritual offices, being benefices 
with cure of souls, dignities, prebends, or livings ecclesiastical, have 
made certain engagements by promise, agreement, grant, bond, cove- 
nant, or other assurance, to or with the patron or patrons of such 
spiritual offices, or to or with some other person or persons, for the 
resignation of such spiritual offices, to the intent that some person spe* 
cially named or described in such engagement, or one of two persons 
so specially named or described, should be presented, collated, or. nomi- 
nated to such spiritual offices respectively, or that the same should be 
given or bestowed to or upon him, or for the resignation thereof upon 
notice or request, or otherwise, when a person, or one of two persons, 
so specially named or described, should become qualified by age or 
otherwise to accept and take the same: ea. 
_ And whereas it has lately been adjudged and determined at law, that 
such engagements as aforesaid, come within the intent and meaning of 
the said recited Act: 
And whereas the spiritual persons and patrons and other persons, 
who have been parties to such engagements, will suffer great hardship 
and detriment, unless they be relieved from the pains, penalties, for- 
feitures, loss, or disabilities, to which they have erroneously, but with- 
out, having wilfully acted in contravention of the said recited Act, 
rendered themselves liable, by reason of having given or entered into, 
or accepted or taken, such engagements: For remedy thereof; Br rr 
ENACTED, &c. That no presentation, collation, gift, or bestowing of an 
such spiritual office to or upon any spiritual person, before the nint 
day of April, in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, 
nor any admission, &c. thereupon, shall be void, by reason of any such 
engagement, such spiritual person, or any other person or persons, to 
or with the patron or patrons of such spiritual office, or to or with any 
other person or persons, for the resignation of the same, to the intent or 
purpose manifested by the terms of such engagement, that some person 
specially named or described therein, or one of two persons, so specially 
named or described, should be presented, &c. to such spiritual office, or 
that the same should be given to him, or for the resignation thereof, 
“Upon notice or request, or otherwise, when a person, or one of two per- 
sons, so specially named or described, should become qualified, by age 
or otherwise, to accept and take the same ; and that it shall not be law- 
ful for the King, by reason of such engagement as aforesaid, to present 
or collate unto, or give or bestow such spiritual office; and that such 
spiritual person, and patron or patrons, or other person or persons re- 
spectively, shall not be liable to any pains, penalty, forfeiture, loss or 
disability, nor to any prosecution or other proceeding, civil, criminal 
or salt in any court ecclesiastical or temporal, by reason of his, her, 
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or their having made, given or entered into, or accepted or taken such 
engagement as aforesaid; and that every such presentation, &c. before 
the ninth day of April, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, and every admission, &c. shall be as valid and effectual 
in the law, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as if such engagement 
had not been made, given or entered into, or accepted or taken; any 
thing in the said recited Act, or in any other Act, statute or canon, or 
any how to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted, That every such engagement which hath 
been made at any time before the ninth day of April, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, for the resignation of any 
2S benefice with cure of souls, dignity, prebend, or living ecclesiastical, to 
cw the intent or purpose manifested by the terms of such engagement, that 
ed some person specially named or described therein, or one of two persons 
i so specially named or described, should be presented, collated, or nomi- 
vet mated to such spiritual office, or that the same should be given or be- 
ee stowed to or upon him, or for the resignation thereof, upon notice or 
art request or otherwise, when a person, or one of two persons, so specially 
van named or described, should become qualified, by age or otherwise, to 
a accept and take the same, shall be good, valid, and effectual in the law, 
el. to all intents and purposes whatsoever; any thing in the said recited 
wid G Act, or in any other Act, statute or canon, or any law to the contrary 

in anywise notwithstanding : Provided always, That nothing in this Act 

i contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to the case of any 
engagement which shall not have been made, given, or entered into 
really and bond fide to the intent or purpose aforesaid, and no other: 
Provided also, That nothing herein contained shall be deemed compul- 
= upon the ordinary to accept the resignation. 

rovided always, and be it further enacted, That in every case where 
any such spiritual office shall after the passing of this Act be resigned 
pursuant to any such engagement, and the person, or one of the two 
persons, so specially named or described therein, shall not be presented, 
collated, nominated, or appointed by donation to such spiritual office 
within six calendar months next after such resignation, the resignation 
which shall so have been made pursuant to such engagement, shall to 
all intents and purposes be void and of no effect; and the spiritual per- 
son who shall so have resigned, shall, without any act or leas and as 
if such resignation had not been made, be peadines 3 and taken to all in- 
tents and purposes to be and to have continued the incumbent actually 
in pete of such spiritual office, notwithstanding such resignation, 
and although within the said six months any other person may have 
been presented, collated, nominated, instituted or inducted thereto, or 
received investiture thereof, provided such person so resigning shall not 
= reason of any other act or thing have become disqualified to hold 

same. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this Act 
contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to the case of an 
such engagement, upon or with respect to which any action, suit, bil 
plaint or information, shall have been brought, sued out, or commenced 
and prosecuted before the ninth day of April, in this present year. 
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UNITARIAN MARRIAGE BILLS. 


We present our readers with copies of the Bills for Unitarian Mar- 
riages, Ist, as it was originally introduced by the author, Mr. B. 
William Smith; and 2dly, as it was amended at the suggestion of the 
same gentleman. 

A BILL for granting Relief to certain Persons dissenting from the Church 
of England, in respect of the Mode of celebrating Marriage. 


Wuereas in the nineteenth year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George the Third, an Act was passed, intituled, “ An Act for the further 
Relief of Protestant Dissenting Ministers and Schoolmasters ;” and in 
the fifty-third year of his said late Majesty, an Act was passed, intituled, 
“ An Act to relieve Persons who impugn the Doctrine of the Trinity 
from certain Penalties :” 

And whereas several of His Majesty’s subjects, being Protestant Dis- 
senters from the Church of England, entertaining conscientious scruples 
with respect to belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, and commonly 
called Unitarians, regard the necessity of solemnizing matrimony ac- 
cording to the office of matrimony in the Book of Common Prayer, as 
a grievance repugnant to their religious feelings, and have at various 
times petitioned Parliament to be relieved therefrom : 

And whereas it is expedient to grant some ease to scrupulous con- 
sciences in this respect, without infringing on the general poliey of the 
Law relative to Marriages; BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED, by the King’s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, That from and after 
the it shall be lawful for every parson, 
vicar, minister or curate, entitled by law to solemnize marriages, and 
‘such parson, vicar, minister or curate, is hereby authorized and required 
from time to time, upon receiving a written declaration in the form spe- 
cified in the Schedule to this Act, signed by the persons proposing to 
be married, being Protestant Dissenters of the Unitarian persuasion, to 
proceed to celebrate and register the contract of marriage of such par- 
ties, either in the body of the church or chapel, or in the vestry or 
registry thereof, according to the pleasure of such minister, within the 
hours and in the presence of the witnesses required by law for that pur- 
pose, jn manner and according to the form following; the man to be 
married, taking the woman to be married by the hand, shall plainly and 
distinctly pronounce these words, 


“ J, A. B. do take thee C. D. for my wedded wife, and do here, in 
“ the presence of God, and before these witnesses, promise to be 
“« unto thee a loving and faithful husband.” 
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And then the woman, taking the man by the hand, shall plainly and 
distinctly pronounce these words, 
« 1, C.D. do take thee A. B. for my wedded husband, and do here, 
“ in the presence of God, and before these witnesses, promise to 
‘“‘ be unto thee a loving, faithful, and obedient wife.” 
And that immediately after such parties shall have contracted and cele- 
brated marriage in manner aforesaid, an entry of such marriage shall 
be made in the register book of marriages provided and kept by law, 
and shall be signed by the minister, with his proper addition, and by the 
parties married, and attested by such witnesses ;_ which 
entry shall be made in the form or to the effect following, with such 
variations as circumstances may require ; that is to say ; 


“A.B. of Posich ‘and 


this 


of Parish were matried 
“ banns, Parents, : 
ay with consent of is 
“ day of in the year 18, according to the 
* provisions of the Statute George Fourth, 
By me, LS. Rector. 
Vicar. 
Curate. 


Minister deputed by K, K. 
“This marriage was had between us, 
“C.D. 
“In the presence of 
“ F. 

And the said minister in every such case is hereby directed, empowered 
and required to make such alterations in the printed forms required by 
law for the registrations of marriages as are specified and authorized 
by this Act; and all marriages so to be had, celebrated and registered as 
aforesaid, shall be as valid, binding and effectual in the law, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as if the same had been solemnized according to the 
office of matrimony in the book of Common Prayer, and no further or 
otherwise ; and it shall not be necessary thereafter to give as evidence 
the delivery of such written declaration, or to prove that the said parties 
were Protestant Dissenters of the persuasion aforesaid, in support of the 
validity of any such marriage, upon any occasion whatsoever, nor shall 
any evidence be received to prove the contrary in any suit touching the 
validity of such marriage. 
' Provided nevertheless, and be it further enacted, That nothing herein- 
before contained shall operate, or be construed so as to annul, defeat, or 
alter the provisions of any éxisting law relative to the previous publica- 
tion of banns or the obtaining of licences, or any other qualifications, 
ceremonies, forms or proceedings whatsoever, requisite to the validity 


of marriages, except so far as the same are expressly altered or dispensed 
with in this Act in the cases aforesaid. | 
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‘Provided also, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this Act 
contained shall be construed so as to defeat, prejudice, alter or affect 
the right of the officiating parson, vicar, minister or curate, and clerk, 
respectively, to their accustomed fees, duties, or ee 
upon the celebration of marriages, in any of the cases provided for by 
this Act. 
Provided also, and be it further enacted, That this Act shall extend 
to England and Wales, and to the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
~ And be it further enacted, That -printed copies of 
this Act shall, as soon as conveniently may be after the passing thereof, 
be provided by [lis Majesty's printer, and transmitted to the officiating 
ministers of the several parishes and chapelries of England and Wales, 
and the town of Berwick-upon-T weed respectively, one of whieh copies 
shall be deposited and kept with the book containing the Marriage 
Register of such parish or chapelry, in the chest or box provided for 
the custody of the same. 


The SCHEDULE to which this ACT refers. 


We, the undersigned 4. B. and C. D., Do hereby declare, That we 
are Protestant Dissenters from the Church of England, of the Unitarian 
persuasion, and that we are desirous of taking the benefit of a certain 
Act passed in the eighth year of the reign of King George the Fourth, 
intituled, “ An Act for granting Relief to certain Persons dissenting 


from the Church of England, in respect of the Mode of celebrating 
Marriage.” 


As witness our hands, 
A.B. 
C.D. 


A BILL (as amended by the Committee) for granting Relief to certain 
Persons dissenting from the Church of England, in respect of the 
Mode of celebratung Marriage. 


Wuereas in the nineteenth year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George the Third, an Act was passed, intituled, “ An Act for the further 
Relief of Protestant Dissenting Ministers and Schoolmasters;” and in 
the fifty-third year of his said late Majesty, an Act was passed, intituled, 
“ An Act to relieve Persons who impugn the Doctrine of the Trinity 
from certain Penalties :” 
And whereas several of His Majesty’s subjects, being Protestant Dis- 
senters from the Church of England, entertaining conscientious scruples 
with respect to belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, and commonly called 
Unitarians, regard the necessity of solemnizing matrimony according 
to the office of matrimony in the Book of Common Prayer, as a grieve. 
alice repugnant to their religious feelings, and have at various timed 
petitioned Parliament to be relieved therefrom : 
NO, HI.—JULY, 1827. Q 
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And whereas it is expedient to grant some ease to scrupulous con- 
sciences in this respect, without infringing on the general pores of the 

w relative to Marriages; Be 1f THEREFORE ENACTED, by the King’s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, That at “7 time after the 
passing of this Act, wherever the banns of marriage shall have been 
duly published three several Sundays in the proper parish church or 
churches, chapel or chapels, as required by law, and no just cause or 
impediment shall have been declared why such persons should not be 
joined together in matrimony, between any two persons being Protestant 
Dissenters of the Unitarian persuasion, who shall be desirous of having 
the benefit of this Act, it shall be lawful for the rector, vicar, curate, or 
officiating minister of each and every parish or chapelry in which such 
banns of marriage shall have been published, and he is hereby directed 
and required to give a certificate in writing under his hand, certifying 
the due publication of such banns, and that no cause or just impediment 
had been declared why the parties should not be joined together in 
matrimony, such certificate being in the form specified in the Schedule 
to this Act, marked (B.) with such variations as circumstances shall 
require: Provided nevertheless, That both the parties shall previously 
sign a declaration in writing, in the form specified in the Schedule to 
this Act, marked (A,) with such variations as circumstances may fe- 
quire: Provided also, That previously to giving such certificate as 
aforesaid, the rector, vicar, curate, or officiating minister and clerk of 
the parish or chapelry in which the woman intending to be married 
shall be resident, shall be entitled to and shall receive, from the party 
applying for such certificate, such and the same, but no other, fees, duties 
and emoluments, as might by law or custom be demanded for solem- 
nizing such marriage in the parish church or chapel of such parish or 
chapelry. 

And be it further enacted, That it shall and may be lawful to and for 
such persons so proposing to intcrmarry as aforesaid, or any person on 
their behalf, to carry such certificate or certificates of the publication 
of banns, at any time within two months after the date thereof, and to 
leave the same, together with the said declaration, or another declaration 
in the same form, and signed as aforesaid, with any justice of the peace, 
mayor, alderman or magistrate, authorized by law to act as a justice of 
the peers within the county, division, city, borough, or corporate town, 
or place wherein the said parties or either of them reside, and such jus- 
tice, mayor, alderman or magistrate shall, and is hereby required there- 
“pon, to name and appoint a time, within the hours appointed by law 
for the celebration of marriages, and not at a less distance than the 
second oy thereafter, nor a greater than a week from the receipt of 
such certificate and declaration, at which time, and at the residence or 
usual office or place of transacting business of such justice, mayor, 
alderman or magistrate, the parties so proposing to intermarry shall 
and may appear; and such justice, mayor, alderman or magistrate, is 
hereby required and authorized thereupon to attend and take the decla- 
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ration of the contracting of marriage, and to permit such parties to in- 
termarry before him with the same previous’ legal requisites as are 
required by law for marriages, and in the presence of such witnesses as 
are required the law for the celebration of marriages; which mat- 
riage, as to the form thereof, shall be had and declared in manner an 

according to the form following; the man to be married, taking the 


woman to be married by the hand, shall plainly and distinctly pro- 
nounce these words, , 


“I, A. B. do take thee C. D. for my wedded wife, and do here, in 
“* the presence of God, and before these witnesses, promise to be 
* unto thee a loving and faithful husband.” 


And then the woman, taking the man by the hand, shall plainly and 
distinctly pronounce these words, 


“1, C. D. do take thee 4. B. for my wedded husband, and do here, 
“‘ in the presence of God, and before these witnesses, promise to 
** be unto thee a loving, faithful, and obedient wife.” 


And such marriage so to be had and declared, shall thereupon be’ as 
valid and effectual in the law, to all intents and purposes, as if the same 
had been solemnized according to the office of matrimony in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and no further or otherwise; and it shall not be 
necessary thereafter to give in evidence the delivery of such written 
declaration or declarations, certificate or certificates, or to prove that 
the parties were Protestant Dissenters of the persuasion aforesaid, in 
support of the validity of the said marriage, upon any occasion what- 
ever, nor shall any evidence be received to prove the contrary in any 
suit touching the validity of the said marriage. 

Awp whereas it is expedient to provide for the regular registration 
of such marriages, and for facilitating the means of proof thereof; Be it 
therefore further enacted, That the justice, or other person as aforesaid, 
before whom any such marriage shall be so had, shall immediately 
thereafter make out, sign and deliver to such parties a certificate of 
such marriage being had, for which a fee of two shillings and sixpence, 
and no more, shall be paid, and which shall be subscribed by the said 
parties, and by the witnesses present thereat, and shall be in the form 
specified in Schedule (C.) to this Act, with such alterations as circum- 
stances may require; and the parson, vicar, minister, or curate of the 
parish in which the said parties or either of them reside, shall, at the 
request of them, or either of them, or of any person on their behalf, on 
production and delivery of such certificate as last mentioned, (which 
shall be deposited and kept in the parish chest or aca Ll clrry the fees 
usual and customary to be oer on marriages having been duly paid, 
on granting the certificate of banns as hereinbefore mentioned, or paid 
on the registration in the case of marriages by license, forthwith make, 
or cause to be made, an entry of such marriage in the usual consecu- 
tive order in the register book of marriages, provided and kept by law, 
which entry shall be signed and attested by such minister, with his pro- 
per addition, and shall be made in the form or to the effect following, 
With such variations as circumstances may require; thatisto say, 
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‘a this i Parish and C, D. 
Parish were married 

a * day of in the year 18, according to the 
7. * provisions of the Statute, Eighth George Fourth, 

fo Justice of the Peace. 
Mayor. 
Alderman, &c. 
In the presence of 
E. F. Registered by me, 
and G. LS &e. 
aah And the said minister in every such case is hereby directed, em- 
en powered and required to make such alterations in the printed forms 
eet required by law for the registrations of marriages, as are specified and 
athorized by this Act; and such entry of the regisiration of such mar- 


riage shall be as effectual and valid for all purposes of proof of the said 
marriage, as the entry of any marriage duly had and solemnized and 
registered according to the usages of the Church of England, and accord- 
ing to the provisions of the laws now in force relative thereto. 

Provided always, and it is hereby enacted and declared, That it shall 
be incumbent on the said parties so intermarrying, to procure such 
entry or registration to be made of such marriage within the space of 
Ve one week thereafter, but that the neglect thereof shall not be construed 
4, to affect or invalidate the said marriage; and that in case of default in 
delivering such certificate for the purpose of procuring such registra- 
tion, the man so intermarrying shall be liable to forfeit and pay the sum 


of twenty pounds. 

a Provided nevertheless, and be it further enacted, That nothing here- 
ae inbefore contained shall operate or be construed so as to annul, defeat, 
af or alter the provisions of any existing law relative to the previous 
ga publication of banns, or the obtaining of licences or any other qualifi- 
aaa cations, ceremonies, forms or proceedings whatsoever requisite to the 
ti validity of marriages, except so far as the same are expressly altered or 
et dispensed with in this Act in the cases aforesaid. 

ad, Provided always, and be it further enacted, ‘That in case the parties 
Pad: propose to intermarry by licence, and not by banns, it shall and may 
eagile be lawful for them, on delivery, to the officer usually appointed to grant 
roa or deliver out such licences, of the same declaration, signed by the said 
F ae parties, as is mentioned in the Schedule marked (A.) to this Act, to sue 
| zt oo out and obtain a licence in the usual manner, and under the restrictions 
rie provided by law in such cases, which licence shall and may (with such 


alterations of the form thereof as shall be required for the purpose or 
the circumstances of the case) express that the same is for the purpose of 
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authorizing the minister, parson, vicar or curate, to register instead of 
to solemnize the said marriage, on production of the proper certificate 
of the said marriage ; and such licence shall be produced and deli- 
vered by the parties to the magistrate before whom such marriage-is to 
be contracted, instead of the certificate of banns; and such licence 
shall, after the contracting of the said marriage, be redelivered by the 
said magistrate to the parties, with the certificate of the marriage, and 
shall be produced and left, together with such certificate, with the par- 
son, minister, vicar or curate, on the registration of the marriage. | 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, That this Act shall extend 
to England and Wales, and to the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

And be it further enacted, That two printed copies of this Act shall, 
as soon as conveniently may be after the passing thereof, be provided 
by His Majesty’s printer, and transmitted to the officiating Ministers of 
the several parishes and chapelries of England and Wales, and the town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed respectively, one of which copies shall be de- 
posited and kept with the book containing the marriage register of such 
parish or chapelry, in the chest or box provided for the custody of the 
same, 


SCHEDULES to which this ACT refers. 


SCHEDULE (A.) 


We, the undersigned 4. B. and C.D. Do ‘hereby declare, that we 
are Protestant Dissenters from the Church of England, of the Unitarian 
persuasion, and that we are desirous of taking the benefit of a certain 
Act passed in the eighth year of the reign of King Georce the Fourth, 
intituled, “ An Act for granting relief to certain persons dissenting from 
the Church of England, in respect of the mode of celebrating mar- 
riage.” 


As witness our hands, 


A, B.' 

SCHEDULE (B.) 

a [Rector, Vicar, Curate, or officiating 
Minister] of the parish or chapelry of in the cong of 
Do certify, That the banns.of Marriage have been duly 

published three several times between of ; 
[or, of this parish,] and of or, of this 


parish,] and that no cause or just impediment has been declared why 
such parties should not be married according to law. Dated this 

day of One thousand eight 
hundred 
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SCHEDULE (C.) _ 


A. B. of in the County of and 
C. D. of in the County of were martried 
banns, Parents, 
by li with consent of Gu this 
day of in the year One thousand eight hun- 
dred 


» according to the provisions of the 
Statute eighth George Fourth, 


Beforeme, LM. J ge of the peace 
or 


Mayor 

Alderman, ba 
or, Magistrate, 

This marriage was had between us, 


A.B, 
C.D. 
In the presence of 


E. F. 
G. H. 


This Clause marked (4.) was added on the Re-commatment. 


And be it further enacted, that all and every the Penalties appointed 
and declared by law for or against the making of false entries or the 
forging or counterfeiting of any entry in registers, or of any licence 
for marriage, or for destroying any register, shall and are hereby de- 
clared to extend and be applicable to the falsely making, altering, 
forging, counterfeiting or destroying any entry, licence or register of any 
marriage under the provisions of this Act, or any certificate to be made, 
signed, given or granted under the provisions thereof, or any signature 
thereto, or to acting or assisting therein, or knowingly uttering or pub- 
lishing the same or any copy thereof as true. 
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The Proceedings of the incorporated SOCIETY for the PROP AG 4- 
TION of the GOSPEL in FOREIGN PARTS; read at a public 
Meeting of the Society 3 Freemasons’ Hall, May 25th, 1827. 


Tue Committee appointed to draw up for this meeting a succinct and 
General Statement of the Society's Proceedings during the last year, 
are impressed with feelings of a mixed kind, as they contemplate the 
two opposite scenes of its operations. While the Western hemisphere, 
on the one hand, affords abundant cause for satisfaction and thankful- 
ness, in the wise and active superintendance of the Bishops of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec over their respective dioceses, in the manifestation 
of an affectionate regard for the ordinances of the Church, in the in- 
crease of Missionary establishments, and a corresponding advance of 
pure religion; the great Eastern Peninsula, on the other hand, opens 
prospects, which become every day more animating and extensive, but 
which are clouded for a time by the loss of that masterspirit, the lustre 
of whose genius, and the ardour of whose zeal, spread light and hope 
over the whole. ‘To both these quarters of the globe theyattention of 
the Meeting will be directed; and it will be found that each holds out 
much encouragement to the Society, to go on in its course of benevo- 
lence with unabated zeal, and unremitting activity. 

The Committee, in the first instance, would advert to the transactions 
which have appeared to them more especially deserving of notice, in 
those regions which were the objects of the Society’s earliest care, and 
have afforded an ample field for its labours ever since the date of its 
incorporation. 

‘With regard to the Diocese of Nova Scotia, the reports of the last 
year, when they shall be printed at large, will strongly exemplify the 
character and extent of the advantages which attend the Episcopal 
form of Church government, when administered with vigilance and 
activity, in the spirit of piety, and under the guidance of wisdom. 

From the time of his arrival at Halifax, in the autumn of 1825 to 
the commencement of the following spring, the attention of Bishop 
Inglis was occupied with such of the duties of his office as could be 
discharged at home; among which were some important matters re- 
lating to King’s College, Windsor. In this establishment the So- 
ciety has always taken a lively interest, and has contributed largely to 
its support and increase, particularly by the foundation of twelve divi- 
nity scholarships ; being persuaded that it could not better advance the 
cause of the Gospel, or more effectually promote the design for which 
it was incorporated, than by thus praneine a faithful nursing mother 
for the Missionaries, by whom that Gospel was to be preached, and 
that design carried into execution. Experience had proved the im- 
possibility of adequately supplying the mrareny otherwise than from 
the sca of the colony; and that these would be unable to repair 
to England for an education worthy of their future profession, was a 
matter of no less certainty. To furnish them, therefore, with the 
means of obtaining such an education on th¢ir own shores, was regarded 
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by the Society as a measure of primary and fundamental importance; 
being, in fact, nothing Jess than a sowing of the seed, without which 
they could not expect a harvest. ; 

“As soon as circumstances would permit, the-Bishop of Nova Scotia 
proceeded to the Bermudas Islands, distant fom Halifax between seven 
and eight hundred miles, and containing a population of above ten 
thousand inhabitants, of whom about one half ere slaves. His Lord- 
ship’s reception here was marked by every possible demonstration of 
respect from all classes. No bishop had been seen before on these 
islands, and the inhabitants seemed ready to welcome such a visitor with 
primitive affection. 

The Bermudas are divided into nine parishes, each provided with a 
respectable church. And though these churches had been for many 
years very insufficiently supplied with ministers, the Committee have 
great satisfaction in being able to state, that, before the Bishop's de- 
parture, he had made provision for the regular weekly performance of 
divine service in every one of them. Throughout the colony, the zeal of 
the clergy, and the excellent disposition of the people, excited his admi- 
ration. He administered the rite of confirmation in each church, and to 
more than twelve hundred persons in the whole, of whom above one 
hundred were blacks. 

“The condition of the negroes,” the Bishop observes, ‘* who in these 
islands are domestic rather than plantation slaves, and treated very 
kindly by their masters, could not fail to engage my attention. They 
require religious instruction; it is certainly their due. ‘They are ans- 
jous to receive it in connexion with the Established Church, to 
which their masters belong, and there seems to be a readiness, on the 
part of the masters, to acquiesce and even to co-operate in any reason- 
able method of affording it. A more favourable opportunity can never 
again occur; as the inclination of masters and tt is the same,— 
and the desire of the slaves will certainly be gratified by dissenters, if 

rovision be not made at once for their instruction in the Church. The 
ethodists are full of zeal in this matter, and if their efforts are on 
waste ground, they cannot be condemned.” On this subject his Lord- 
ships has made strong representations to his Majesty's Government, 
but without the prospect of immediate success ; and the Society cannot 
but lament that the state of its finances prevents it from affording to the 
black population of the Bermudas that assistance, which under other 
circumstances it would most willingly bestow. 

It was with much regret Bishop Inglis took his leave of these secluded 
shores; “ in the midst of every mark of kind and affectionate attention 
from the whole people,” and deeply impressed with thankfulness to God 
for the spiritual benefits of which he had been the witness and the in- 
strument, and for the protection and blessing with which he had been 
favoured. 

Within a few days after his return to Halifax, the Bishop again em- 
barked, and was occupied during the remainder of the open season, in 
accomplishing a long, laborious, and on some occasions even perilous, 
visitation of every parish within the provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick ; the details of which will be found in the Appendix to this 
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Report. Into these details. your Committee will. not. now enter ;) but 
they earnestly recommend them to the attention of every friend of. 
religion. Suffice it at present to say, that they exhibit generally a: 
gratifying picture of improvement in religious feeling and practice;: of 
steady attachment to the Church on the part of the people, and ff 
judicious zeal on the part of its ministers. It is painful to add, th 
they exhibit at the same time a lamentable disproportion between the 
spiritual wants of the population, and the ministerial services requisite 
for their supply. In the single county of Northumberland, New Bruns- 
wick, amongst a population of sixteen thousand souls, there is only one 
resident minister, and for the whole diocese there is need of at least 
thirty-three additional missionaries. The clergy however, who are 
already in these colonies, were found to be laboriously engaged, both 
in the regular discharge of their duties to the several congregations 
_more particularly committed to their care, and also in occasional 
ministrations to remote settlements, as frequently as circumstances: 
would admit. 

“It is an unhappy mistake,” the Bishop remarks upon ‘this point, 
“but prevalent in England, and one which doubtless has diminished 
the resources of the Society, to suppose that the labours of our clergy 
are not of a missionary character. In the neighbourhood of the towns 
there are settlements which cannot be visited with effect, unless the 
missionary is ready to endure ail the toils and privations to which pri- 
mitive professors were subject. ‘Those whom they visit are often as: 
much without God in the world, as the remote tribes who have never 
heard the sounds of salvation.”—As a proof of the happy results with 
which these visits have been. blessed, and of the value attached to the 
services of the missionaries, the Committee beg to bring under the 
notice of the meeting the instance of Sherbrooke, a new settlement of 
disbanded soldiers, in the midst of a forest, accessible only by a horse 
road, and visited once in every month by the missionary resident at 
Chester, from which it is distant twenty miles. ‘* Here,” says the 
Bishop, “ 1 was greatly surprised and gratified at the rapid improvement 
which in ten years had formed this place into a beautiful settlements 
When Mr. Shreve first proposed the building of a church here, a few 
years ago, | considered the the attempt romantic, and, fearing a totak 
failure, 1 discouraged the undertaking. He was however better ace 
quainied with the zeal of these poor settlers, and persevered. He ob+ 
tained fifty pounds from Sir John Sherbrooke, whose name the settle- 
ment bears; the Society was pleased to add another fifty pounds, and 
as soon as Sir James Kempt received a favourable report from me, 
His Excellency allotted another fifty pounds, The result is, an uncom- 
monly neat church, beautifully situated on a hill that overlooks a fine 
lake, and completely finished and painted, with the exception of the 
pews, which are yet to be made. I left the place highly gratified with 
the good principle which was manifested. Nor was it possible to re- 
flect, without much feeling, that this scene of civilization, and religious 
as well as natural improvement, was only ten years ago a trackless 
wilderness.” 

Throughout the diocese the number of persons confirmed amounted 
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to four thousand three hundred and sixty-seven. The Bishop traversed, 
by sea and Jand, five thousand miles. er churches were con- 
secrated, and arrangements were made for the erection of many 
more, 

The National Schools at Halifax and St. John’s, under the protection 
of the Society, continue to flourish, and afford ample proofs of the 
excellence of the system. Numerous masters have received instruction 
in these central establishments, and are introducing this powerful in- 
strument of education with success into the most remote parts of the 
colonies. 

The Reports made to the Society of the state of religion in New- 
foundland are as satisfactory as the limited means which they have had it 
m their power to emplvy in that island would allow them to expect. 
In the course of last summer, Archdeacon Costar visited most of the 
Missionary stations, and beheld the happy effects of a regular ministry ; 
not confined to those stations, but extended also to other and distant 
places, where the people, encouraged by the hope of an occasional 
visit from a Missionary, had made the greatest personal exertions, and 
| pecuniary sacrifices, for the erection of places of worship. Still the 
4 inadequacy of the present religious establishments to the necessities of 

a seattered population is severely felt: and the only remedy for it 

, within the reach of the Society is found in the services of lay readers, 
42 a useful and respectable class of men, who frequently unite to this 
‘ , character the office of schoolmaster. 
4 The Bishop's full occupation elsewhere prevented him from visiting 
2: Newfoundland during the last season: but the blessing of God will, it 
ce is hoped, enable him this year to realize his attention of er ne in- 


— 


L pr specting this important part of his jurisdiction, and particularly of in- 
a | stituting a careful inquiry into the state of the Society’s school. 
a. In their notice of the Diocese of Quebec, your Committee are com- 
ve) lied to be very brief: but they regret this the less, inasmuch as what 
a 1as been observed of the adjoining diocese, is generally applicable to 
Te this ; and for particular information they must again refer to the docu- 
7s. ments which will be printed for general circulation. Animated by 
ie a kindred spirit with that of his brother Bishop, Dr. Stewart has, during 
the last summer, visited a great part of the two extensive provinces 
under his charge; and has entered into a close, and, under all the cit- 
cumstances, a very satisfactory examination of their religious state. 
‘The number of candidates for confirmation, when compared with that 
of the Protestant inhabitants, attests at once the good disposition of the 
people, and the fidelity of their spiritual guides. , 

A considerable accession, it will be found, has been recently made to 
the Missionary establishment in these provinces ; but it must not be con- 
cealed, that a much greater addition is rendered necessary by the rapid 
increase of the population; an addition unhappily beyond the reach of 
the Society's resources to command. ‘This is a matter of special im- 
portance at the present time, when a plan for emigration, upon a large 
scale, to the British colonies, particularly the Canadas, is known to be 
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under the consideration of Parliament. However wise, and even ne- 
cessary, such a measure may be, with reference to objects of a merely 
temporal and political nature, yet, when regarded in a religious oe of 
view, how defective, or worse than defective, must it appear, if unac- 
companied by a corresponding provision for the spiritual necessities of 
the emigrants! How pitiable must be the condition of those séttlers, 
who, by their removal from their native land, are atonce cut off from 
access to that sound religious instruction of which they have never 
known the want before; and from the use of those divine ordinances, 
which they have long been accustomed to vencrate, as the means of 
grace, and the sources of comfort! To prevent an evil so grievous, 
the Society will feel itself bound to employ all the means in its 
power, as well by appeals to public benevolence as by representations 
to His Majesty's Government. There is room indeed for hoping that 
_the provision, which was made more than thirty years ago, by a reserve 
of lands for the maintenance of an adequate religious establishment in 
the Canadas,—but which has hitherto, from the peculiar circumstances of — 
that country, been of little use,—will, at no very distant period, become 

available to the accomplishment of the charitable purpose for which it 

was granted. But in how great a degree will that purpose be frus- 

trated, if, in the mean time, the “ people are destroyed for lack of 

knowledge,” and their offspring suffered to grow up in a state of moral 

and religious darkness ; without any principle of godliness to control 

the vicious propensities of nature: without any light from heaven “ to 

guide their feet into the way of peace !” 

The Committee cannot close their report upon this division of the 
Society's operations, without expressing their earnest hope, that, though 
it records only the quiet course of a regularly-flowing beneficence ; 
though it commemorates no planting of the cross on ground entirely 
new, and scarce any triumph of the Gospel over professed heathenism’; 
it will not on that account be deemed the less interesting or important. 
They trust it will never be forgotten, that the first obligation of Chris- 
tian benevolence is to administer to the necessities of Christians ; and 
that to prevent those who have once been “ of the household of faith” 
from becoming again “strangers to the covenant of promise,” is a work 
by no means less charitable or momentous than to bring new converts 
within the pale of the Gospel. And they beg it may be considered, 
how heavy a reproach the Society would incur,—if—until others. take 
this work out of their hands—they should withdraw their aid from those 
poor Transatlantic colonists, who have long been accustomed to receive 
it with a thankfulness not to be described; and should leave them to 
fall a prey to atheism or infidelity, to be enslaved by superstition, or 
bewildered by fanaticism. 

In turning to the affairs of India, your Committee cannot but again 
advert, with feelings of inexpressible regret, to the loss which this So-~ 
ciety and the whole Christian world has sustained by the death of Bishop 
Heber. To delineate the character of that accomplished prelate, and to 
record his short but brilliant career as Governor of the Indian Church, 
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will become in after-times the province of the historian. On this fertile 
and extensive field your Committee will not presume to enter; bit 
they would ill discharge their duty on this occasion if they did not bear 
a cordial and grateful testimony to the value of the Bishop’s labours, 
All the energies of his mind were devoted to a single object. His 
learning, taste, and eloquence, his piety and zeal, and that peculiar ar. 
dour which marked bis character, were concentrated in the furtheranée 
of Christianity ; and every measure which appeared in his judgment 
conducive to that end was pursued in a spirit worthy of the Apostolic 
age. His name will be handed down to posterity, with that of his 
great predecessor, as one of the most distinguished in the annals of ‘the 
Christian Church. 

Bishop Heber addressed a most interesting letter to the Society about 
two months before his death, abounding with proofs of the unceasing 
interest which he took in its welfare. Among these the active part 
taken by him in the establishment of a District Committee at Calcutta, 
for promoting the general designs of the Society, holds a conspicuous 
place. The collection on that occasion amounted to thirteen thousand 
sicca rupees ; and as the Bishop had exhorted all the chaplains and mis- 
sionaries in the presidency and its provinces to preach in the Society's 
behalf, and bad also written to every individual of wealth and influenee 
to whom he could with any propriety address himself, he had every rea- 
son to hope that the funds might be increased. 

The Committee have peculiar pleasure in reporting the promising 
state of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; the course of lectures is regul 
pursued, and nothing can be more satisfactory than the progress of the 
students, nor more correct than their general deportment. ‘The prin- 
re continues to discharge the duties of his office with a zeal and 
diligence beyond all praise. Between him and those two eminent pre- 
lates whose loss the Indian Church deplores, the most perfect confidence 
subsisted ; both of them, in their correspondence with the Society, spoke 
of his talents, bis fearning, his piety, and his judgment, in terms of the 
highest respect and regard. And when we consider, in how great 4 
degree the prosperity and efficiency of an infant Missionary College 
must depend upon the character and conduct of its first head, it will ap- 
pear that the Society has great reason to look back with satisfaction up- 
on the choice which consigned the government of Bishop’s College to 
the care of Dr. Mill. 

Nor has the Society been less happy in the selection of the professors. 
The reports received from these gentlemen exhibit their abilities and 
assiduity, in the most favourable light, and afford the clearest evidence 
that the institution is (to the extent of its present means,) in full ac- 
tivity and usefulness. But the same documents show too plainly the 
insutliciency of those means, and the absolute necessity of increased as- 
sistance from the public, to enable the Society to meet the heavy charges 
which they are about to incur by a very considerable enlargement of its 
buildings. 

The committee have, however, great pleasure in announcing that the 
amount of subscriptions to the funds of the college which have lately 
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been mace in the three presidencies evinces a rapidly increasing interest 
in the welfare of the institution. , 
That the college would eventually obtain the hearty support of the 
an inhabitants of India, the Society never doubted ; but they 
have recently learned, with a satisfaction not unmixed with surprise, that 
a Hindoo gentleman has become an annual subscriber to the collége to 
the amount of four hundred rupees, a circumstance which they hail as a 
symptom of the decline of native prejudice, and an omen of co-operation 
from a quarter to which the most sanguine mind would hardly have 
ventured to look for aid. 
. Still, however, the main support of the institution must be derived 
from Europe. Not less than three thousand pounds would be required 
to complete the buildings, even on the present scale ; and as the Society 
has resolved to enlarge the college, a much greater expenditure must be 
-contemplated : to this point your committee are most anxious to call the 
attention of the public. Bishop Heber has expressly said (and his state- 
ment is amply confirmed by the principal of the college,) that the 
“ same establishment which now serves for ten pupils, may without any 
material increase of expense serve for many more than the building 
will now hold.” The hall, the chapel, the library, and the printing 
house are already on such a scale as would do no discredit to an 
European university. There are three professors and five native teachers ; 


an establishment abundantly sufficient for the education of forty students. 


“ And if,” adds the Bishop, ‘ we had any thing like that number, the 
endowments or monthly payments of each particular student would far 
more than make up for the increased expense which bis diet and clothing 
would bring upon us, while the college would present a spectacle illus- 
trious to Asia and to the world; and the talents and the distinguished 
learning of the professors whom the Society has sent, would make them- 
selves felt in their effects, | will not say from the Indus to the Ganges, 
but, as appearances now indicate, from Jerusalem to the farthest limits 
to which British arms, or commerce, or enterprise, have made the East 
accessible to 

“The value of the College has been so justly appreciated in the 
island of Ceylon, that a sum of six hundred pounds has already been 
raised in that poor colony for the purpose of founding a Cingalese exbi- 


bition. It is intended that the student who may be appointed to this 


exhibition, should qualify himself for holy orders as one of his Majesty's 
Colonial chaplains, and should at the same time act as a teacher of the 
Cingalese language to such students as might be destined to supply the 
mission in that country. ‘This measure originated with Bishop Heber, 
and was, in his opinion, the most likely method of raising up by degrees 
a body of well-educated parochial clergy from among the Cingalese and 
Tamul teachers in that part of his diocese. 

‘ It is, perhaps, well known to the Society, that there is a large and 
wealthy population of Armenian Christians scattered through the mer- 
cantile cities of the east, and in general very advantageously distinguished 
by their moral and religious habits. To supply the spiritual wants of 
these communities, and to collect the alms by which the Mother Churches 
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in their own country are in a great degree supported, the patriarchs of 
Jerusalem send round from time to time some of their sellbeiens with 


commissions not very unlike those borne by the nuntios of the court of 

Rome. a Heber met with three of those itinerant prelates in dif- 

ferent parts of India: they had the appearance and reputation of 

and humble men, and were extremely well disposed, like the majority of 

their clergy and laity, to think favourably of the doctrine and ritual of 

the English Church. One of them consigned to the Bishop's care a 

very promising young man, Mesrop David by name, who was a relation 

of his own, and a deacon in attendance on himself, being anxious to ob- | 

tain for him the advantage of education at Bishop's College, in the Eng- : 
| 


lish language and in western literature. The Bishop, with the concur- 
rence of the College Council, very readily accepted the charge. He was 
sensible, indeed, that the admission of such an inmate was not then 
strictly regular : but he thought that it would tend to “ make the Ma- 
layalim youth desirous of the same advantages, and that it would con- 
duce to the honour of the English Church, and to the general interests of 
Christianity.” So completely does the Society concur in this opinion, 
that it has not only sanctioned the admission of this Armenian deacon, 
but has resolved to receive into the college in future, as foundation 
scholars, two students in divinity, being members of foreign episcopal 
Churches not in subordination to the See of Rome. 

** The means of doing this have been furnished by a donation of two 
thousand pounds from the venerable Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in addition to its original grant of five thousand pounds to- 
wards the building of the College, and a further sum of six thousand 
pounds for the foundation of five scholarships, to be named after its first 
visitor, Bishop Middleton, and for the support of a Tamul teacher, with 

ial reference to the Missions of Southern India. 

** Nor can the Committee pass over in silence the munificent assistance 
which other Societies have afforded to this institution. The Church 
Missionary Society having in the first instance contributed five thousand 
pounds to the building, has made two subsequent grants of one thousand 
pounds each, and has recently expressed its intention of contributing an- 
nually to the same amount. Assistance has also been afforded the 
College by the British and Foreign Bible Society, by a liberal grant of 
two thousand pounds, to be expended in the translation and distribution 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

“The proceedings of the Society’s Missionaries in India k 
with the expeetations held out in the last report. The Bishop paid 
visit to Chinsurah, and was abundantly gratified by My. Morton's dili- 
gence, and by the encouraging aspect of affairs in that station. 

** Mr. Tweddle succeeds Mr. Morton at Tallygunge ; but the Bishop 
was purposing to remove him to a more important sphere of action 
among the Garrows, a numerous and warlike race of ians, who 
inhabit the mountains between Assam and the eastern provinces of 
Bengal ‘Their ferocity has been so far subdued by the power of the 
British arms, and order is so maintained by the firmness and ability of 
Mr. Scott, the political agent at Assam, that a Missionary may now 
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reside in safety among them. They are anxious to acquire the. habits 
and arts of their conquerors, and, being free from the prejudice of caste, 
they seem to present a very promising field for the labours of an active 

“ Of Mr. Christian's exertions a ts at Bhaga » very ens 
couraging reports have been He has lately 
laborious journey among the Paharree tribes, in the course of which he 
was exposed to great hardship and personal danger. He might. have 
performed the journey with greater ease and security by accompanying 
the collector of the district. But in ‘ the modest and disinterested 
spirit which forms a somaginnons part of his character, he declined the. 
offer, apprehending that the bustle and le attending an official 
gress would interfere with his means of obtaining access to the people, 
and with the discharge of those lowly duties to which he had devoted 
himself,’ 

‘* Such is Bishop Heber's testimony to the character of Mr. Christian : 
and Professor Craven speaks of him in the following passage, as one of 
the most efficient Missionaries in India. ‘That we have accomplished 
nothing hitherto in the way of conversion calculated to satisfy the ex 
tations of unbounded zeal, which, intent only on the object, overlooks 
the impediments in the way of its accomplishment, will not appear sur- 
prising to the Society I have the happiness to serve, who can discern 
between the soberness of truth and: the mere creations of a distempered 
imagination, Yet, whatever is possible, under the blessing of God, to 
humble piety and unremitting zeal, guided by discretion, is now at- 
tempted by one of the Society's Missionaries, Mr. Christian, who is at 
present among the Paharrees, or mountain tribes near Ragmahle.’ 

“ The Committee will now advert to the interesting accounts whiclt 
have been received of the state of those ancient Missions in the south of 
India, the care of which has been transferred to this Society by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. | 

‘« These Missions were visited by the late Bishop Heber, immediately 
before his death, and his opinion of their present state, together with 
many important suggestions for their extension and improvement, has 
been communicated to the Society by his Lordship’s domestic chaplain, 
the Rev. T. Robinson. ‘At Vepery,’ says that gentleman, ‘ the Bi 
visited the Missionary establishment, examined all the schools, and ad- - 
dressed the children and other Christians who were assembled. His Lord 
ship's sentiments respecting the general conduct of that Mission, and his 
admiration of the order and arrangement that prevailed there, under those 
venerable and excellent men, Dr. Rotter and Mr. Haubroe, who preside 
over it, were pulflicly expressed at a meeting of the District Committee, 
previously to his departure from Madras. He had at that time, though 
he had visited several native congregations in the north of India and 
Ceylon, seen nothing that gave him so much pleasure, or that appeared 
to hins so full of hope. ' 

“ Upon his arrival at sony 4 the Mission and for a long time the 
residence of Swartz, Bishop Heber spoke in still stronger terms of the 
effects produced by the labours of that venerable man and his successors. 
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Again and again he said ‘ here is the strength of the Christian cause in 
India ; it would indeed be a grievous and heavy sin, if England and all 
the agents of its bounty do not nourish and support these churches.’ 

‘* Great progress has been recently made in translating the Scriptures 
and Liturgy into the oriental languages. Mr. Robinson, the late Bishop's 
chaplain, is proceeding with his Persian translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, a task for which he is eminently qualified, and has already com- 
pleted the Pentateuch. With a view to facilitate this work he has been 
par to reside in Bishop's College ; and the Supreme Government 

appointed him to a chaplaincy in the Presidency of Bengal. An 
Armenian version of the Liturgy of the Church of England has also 
been executed by Mr. Ardale, which is under the revision of competent 
persons, some of them men of dignity and station in the Armenian 
Church. ‘There is therefore every reason to hope that a faithful transla- 
tion of our Liturgy, in this venerable language of eastern Christendom, 
will soon issue from the College press. It may be interesting to this 
meeting to be informed, that it was the intention of Bishop Heber, had 
it pleased Providence to spare his life, to have enriched this publication 
with a brief history of the Church of England. 

‘“* A favourable report has been received of the state of the Society's 
schools in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; a most important feature of 
the system, by which the knowledge of true religion is to be imparted to 
5 the people of India, Sixteen schools are supported in that district, con- 
| taining 1250 native boys, ‘ who are receiving from the Society the bless- 
ings of education, and imbibing principles of order and morality.’ 

** * These boys, in quickness of apprehension and facility in Lcoriatigs 
would not suffer from comparison with boys of the same age in Europe. 
Added to this, there is in them a readiness and even desire to be in- 
structed beyond what is commonly found in our own country. Besides 
the usual class books, others of a religious nature are read in the schools ; 
in particular, Watts s Catechism, and Selections from the Bible in Ben- 
gilli and English. ‘Though books of the latter character were formerly 
received with considerable caution and dislike, there is now not the 
slightest objection to the perusal of them. How encouraging is the 
knowledge of this fact, when it is remembered that not many years 
ago, it was scarcely possible to persuade the natives to send their chil- 
dren to school to be instructed even ou their own plan! It is some- 
what remarkable, that a large portion of the boys who attend these 
schools, are the sons of Mussulman parents, though the language exclu- 
sively taught there is Bengalli, the vernacular tongue of the Hindus. 
Some few of the older boys are instructed in English, which language 
there is a prevailing desire to learn; but the privilege of being taught it — 
is usually beld out as an encouragement and reward to industry and good 
conduct. The monthly expense of supporting all these schools is about 
six hundred sicca rupees. 

“* An attempt has beeu made to establish schools for girls, which 
has been attended with success. A few have been collected at each 
school, which, considering the state of bondage in which females aré 
held in India, and the saperstitious objections which exist to giving 
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them instruction, holds out the most flattering encouragement for future 
times.’ 

‘ Professor Craven expresses his regret, that, from the want of Mis- 
sionaries, the Cossipore circle of schools is of necessity placed under the 
care of alayman. ‘ The ministers of religion,’ he says, ‘ are regarded 
by the lower order of people with superstitious reverence,’ and cotise- 
quently the work of education among them, if conducted solely by lay- 
men, is deficient in one main principle of success. It is deeply to be 
lamented that the Society is not able to place a Missionary wherever his 
services may be required. 

“ In conclusion: the Committee would again earnestly entreat the 
attention of the public to the documents, particularly the letters, which 
will be capes to this report. ‘The claims of the Society upon every 
one who has the cause of religion at heart, and especially upon the 
~ members of the Church of England, are of such a kind, that to be-ad- 
mitted they need only be understood. If, on the one hand, the commu- 
nication of Gospel light to those who are walking in darkness and the 
shadow of death, and, on the other, the conversion of nominal into real 
believers, be objects worthy of Christian zeal and Christian liberality ; 
if the doctrines and worship of our Church be dear to those who have 
been trained up in them from their earliest years ; if from those to whom 
much has been given, much will also be required ; and if this country, 
above all others, has reason to rejoice in the perfect law of liberty, with 
all its privileges, and aids, and means of grace; then surely from this 
country may a Society such as this expect to receive uot languid, and 
scanty, and partial, but cordial, and bountiful, and general support.” 


NO. 1827. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM APRIL TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE. 


CANTERBURY. 


PREFERRED. 


The Rev. John Russell, D.D. Head 
Master of the Charter-House, to a Pre- 
bend in the Cathedral Church ; Patron, 
the King. 

The Rev. John Nance, D.D. late Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford, to hold the 
Rectory of Hope, with the Rectory of Old 
Romney, both in the county of Kent, by 
Dispensation. 

The Rev. G. Rashleigh, M.A. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Vicar of Horton Kirby, 
Keut, to the Rectory of Lower Hardres, 
in that county; Patron, the Lord Chan. 
cellor Eldon. 

The Rev. Mr. Horne, to the Rectory 


of Hotham; Patron, the Lord Chancel- 
lor. 


YORK. 


PREFERRED. 


The Rev. Leveson V. Vernon, Rector 
of Stokesley, to be Chancellor of the Ca- 
thedral Church of York; Patron, the 
Archbishop, 

The Rev. Charles Musgrave, M.A, to 
the Vicarage of Halifax, Yorkshire, and the 
Rev. Mr. Bull, of Sheffield, to the Perpe- 
tual Curacy of Sowerby, in that parish. 

The Rev. Walter Levett, M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to the Sub-Dean- 
ery of York Cathedral ; Patron, the Arch- 
bishop. 

The Rev. Charles Johnstone, to the 
Vicarage of Feliskirk, in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire ; Patron, the Archbi- 


shop. 
The Rev. J. Dodsworth, B.A. to the 


Chapelry of Roundhay, near Leeds ; Pa- 
tron, S. Nicholson, Esq. 

The Rev. Henry Arthur Beckwith, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Michael-le-Belfry, and 
of the Minster, York, to the Vicarage of 
Collingham, in the said county ; Patroness, 
Mrs. Wheeler, of Ledstone Hall, York- 
shire. 

The Rev. John Thomas Becher, M.A. 
Prebendary of Southwell, to the Vicarage 
of Farnsfield, Notts. 

The Rev. H. J. Ridley, M.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Prebendary of Bristol, 
to the Rectory of Kirkby Underdale, 


Yorkshire ; Patron, the Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. J. Dransfield, to Elizabeth 
Robinson, eldest daughter of Mr. Alder- 
man Sheardown, of Doncaster. 

The Rev. E. Elliott, Vicar of Tuxford, 
Notts, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of John King, Esq. of pc Sussex. 

The Rev. Charles Wasteneys Eyre, M.A. 
of Brasennose College, Oxford, Rector of 
Carlton, Notts, to Lucy Dorothy, young- 
est daughter of the late J. R. Foulis, Esq. 
of Buckton and Hesterton, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. Charles Dodgson, M.A. Stv- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, to Frances 
Jane, second daughter of Charles Lut- 
— Esq. Collector of the Customs, 

ull, 

The Rev. W. Vernon, of Grindleton, 
to Elizabeth, third daughter of Mr. John 
Raven, of St. Germains, Norwich. 

The Rev. C. A. Binns, of Malton, to 
Margaret, only child of Mr. Wildon, of 
Farfield House, Howsham, Yorkshire. 
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Dioceses of London— Durham. 


DECEASED, 


The Rev. John Stoddart, for more than 
$0 years Head Master of the Grammar 
School, and nine years Curate of All 
Saints and Abingdon, Northampton- 
shire. 

In his 83d year, the Rev. Joshua Flint, 
more than half a century Vicar of Clarbo- 
rough, Notts. 

The Rev. Henry Forster Mills, M.A. 
Chancellor of the Cathedral Church. of 
York, and Prebendary of Southwell. 

The Rev. George Briggs, of Bootham, 
York. 

_ Aged 77, the Rev. John Mounsey, 50 
a Curate of Staunton, near Newark, 
otts. 

The Rev. Joseph Wilkinson, Perpetual 
Curate of Upleathem, in Cleveland, 


LONDON. 


PREFERRED. 


The Rev. George Swayne, jun. D.D, late 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Hockley, to hold the Vicarage of 
South Bemfleet, both in Essex, by Dis- 
pensation, 

The Rev. Paul Saumarez, to the Living 
of Great Easton, Essex. 

The Rev. E. R. Benyon, A.B. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to the Living 
of Downham, Essex. 

The Rev. Thomas Henry Elwin, M.A. 
to the Rectory of East Barnet, Hertford- 
shire; Patron, the King. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. Henry Cockerell, A.B. of 
Trinity College, Oxford, youngest son of 
Samuel Pepys Cockerill, Esq. of West- 
bourne, to Blizabeth, second daughter of 
J. J. Tuffnell, Esq. of Langleys, Essex. 

The Rev. George Darby St. Quintin, 
to Georgiana Henrietta Louisa, second 
daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Gerald 
Wellesley, D.D. 
_ The Rev. Richard Marsh White, M.A. 
to Anna, second daughter of the Rev. 
William Sadler, of Great Horkesley. 

The Rev. S. Dunn, M.A. Curate of 
Amwell, Herts, to Marianne, fourth 
daughter of the late Mr. E. Argles, of 
Maidstone. 

The Rev. W. Woolhouse Robinson, 
B.A. Curate of Rochford, late of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Catherine, 
daughter of the late Joseph Sweeting, 
Esq. of Stogursey, near Bridgewater. 

The Rev. James Dean, of Norfolk- 
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street, London, to Charlotte Crooks, of 
Denmark Hill, Camberwell. 

Rev. Francis Thomas Atwood, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Hammersmith, to 
Lucy, voungest daughter of David How- 
ard, Esq. late of Jewry Street, London, | 

At St. Alphage’s, the Revi R. Watts, 
jun. of Lincoln College, Oxford, to Pauli- 
na, youngest daughter of the late TI. Smith, 
Esq. of the Chapter-house, St. Paul’s. 

The Rev. James Endell Tylor, Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and Rector of 
St. Giles’s in the Fields, London, to Eli- 
zabeth Ann, eldest daughter of the late G. 
Griffin, Esq. of Newton House, Mon- 
mouthshire, 


DECEASED. 


In Thornhaugh Street, London, after a 
short illness, the Rev. W. Storr, Master 
of the Grammar School, Thetford. 

At the Rectory, West Hackney, the 
Rev. George Paroissien, M.A. Rector of 
that parish. 

Aged 90, the Rev. Francis Stanley, 
Vicar of North Weald, Essex, and late 
Rector of Eastwick, Herts. 

At Great Warley, Essex, aged 37, the 
Rev. Richard Wager Allix, B.D. Rector 
of that parish, and formerly Fellow of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge, B.A., 1811, 
M.A. 1814, B.D. 1821. The Rectory is 
in the Patronage of the Master and Fel- 
lows of that society. 

The Rev. D. W. Garrow, D.D. Rector 
of East Barnet, Herts. 

The Rev. Rd. Hoblyn, formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, on the Blundell 
Foundation, Rector of St. Laurence Newl, 
and of All Saints, Colchester, in the 
county of Essex. 

The Rev. Arthur Wm. Trollope, D.D. 
late Upper Grammar Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, and Rector of Colne Engaine, - 
Essex. 

Aged 64, the Rev. Wm. Whinfield, 
B.D. Vicar of Ramsey and Dovercourt- 
cum-Harwich, Domestic Chaplain to his 
Grace the Duke of Manchester, and 
Chaplain to the Hon. East [ndia Com- 

any’s Factory at Fort Marlborough, 
sland of Sumatra. 


DURHAM, 


PREFERRED. 


The Right Rev. John Banks Jenkinson, 
D.D. Bishop of St. David's, to the Dean- 
ery of Durham; Patron, the ~~ 

The Rev. John Leach, to the Living of 
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Tweedmouth ; Patrons, the Dean and 
Chapter of Durhawn, 

The Rev. Wm. Hewitt, to the Living 
of Ancroft; Patrons, the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durham. 

The Rev. J. Allgood, to the Vicarage 
of Felton; Patron, the Lord Chancellor, 

The Hon. G. V. Wellesley, D.D. Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul's, to the Preben- 
dal Stall in the Cathedral Church vacant 
through the promotion of the Bishop of 
St. David’s to the Deanery; Patron, the 
King. 


DECEASED, 


The Rev. Wm. Raws, late Head Mas- 
ter of the Kepier Grammar School, Hough- 


A ton-le Spring, Durham. 

The Rev. Richard Wallis, Vicar of 

> Seaham, and Perpetual Curate of South 

Shields, and Blauchford. 

WINCHESTER. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. T. Shepherd, to the Rectory 
of Cruxeaston, Hants; Patron, R. G. 
Temple, Esq. 

The Rev. George Darby St. Quintin, 
to the Rectory of Broughton, with Cha- 

1 of Bossington annexed, in Hants ; 
Arabella St. Quintin. 

The Rev. Wm. Norris, M.A. has (on 
his own petition,) been instituted to the 
Rectory of Warblington, Hants. 

The Rev. George Deane, M.A. of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Bighton, Hants; Patron, the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev, George Farley, M.A. of 
Woking, to Maria, only daughter of the 
late Richard Thomas, Esq. of the Strand. 

The Rev. J. B. Bristowe, of Ringwood, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. Rid- 
out, of the place. 

The Rev. William Mayd, Vicar of 
Ewell, Surrey, to Emily Matilda, eldest 
daughter of J. K. Jardine, Esq. of 
Winxve, 

DECEASED. 

The Rev. A. Kesterman, M.A. Rector 

of Bermondsey, Surrey, aged 65. 


ST. ASAPH. 


DECEASED. 
Aged 62, the Rev. Hugh Thomas, 
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M.A. of Jesus College, Oxford, and Ree- 
tur of Penegoes, Montgomeryshire, 


BATH AND WELLS. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. W. Hutcheson, M.A, of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Ubley ; Patron, the Earl of Eldon. 

The Rev. J. Kempthorne, B.A. to the 
Vicarage of Wedmore, Somersetshire ; 
Patron, the Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells. 

The Rev. C. R. Smith, M.A, to the 
Perpetual and augmented Curacy of Wi- 
thiel Florey, Somersetshire ; Patron, Sir 
T. Lethbridge, Bart, M.P. 


ORDAINED. 


On Sunday, April 15th, in the Chaper 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, with- 
in the Palace at Wells, by the Lord Bi- 
shop. 


DEACONS. 


William Gardiner, B.A. Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Stephen Morgan White, St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 

Jobn Danbury, B.A. Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

John Horndon, M.A. Exeter College; 
Oxtord, 

Bedford Kenyon, B.A. St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. 

Richard Humphry Hill, B.A. St John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Lovell Bluett, B.A. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


William Clark, B.A. Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 

Edward Harbin, B.A, Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William Francis Chilcott, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

John Kempthorne, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles Paul, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

William Tiptaft, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Stephen Donne, B.A, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. Rich, Hill, to Frances Anna, 
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youngest daughter of the late James Ben- 
nett, Esq. of Cadbury House, Somerset. 

The Rev. John Hopkins Bradney, M.A. 
of Hurcot, Somerset, to Mary, third 
daughter of the late Rev, J. Preston, of 
Flasby Hall, in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

The Rev. Charles Paul, of White Lack- 
ington, Somersetshire, to Frances Kegan, 
third daughter of the late Jobn Horue, 
Esq. 

The Rev. Walter Burton Leach, B.A. 
of Wadham College, Oxford, eldest son of 
Robert Leach, Esq. of Sutton Montis, to 
Miss Jane Bowden, of Chilthorne Domer, 
Somersctshire. 


DECEASED. 


Tn the 67th year of his age, the Rev, 
W. Moody, of Dothonpan House, Wilts. 

Aged 57, the Rev. Thomas ‘Tucker, 
Rector of Kingsdon, in the County of So- 
merset, 


BRISTOL. 


MARRIED, 


The Rev. Henry Mair, of Grosvenor 
Cottage, Bristol, to Elizabeth Matravers, 
eldest daughter of Thomas White, Esq. 
Lower Crescent, Clifton. 

The Rev. W. Thompson, Vicar of Hal- 
stock, Dorset, to Eliza, third daughter of 
the late Thomas Palk, Esq. of Edgbaston, 
Warwick, 


CARLISLE. 
DECEASED. 


The Rev. John Fisher, 50 years Vicar 
of Kirk Oswald, Cumberland. 

The Rev. Charles Anson, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle, and Rector of Lyng 
and Mautby, Norfolk. 


CHESTER. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. G. S. Weidemann, late Curate 
of Hessle, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Paul’s Church, Preston, Lancashire, on 
the nomination of the Rev. R. C. Wilson, 
Vicar. 

The Rev. R. Lowther, to the Parish 
Church of Muker, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. T. Byeth, M.A. of Magda- 
lene Hall, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
James’s, Latchford, Cheshire. 

The Rev. W. Harrison, Master of the 
King’s School, Chester, to be a Minor 
Canon in the Cathedral, 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. William Henry Prescot, M.A. 
of Brasennose College, Oxford, and of 
Field House, near Chester, to Ann 
Thearsby, second daughter of the late 
Johu Yate, Esq. of Norwich. 


DECEASED. 


At the Parsonage House, Gosforth, 
Cumberland, the Rev. H. Bragge, Rector 
of that parish, aged 49, 

At Clapham, the Rev. John Haddon 
Hindley, Chaplain of the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, 


CHICHESTER. 
PREFERRED, 


The Rev. Thomas Baker, Rector of 
Stanmer-cum- Falmer, Sussex, to be a Ca- 
non Residentiary of the Cathedral. 

The Rev. Jacob George Wreuch, 
D.C.L. F.S.A. to the Vicarage of Sale- 
hursh, Sussex, in the Patronage of J. G. 
Wrench, Esq. 


MARRIED, 
The Rev. Gilbert Alder, B.C.L. of Little 
Hampton, Sussex, to Elizabeth, third 


daughter of Peter Davy, Esq. of Cham- 
pion Hill, Surrey. 


ST. DAVID'S. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. T. Stacey, M.A. to the Living 
of Gilligaer, Glamorganshire ; Patron, the 
Marquis of Bute. : 

The Rev. John Harries, Rector of Llan- 
thetty, Brecon, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire. 

The Rev. George Harris, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of Caerfeehell, in the Cathedral, 


and Rector of Nolton, Pembrokeshire, to_ 


the Rectory of Letterston, Pembrokeshire ; 
Patron, the King. | 
~ The Rev. John Hughes, Curate of Llan- 
badarn-vawr, Cardiganshire, to the Per- 
petual Curacy of St. Michael, Aberyst- 
with. 
MARRIED. 

The Rev. W. Morgan, B.D, Vicar of 

Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, to Martha 


Frances, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 


G. Buckstone, of Ashbourne. 


DECEASED. 


Aged 65, the Rev. James Jones, late of 
Caer-cady House, and many years Rector 
of Galligaer, Glamorganshire. 
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At Nant, near Carmarthan, the Rev. 
John Jones, Vicar of Liangunnor. 


ELY. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. T. Bradburne, M.A. Fellow 
of Christ College, Cambridge, to the Rec- 
tory of Toft, with the Vicarage of Calde- 
cott annexed, Cambridgeshire. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Ely 
has appointed the Rev. Professor Schole- 
field, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
his Official, in the room of the Rev. T. W. 
Hornbuckle, 

The Rev. William Crawley Leach, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
be a Minor Canon and Precentor of the 
Cathedral; Patrons, the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Ely. 


ORDAINED. 


By the Lord Bishop, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, on Trinity Sunday. 


DFACONS. 


Sanderson Tennant, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege. 
» oe Howard Marsden, B.A, St. John’s 
College. 

William Blackstone Rennell, M.A. 
King's College. 

Robert Willis, B.A. Caius College. 
John Graham, B.A. Queen's College. 
Stones Rusby, M.A. Catherine 

all. 

Henry Cape, B.A. Caius College. 

Samuel Wilkes Ward, B.A, Magdalene 
College. 

Thomas Grainger Hall, M.A. Magda- 
lene College. 

John Henry Pooley, B.A. St. John’s 
College. 

William Hill Tocker, B.A. King’s Col- 
lege. 

William Gifford Cookesley, B.A. King’s 
College. 

James Caulfield 
John's College. 

James Legrew Hesse, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxterd. 

Altred John Sandilands. Literate. 

From the Bishop of Durham. 

Richard Antram, B.A. Queen's Col-) 
lege, Oxford. 

Giles Pugh, B.A. Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 

Thomas Fitzherbert, B.A. Queen's 
College. 

From the Bishop of Bristol. 


Browne, B.A. St. 
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PRIESTS. 


Coppinger Henry Gooch, M.A. Corpus 
Christi College. 

John Shaw, B.A. Jesus College. 

John Fernie, B.A. Caius College. 

John William Gleadall, M.A. Catherine 
Hall. 

Thomas Kirchever Arnold, B.A. Trinity 
College. 

Alexander Malcolm Wale, M.A. St. 
John’s College. 

Fitzgerald Wintour, B.A. Magdalene 
College. 

William Spencer Harris Braham, B.A. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

William Polwhele, B.A. Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

Frederick Smith, B.A. St, Peter's Col- 
lege. 

Oswald Joseph Cresswell, M.A. Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. 

Robert Downes, M.A. St. John’s Col- 


lege. 
From the Bishop of Durham. j 
William Churchill, B.A. Worcester) 
College, Oxford. 
J. Artes La Frobe, B.A. St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. > 
Carr John Glyn, B.A. Christ Church, }, 
Oxford. 
From the Bishop of Bristol. 7 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. Thos. Waldron Hornbuckle, 
B.D. President and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of “oe 
hurst, Kent, and Vicar of Madingley, 
Cambridgeshire, to Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of Robert Whincup, Esq. Town-Clerk 
of Lynn. 

The Rev. Charles Levingston, B.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Eliza- 
beth Woolhouse, daughter of the late Rev. 
R. G. Robinson, B.C.L. Vicar of Har- 
borne, Staffordshire. 

The Rev. Charles Jenkin, M.A. Bye 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
to Emily Martha, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Walker, Esq. of Barton Hall. 


DECEASED. 


Aged 76, the Rev. William Metcalfe. 
M.A. nearly 50 years junior Canon of Ely. 

In the 77th year of his age, the Rev. 
Henry Barham, M.A. late Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


EXETER. 


PREFERRED. 
The Rev. Samuel Lane, of Excter Col- 
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lege, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Holne, 
Devon. 

The Rev. James Carne, B.D. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of 
Charles, Plymouth. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. J. P. Carpenter, M.A. Rec- 
tor of South Sydenham, Devon, and Vicar 
of St. Clether, Cornwall, to Harriett Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
Garnier, of Rookesbury, Hants. 

The Rey. J. Garton, Curate of St. An- 
drew’s, Plymouth, to Mary Corrie, daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Robertson, of the 3d 
Battalion of Royal Scots. 

The Rev. F. G. Webber, of Lawwhitton, 
to Anne Maria, eldest daughter of Charles 
Woodby, Esq. of Lezant, Cornwall. 

The Rev. Henry Nicholls, Head Master 
of the Grammar School at Barnstaple, to 
Lucy, youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Cardew, of St. Erme, Cornwall. 

The Rev. W. B. Coham, of Coham, to 
A, M. Davie Bassett, eldest daughter 
of J. D. Bassett, Esq. of Watermouth, 
Devon. | 

The Rev. J. Knight, Rector of Petrock- 
stow, Devon, to Mary Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. J. Dovell, ob Shebbeare, in that 
County. 

The Rev. C. E. Band, Rector of Coombe 
Rawleigh, aud Sheldon, to Henrietta Mary 
Bourke, eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Fellowes, Vicar of Sidbury, Devon. 


DECEASED. 


In the 74th year of his age, the Rev. 
Dr. Hawker, Vicar of Charles, near Ply- 
mouth, 

Aged 72, the Rev. William Beauchamp, 
M.A. formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Rector of Sampford Courtenay, Devon. 


GLOUCESTER. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. J. Frederick Hone, B.A. of 
University College, Oxford, to the Vicar- 
age of Tirley, Gloucestershire ; Patron, the 
King. 

MARRIED. 

The Rev. Thomas Golightly, M.A. of 
Braseunose College, Oxford, and Rector 
of Boddington, Gloucestershire, to Fran- 


ces, daughter of Joseph Boydell, Esq. of 
Kilhendre, Sal 


Oo . 
The Rev. Richard Pontin, of St. 
George’s, Gloucestershire, to Mrs. 5. 
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Weston, widow of Mr. W. Weston, of 
Bitton, in that County. 


DECEASED. 


The Rev. William Beale, Vicar of 
Dymock, and for upwards of 2@ yen 
Curate of Newent. , | 

In the 85th year of his age, the Rev. 
Martin Barry, Vicar of Down Hatherley, 
and Perpetual Curate of St. Nicholas, 
Gloucester. 

The Rev, John Taylor, Rector of New- 


ington Bugpath, and of Owlpen, Glouces- 
tershire. 


HEREFORD. 


PREFERRED. 


The Rev. Samuel Maddock, M.A. of 
Brasennose College, Oxford, to the Rec- 
tory of Abdon, Salop; Patron, the Eafl 
of Pembroke. , 

The Rev. George Hall, M.A. has been 
instituted on his own presentation, as Pa- 
tron, to the Vicarage of Tenbury, Wor- 


cestershire, and the Rectory of Rochford, 
Herefordshire. | 


ORDAINED, 


On Sunday, June 3, by the Lord Bi- 
shop in the Chapel of Winchester College. 


DEACONS, 


William. Howard, New College, Ox- 
ford. 


William Tahourdin, B.A. New Col- 
Jege, Oxford. 

Thomas Prosser Williams, B.A. Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 

William Frederic Powell, B.A. St. Pe- 
ter’s College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Leveson Lane, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS, 


Rev. John Champneys Minchin, B.A. 
New College, Oxford. 

Rev. J. Hamme Underwood, M.A. 
Brasennose College, Oxford. 

Rev. William Thornes, B.A. Christ- 
church, Oxford, 


Rev. George Monnin B.A. Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. T. Taylor Lewis, of Aymestry, 
Hereford, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
James Penfold, Esq. of Cheam, Surrey. 

The Rev. Frederick Twisleton, B.C.L 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
Prebendary of Hereford, eldest son of the 
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NORWICH. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. W. Spencer, M.A. Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to the Rectory of Starston Norfolk. 
Patrons, the Earl of Suffolk and the Hon. 
H. Howard, of Greystoke. 

The Rev. W. Mayd, M.A. to the Rec- 
tory and Parish Church of Wethersfield, 
Sutfolk; Patron, G. T. W. H. Duffield, of 
Marcham Park, Berks, Esq. 

The Rev. G. Montagu, B.A. to the 
Rectory of South Pickenham, Norfolk; 
Patrou, W. L. Wiggett Chute, Esq. 

The Rev. G, F. Favel, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Great Fakenham, Suffolk ; Pa- 
tron, the Duke of Grafton. 

The Rev. Jonathan Chase Matchett, 
M.A, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
to the Vicarage of Catton, Norfolk ; Pa- 
trons, the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. 


ORDAINED, 

In the Cathedral Church, on Sunday, 
June 10. 
DEACONS. 


Harvey Bawtree, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
John Frederick Benjafield, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 
Philip Booth, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Horatio Walpole Bucke, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Samuel Richard Capel, B.A, Wadham 
College, Oxford. 
Francis Cobbold, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 
George Coldham, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 
Robert Collyer, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
John Duningham, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 
Daniel Rose Fearon, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
John Fairfax Francklin, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 
James Burton Kerr, B.A. Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge. 
John Myers King, M.A. Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
James London, §.C.L. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
John Leatherdale, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Charles Lucas, B.A, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 


Diocese of Norwich. 


J. Alex. Deverell Meakin, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

William Myall, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Hervey Aston Adamson Oakes, B.A, 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Henry Owen, B.A. Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

Robert Anthony Purdon, B.A. Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Samuel Rees, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

G.-W. Hughes Ridsdale, B.A. St. Pe- 
ter’s College, Cambridge. 

Barwick John Sams, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

James Saunders, B.A. Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 

Edward Alicriett, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Maltyward Simpson, B.A. Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles Augustus Thurlow, B.A. Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 

George Henry Lee Warner, B.A. St 
John’s Cambridge. 
Henry James Lee Warner, B.A. St. 
John’s Cambridge. 

Edward Wymer, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, ' 


PRIESTS. 
Philip Alpe, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
John Serjeant Alvis, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Ralph Berners, M.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
John Parmeter Buck, B.A. Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
James Carver, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
Walter Chinery, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
Henry Clinton, B.A. Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
Frederick Cook Fowler, B.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 
Richard Hewitt, B.A. Queen's College, 
Oxford. 
James Wortham Hitch, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
Thomas Hulton, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 
Isaac Smith Litchfield, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 
Henry Browne Longe, B.A. Downing 
College, Cambridge. 
Ponsonby Lowther, late of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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Henry Luxmore, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Dent Parmeter, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

Edward Pattison, B.A. Queen’s Col- 

, Cambridge. 
enry Sharpe Pocklington, B.A. Christ 

College, Cambridge. 

Charles Robertson, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Jobo Bathurst Schomberg, B.A. Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 

William Stamer, B.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

William Robert Taylor, B.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Watson Joseph Thornton, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

William Hamilton Turner, M.A, Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 

Ellis Walford, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Nathaniel Wodehouse, B.A. Merton 
College, Oxford. 

Francis Edward Jackson Valpy, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. Edward Cornish Wells, M.A. 
of St. Edmand Hall, Oxford, and Rector 
of Halesworth, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. H. Owen, D.C.L. 
Rector of Beccles. 

The Rev. Edward Wilson, of Kirby 
Hall, Norfolk, to Miss King, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. John King. 

The Rev. G. Wade, of Finningham, 
Suffolk, to Miss Martin, of Copdock, in 
the same County. 

The Rev. Frederick Calvert, Rector of 
Whatfield, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the late J. T. Hicks, Esq. of Chettisham 
Place. 

The Rev. Joseph Edwards, B.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Perpe- 
tual eco of Wattisham and Bricett, 
Suffolk, to Elizabeth Mary, daughter of 
the late John Spurrier, Esq. formerly of 
Yardley, Bury, Herts. 

The Rev. Edward Drury Butts, of 
Glemsford, Suffolk, to Mary, the only 
daughter of the late James Hill, Esq. of 
Walthamstow. 


DECEASED. 


In the 61st year of his age, the Rev. 
Arthur Loveday, D.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Rector of An- 
Hingham St. Mary, in this County. 

n the 28th year of his age, the Rev. 
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Thomas Spencer Cobbold, M.A. only son 
Rev. S. Cobbold, of Woolpit, Suf- 
olk. 

The Rev. Thomas Heury Copeman, 
M.A. late of St, John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, eldest son of R, Copeman, Esq. of 
Hemsby, Norfolk. ‘ i 

At Cossey Hall, Norfolk, aged 33, the 
Rev. Strongitharm, 


OXFORD. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. Gibbes Walker Jordan, B.A. 
to the Rectory of Waterstock, Oxford; 
Patron, William Henry Ashurst, M.P. 

The Rev. W. Lloyd, M.A, of Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Lillingston Lovell, in that County; Pa- 
tron, the King. ° 

The Rev. W. A. Musgrave, to the Rec- 
tory of Emmington, Oxfordshire : Patron, 
Philip Thomas Wykeham, Esq. of Tythron 
House, in that County. 


ORDAINED. 


On Sunday, June 10, in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop. 


DEACONS, 


Henry Wintle, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford, Curate of North Aston. 

John Wells, B.A. St. Alban Hall, Cu 
rate of Asthall. 


Edgell Edgell, B.A, Curate of Rous- 


E. Dewdney, B.A. Curate of Dedding- 
ton, St. Juhn’s College, Cambridge. 

Jacob Ley, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church College. 

Samuel Smith, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church College. 3 

Rice Rees, B.A. Scholar of Jesus Col- 


lege. 

William Pullen, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of Caversham. 

Richard Sankey, M.A. Scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi College. 

Edward W. Forty Latimer, B.A, Lin- 
coln College, Curate of St. Aldate’s. 

Francis Russell Nixon, B.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

George Francis Grey, M.A. Fellow of 
University College. 

Robert Eden, M.A. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 


PRIESTS. 


Andrew Bloxam, M.A. Scholar of Wor- 
cester College. 
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late Hon. and Rev. J.J. Twisleton, D.D. 
to the Hon. Emily Wingfeld, — 
doughter of Richard, fourth Viscount 
Powerscourt. 

DECEASED. 


In the S&th year of his age, the Rev. 
Edward Whitehead, B.D. of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, late Fellow of 
that Society, and Rector of Eastham and 
Hanley-William, Worcestershire. 

In the 74th year of his age, the Rev. 
Thomas Rocke, for nearly 50 years Vicar 
of Tenbury, Worcestershire, and Rector 
of Sillington, Salop. 


LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 
PREFERRED, 


The Rev. Henry Roberts, B.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, to the Rectory 
of Baxterley, near Atherstone. 


ORDAINED. 


By the Lord Bishop, at the Parish 
Church of St. Martin in the Fields, on 
Sunday, 

DEACONS. 


Thomas Bancroft Lutener, Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Francis Foreman Clarke, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Robert Wm. Simpson, B.A, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles Taylor, B.A. Downing College, 
Cambridge. 

George Hatchins, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, 

Samuel John Ingram Lockhart, B.A. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Henry Oldershaw, B.A. Brasennose 
College, Oxford. 

Edward Barlow Seckerson, Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Charles Levingston, B.A. St.) 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

George Gayton Hervey, B.A. | By Let. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, | Dim. 

William Maltby, B.A. Em- >from the 
manuel College, Cambridge. Alp. of 

Edward Dadley 

S.C. L. Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. J 

Robert Vashion Rogers, Literate. 

PRIESTS. 


Jobn Brooke, B.A. Brasennose College, 
Oxtord. 

Henry Calthrop, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 


Thomas Powis Outram, B.A. St. John's 
College, Cambridge. By Let. Dim. from 
the Abp. of York. 

Geo. Darby S. Quintin, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Humphrey Pountney, B.A. Queen's 
College, Oxiord. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev, William Mousley, late of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Lucy, 
only daughter of Thomas Morris, Esq. of 
Coventry. 

The Rev. Charles Levington, B.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Eliza- 
beth Woolhouse, daughter of the late Rev. 
R. G. Robinson, B.C.L. Vicar of Har- 
borne, Statfordshire. 


DECEASED, 


The Rev. P. A. Reaston, Rector of 
Barlborough, Derbyshire. 

The Rev. E. Evans, Vicar of Killmor- 
ton, Warwickshire, aged 62, 


LINCOLN, 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. John Hobart Seymour M.A. 
of Exeter College, Oxford, to the Prebend 
of St. Margaret's, Leicester, in the Cathe- 
dral Church; Patron, the King. 

The Rev. John Gay Copleston, B.A. 
of Oriel College, Oxford, to the Vicarage 
of Kingsey, in the County of Bucks; Pa- 
tron, the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. 

The Rev. Henry Kaye Bonney, D.D. 
of Christ College, Cambridge, Archdea- 
con of Bedford and Rector of King’s 
Cliff, Northamptonshire, to the Deanery 
of Stamford ; Patron the Lord Bishop. 


ORDAINED. 


By the Lord Bishop, in Christ College 
Chapel, Cambridge, on Sunday, 


June 10. 
DEACONS. 


Richard Andrew, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas Bowerbank, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Frederick George Burnaby, B.A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

James Cooper. B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Clark, B.A. Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

William Thomas Clarke, B.A, Queen's 
College, Oxford. 
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Henry Robert Crewe, B.A, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles De la Cour, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

John Hutton Fisher, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

David Frankish, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

Charles Hensley, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

James Hoyle, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 

John Page Julian, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Rowland Ingram, B.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Isaac King, B.A. Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. 

St. John Wells Lucus, B.A. Downing 
College, Cambridge. 

Hompesch Massingberd, Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Lewis Marcus, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

John Olive, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

Edward Pollard, B, A. St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 

Edmund Russell, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

William H. Moncrieff Roberson, M.A. 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 

Joseph Singleton, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry Alexander Small, 8.C.L. Down- 
ing College, Cambridge. 
Theyre Townsend smith, B.A. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 

Jolin Booth, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 


‘rom the Bishop of Worcester. 


PRIESTS. 


Join Edward Bradford, B.A, Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

George William Brooks, B.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Percival Bowen, B.A. All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Archibald Hamilton Duthie, M.A. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

‘illiam Milner Farish, B.A. Corpus 

Christi College, Cambridge. 

Robert Hustwick, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Richatd Greaves Moore, B.A. Christ 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles Pritchard, B.A, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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Christopher George Richmond, B.A, 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
William Christopher Twiss, B.A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
John White, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, 
MARRIED. 


The Rev. Haney Kaye Bonney, D.D. 


of Christ College, Cambridge, Archdeacon 


of Bedford, Dean of Stamford, and Ree- 
tor of King’s Cliff, Northamptonshire, to 
Charlotte, daughter of the Jate John 
Perry, Esq. of Moor Hall, Essex. 

The Rev. George Heury Curtois, M.A. 
of University College, Oxford, Rector of 
East Barkwith, in the County of Lincoln, 
to Susanna, eldest daughter of the late 
John Tebbs, Esq. Bolton Street. 

The Rev, D, F. Harridge, B.A. of 
Henlow, Bedfordshire, to Sophia Har- 
ridge, eldest daughter of Mr, Carter, Wine 
Merchant, of Chelmsford. 

The Rev. J..F. Dawson, of Bedford, to 
Hester Wade Gery, daughter of the Rev, 


H. W. Gery, of Bushmead Priory. 


At Lincoln, the Rev. William Doncas- 
ter, B.D. Rector of Winterbourne Buas- 
sett, Wilts, and Vicar of . Normanton, 
Notts, to Miss Susannah Ellison Williams, 
daughter of the late Theophilus Williams, 
Esq. 

DECEASED. 

In his 67th year, the Rev. Richard 

Lucas, Rector of Casterton Magna, with 


-Pickworth, in Rutland, 


Aged 64, the Rev. J. Hartley, Vicar of 
Corringham, and Perpetual Curate of 


Stow, Lincolnshire, 


The Rev. Legh Richmond, M.A, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Turvey, Bedfordshire. 

Aged 67, the Rev. J. Cragg, Vicar of 
Owston-cum-Withcote, and of Cowbit, . 
near Spalding, 


LLANDAFF. 
MARRIED, 


The Rey. D. Griffiths, of Neath, to 
Jemet, only daughter of Rowland Tho- 
mas, Esq. of Aber, near Caerphilly. 


DECEASED. 


The Rev. H. Phillips, Minister of Coity 
and Coychurch, in the County of Gla- 
morgan, 

In his 86th year, the Rev. Edmund 
Gardiner, M.A, of Trinity College, Dab- 
lin, and Rector of Tintern Parva, Mon- 
mouthshire, 
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NORWICH. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. W. Spencer, M.A. Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to the Rectory of Starston Norfolk. 
Patrons, the Earl of Suffolk and the Hon, 
H. Howard, of Greystoke. 

The Rev. W. Mayd, M.A. to the Rec- 
tory and Parish Church of Wethersfield, 
Sutfolk; Patron, G. T. W. H. Duffield, of 
Marcham Park, Berks, Esq. 

The Rev. G. Montagu, B.A. to the 
Rectory of South Pickenham, Norfolk; 
Patrou, W. L. Wiggett Chute, Esq. 

The Rev. G. F. Favel, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Great Fakenham, Suffolk ; Pa- 
tron, the Duke of Grafton. 

The Rev. Jonathan Chase Matchett, 
M.A, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
to the Vicarage of Catton, Norfolk ; Pa- 
trons, the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. 


ORDAINED. 

In the Cathedral Church, on Sunday, 
June 10. 
DEACONS. 


Harvey Bawtree, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

John Frederick Benjafield, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Philip Booth, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Horatio Walpole Bucke, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Samuel Richard Capel, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Francis Cobbold, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

George Coldham, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 


Robert Collyer, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


John Duningham, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

Daniel Rose Fearon, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

John Fairfax Francklin, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 

James Burton Kerr, B.A. Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge. 

John Myers King, M.A. Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


James London, 8.C.L. Worcester Col- 
me lege, Oxford. 
a John Leatherdale, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles Lucas, B.A. Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 


Diocese of Norwich. 


J. Alex. Deverell Meakin, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

William Myall, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Hervey Aston Adamson Oakes, B.A, 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Henry Owen, B.A. Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

Robert Anthony Purdon, B.A. Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Samuel Rees, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

G. W. Hughes Ridsdale, B.A. St, Pe- 
ter’s College, Cambridge. 

Barwick John Sams, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

James Saunders, B.A. Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. | 

Edward Allcriett, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Maltyward Simpson, B.A. Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles Augustus Thurlow, B.A. Bal- 
College, Oxford. 

George Henry Lee Warner, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Henry James Lee Warner, B.A. St 
John’s Cambridge. 
Edward Wymer, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, 


PRIESTS. 


Philip Alpe, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Serjeant Alvis, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ralph Berners, M.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Parmeter Buck, B.A. Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

James Carver, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 


Walter Chinery, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry Clinton, B.A. Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

Frederick Cook Fowler, B.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Richard Hewitt, B.A. Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

James Wortham Hitch, B.A, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Hulton, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Isaac Smith Litchfield, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Henry Browne Longe, B.A, Downing 
College, Cambridge. 


Ponsonby Lowther, late of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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Henry Luxmore, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Dent Parmeter, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

Edward Pattison, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry Sharpe Pocklington, B.A. Christ 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles Robertson, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Jobn Bathurst Schomberg, B.A, Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 

William Stamer, B.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

William Robert Taylor, B.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Watson Joseph Thornton, B.A. Trinity 
_ College, Cambridge. 

William Hamilton Turner, M.A, Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 

Ellis Walford, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Nathaniel Wodehouse, B.A. Merton 
College, Oxford. 

Francis Edward Jackson Valpy, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. . 


MARRIED. - 


The Rev. Edward Cornish Wells, M.A. 
of St. Edmand Hall, Oxford, and Rector 
of Halesworth, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. H. Owen, D.C.L. 
Rector of Beccles. 

The Rev. Edward Wilson, of Kirby 
Hall, Norfolk, to Miss King, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. John King. 

-The Rev. G. Wade, of Finningham, 
Suffolk, to Miss Martin, of Copdock, in 
the same County. 

The Rev. Frederick Calvert, Rector of 
Whatfield, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the late J. T. Hicks, Esq. of Chettisham 
Place. 

The Rev. Joseph Edwards, B.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of Wattisham and Bricett, 
Suffolk, to Elizabeth Mary, daughter of 
the late John Spurrier, Esq. formerly of 
Yardley, Bury, Herts. 

The Rev. Edward Drury Butts, of 
Glemsford, Suffolk, to Mary, the only 
daughter of the late James Hill, Esq. of 
Walthamstow. 


DECEASED. 


In the 61st year of his age, the Rev. 
Arthur Loveday, D.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Rector of An- 
tngham St. Mary, in this County. 

n the 28th year of his age, the Rev. 


Thomas Spencer Cobbold, M.A. only son 
olk. 

The Rev. Thomas Henry Copeman, 
M.A, late of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, eldest son of R, Copeman, Esq. of 
Hemsby, Norfolk. 

At Cossey Hall, Norfolk 
Rev, L, Strongitharm., 


OXFORD. 
PREFERRED, 


The Rev. Gibbes Walker Jordan, B.A. 
to the Rectory of Waterstock, Oxford; 
Patron, William Henry Ashurst, M.P. 

The Rev. W. Lloyd, M.A, of Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Lillingston Lovell, in that County ;° Pa- 
tron, the King. 

The Rev. W. A. Musgrave, to the Rec- 
tory of Emmington, Oxfordshire : Patron, 
Philip Thomas Wykeham, Esq. of Tythron 
House, in that County. 


33, the 


ORDAINED. 


On Sunday, June 10, in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop. 


DEACONS, 


Henry Wintle, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford, Curate of North Aston. 

John Wells, B.A. St. Alban Hall, Cu 
rate of Asthall. 

Edgell Edgell, B.A. Curate of Rous- 


am. 

E. Dewdney, B.A. Curate of Dedding- 
ton, St. Juhn’s College, Cambridge. 

Jacob Ley, B.A. Student of Chris 
Church College. , 

Samuel Smith, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church College. 
« Rice Rees, B.A. Scholar of Jesus Col- 


William Pullen, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of Caversham, 

Richard Sankey, M.A, Scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi College. 

Edward W. Forty Latimer, B.A, Lin- 
coln College, Curate of St. Aldate’s, — 

Francis Russell Nixon, B.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

George Francis Grey, M.A. Fellow of 
University College. 

Robert Eden, M.A. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 


PRIESTS. 


Andrew Bloxam, M.A. Scholar of Wor- 
cester College. 
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Charles Parker Price, M.A. Scholar of 
Pembroke College. 

Augustus Short, M.A. Stadent of Christ 
Church College. 

Honoratus Leigh Thomas, M.A. Stu- 
dent of Christ Church College. 

Robert Burr Bourne, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church College. 

William Robert Newbolt, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church College. 

John Oukley Hill, M.A. Chaplain of 
Christ Church College. 

Frederick Alexander Sterky, M. A, 
Student of Christ Church Colieve. 

Benjamin John Harrison, B.A. Student 
of Christ Church College. 

Octavius Leach, M.A. Scholar of Jesus 
College. 

Richard Charles Hippisley Tuckfield, 
M.A. Fellow of Ail Souls’ College. 

Edward Willis, B.A. Brasennose Col- 
lege, Curate of Fritwell, 

Heury Linton, M.A, Demy of Magda- 
len College. 

James Russell Phillpott, B.A. Demy of 
Magdalen College. 

William Mathews, B.A. Chaplain of 
New College. 

Robert Walker, M.A, Chaplain of 
Wadham College, 

Hugh Willoughby, B.A, Exeter Col- 
lege, Curate of Noke, 

Philip William Douglas, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church College. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. H. I. Barton, to Emma Eliza- 
bethy only daughter of the late George 
Henry Warner, Esq. of Tiddington, Ox- 
fordshire. 


PETERBOROUGH, 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. A. Bayley, B.A. to the Ree- 
tory of Edgcott, Northamptonshire, 

The Rev. T. Mercer, M.A. tw the Ree- 
tory of Arthingworth, Northamptonshire ; 
Patron, L. Rokeby, Esq. 

The Rev. Gowan Evans, B.A. to the 
Vicarage of Potterspury, Northampton- 
shire; Patron, the Right Hon. Earl Ba- 
thurst. 

The Rev. George Wilkins, D.D. of 
Caius College, Cambridge, Prebendary of 
Southwell, and Vicar of St. Mary’s Not- 
tingham, to the Rectory of Wing, in the 
County of Rutland; Patron, the King. 

The Rev. Richard Lucas, M.A. on his 
own petition, as patron, to the Rectory of 
Edith Weston, in the County of Rutland, 


ORDAINED. 


By the Lord Bishop in his Cathedral, 
on Trinity Sunday. 


DEACONS,. 


Charles Gilbee, B.A. Queen's College, 
Oxford. 
Charles Joseph Parsons, B.A. Magda. 
len Hall, Oxford, 
Andrew Sayers, S.C.L. St. Mary Hull, 
Oxford. 
PRIESTS. 


Brook George Bridges, B.A. Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Thomas Horn, B.A, St. Edmund Hull, 
Oxford. 

Francis White, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

The Rev. C. Tucker, M.A. of Wadham 
College, Oxford, Master of the Grammar 
School, Gainsborough, Northamptonshire, 
to Harriet, daughter of B. Leach, Esq, of 
Sutton Montague, Somerset. 

The Rev. Henry Thursby, M. A. of 
Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Isham, 
Northamptonshire, to Elizabeth Mary, 
fifth daughter of Thomas Papillon, Esq. of 
Acrise Place, Kent. 

The Rev. G. S. Robinson, Rector of 
Cranford, Northamptonshire, to Emma, 
sixth daughter of R. W. Bleucowe, Esq. 


DECEASED. 


Aged 64, the Rev. W. Harding, Vicar 
of Sulgrave, Northamptonshire. 


ROCHESTER. 
PREFERRED, 
The Rev. John Stokes, M.A. to the 


Rectory of Milton, next Gravesend; Pa- 
tron, the Lord Chancellor, 


DECEASED. 


The Rev. W. Crawford, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Carmarthen, Rector of Milton, 
next Gravesend, and of Trottescliff, Kent, 
aged 76. 

At the Parsonage, East Barming, Kent, 
of which parish he had been Rector up- 
a of 40 years, the Rev. Mark Noble, 

S.A. 


SALISBURY. 


PREFERRED. 


The Rev. William Edward Houy, B.D. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Vicar of South Newington, to the Rectory 
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of Baverstock, Wilts; Patrons, the Rector 
and Fellows of that Society. 

The Rev. E. T. Bidwell, M.A. one of 
the Senior Fellows of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to the Rectory of Orcheston St. 
Mary, in Wiltshire; Patrons, the Master 
aud Fellows of that Society, 


ORDAINED, 


In the Chapel of the Palace at Sarum, 
on Sunday, the 25th of March; by the 
Lord Bishop. 

DEACONS. 


George Henry Bosanquet, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Richard Philip Goldsworthy Tiddeman, 
M.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Jolin Ashfordby Craven Trenchard, B.A. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

John Cecil Grainger, B.A. Downing 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


Philip Pinckney Rendall, B.A. Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Hugh Usher Tighe, B. A. Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

Henry Fowle, B.A. University College, 
Oxford. 

John Langley, M.A. Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, 

Heury Edwards Shew, M.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

George Radcliife, M.A. St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. 

Daniel James Eyre, B.A. Oriel College, 
Oxtord, 

Edward Francis Aruey, M.A. Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford. 

Jacob Macdonald, Student at Civil Law, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Henry Wyatt Cottle, B.A. Sydney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Giffard Wells, B.A. Sydney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, 

Henry Stonehouse, B. A. St. Jolin’s 
College, Cambridge. 

William Powley, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 


The Rev. John Abraham Roberts, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
eldest daughter of Daniel May, 


sq. 

The Rev. William Short, M.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, late Student of that So- 
City, and Vicar of Chippenham, Wilts, 
to Jane eldest daughter of John Awdry, 
Esq, of Notton, in the above County. 
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The Rev. Richard Downes, M.A, late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Berwick Saint John, Wilts, to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of T. Grove, 
Esq. of Fern, in the above county. 


The Rev. Thomas Bromley, late Rector 
of Bishopstone, in the County of Wilts, 
and Bighton, in the County of and 
many years one of the Masters of Harrow 
School, 

The Rev. William Boscawen, Vicar of 
South Newton, Wilts. 

Aged 77, the Rev. James Merest, Cu- 
rate of Wortham, Sulfolk, and Vicar of 
Wroughton, Wilts. 


WORCESTER. 
PREFERRED. 


The Rev. Augustus Asgil Colvile, M.A, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, to the 
Curacy of Hampton, Worcestershire; Pa- 
trons, the Dean and Chapter of that So- 
ciety. 

MARRIED. 

The Rev. Samuel Garrard, of Damble- 
ton, Worcestershire, to Miss Tull, late of 
Reading. 


CHAPLAINCIES, LECTURESHIPS, 
PREACHERSHIPS., 

The Right Hon. Lord Lynedoch has 
appointed the Rev. J. Morris, M.A. and 
F.S.A. Vicar of Feltham, Middlesex, to 
7 one of his Lordship’s Domestic Chap- 
ains, 

The Rev. William Fisher, M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Prebendary 
of Sarum, to be one of the Chaplains to 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

The Rev. W. Hildyard, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to 
— of the Chaplains to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 

The Rev. John Griffith, B.D, Fellow 
and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev. J. C. Jervois, to be Chaplain 
to the Bath General Hospital. | 

The Rev N. Barnes, M.A. Rector of 
Richmond, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
the Countess Dowager of Chichester. 

The Rev. Edward Beauchamp St. John, 
B.A. of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, to be one 
of the Domestic Chaplains to the Right 
Hon. Lord Seaford. 


DECEASED. 
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The Rev. Dr. Watson, late of Aile, 
Norfolk, to the Evening Lectureship of 
the United Parishes of St. Mary, Cole- 
church, and St. Mildred, in the Poultry. 

The Rev. T. Browne, Lecturer of St. 
Andrews, Plymouth, to the Ministry of 
the Chapel of Ease, Ivy Bridge. 

The Rev. S. Burder, to be one of the 
Earl of Bridgewater's Chaplains. 

The Rev. Robert Holberton, (late Cu- 
rate of Kedwyn and Kea, Cornwall,) to 
be one of the Domestic Chaplains to the 
Lord Bishop of Barbados. 

The Rev, Thomas Symonds, M.A. Vi- 
car of Ensham, Oxon, to be one of the 
Domestic Chaplains to the Right Hon. 
Lord Colnbrook. 

The Duke of Sussex has appointed the 
Rev. Edward James Todd, B.A. of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, one of his Royal 
Highness’s Domestic Chaplains. 

His Grace the Duke of Leeds has been 
yleased to appoint the Rev. George Wm. 

rooks, B.A. of Christ Church, and the 
Rev. William Glaister, M.A. Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, to be his 
Lordship’s Domestic Chaplains. 


SCHOOLS. 


The Rev. Just Henry Alt, M.A. of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, late Professor 
in Bishop's College, Calcutta, bas been 
elected into the Fourth Grainmar Master- 
ship of Christ's Hospital. 


PREFERRED. 
SCOTLAND, 


The Rev. Angus Mac Laine, to the Pa- 
rish of Ardnamurchan; Patron, the Duke 
of Argyle. 

The Rev. James Curdie, to be Assistant 
and Successor to the Minister of the Parish 
of Gigha; Patron, the Duke of Argyle. 

The King has been pleased to present 
the Rev. James Home Robertson, to the 
Church and Parish of Coldingham, in the 


Presbytery of Churnside, and County of 
Berwick. 


DIOCESE OF CALCUTTA. 


The Rev. John Thomas James, D.D. 
formerly Student of Christ Church, Ox- 


ford, and son of the late Dr. James, Pre. 
bendary of Worcester, has been appointed 
Bishop of Calcutta. 


DIOCESE OF BARBADOS, 


The Rev. Robert Holberton, (late Co. 
rate of Kenwyn and Kea, Cornwall,) to 
the Rectory of St. Mary’s Church, Bridge. 
town, Barbados ; Patron, the Lord Bishop, 


MARRIED. 
The Rev. William Ford, to Miss Juliana 


Beevor. 

The Rev. Andrew Robertson, to Miss 
Jane M‘Latchie. 

The Rev. Alex. Whyte, to Miss Jane 
Farquhar. 

The Rev. T. Harrison, B.A. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Emma 
egg second daughter of Thomas Gozna, 

sq. 
The Rev. James Thomas Campbell, son 
of the late Lieutenant-General Campbell, 
Governor of Gibraltar, to Jane Maxwell, 
daughter of the late David Dale, Esq. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. Alfred Utterson, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, late of Goldhanger, 
Essex, to Mary Susannah, third daughter 
of Col. Kelso, of Dankeith, in the County 
of Ayr, N.B. 


IRELAND. 


The Rev. Thomas P. Magee, second son 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, to Elizabeth 
Frances, daughter of Major-General De 
Batts, of the Royal Engineers. 

The Rev. Hunt Johnson, to Frances, 
daughter of W. T. Monsell, Esq. Couity 
of Limerick. 


DECEASED. 


The Rev. James Landels, Minister of 
Coldingham. 


The Rev. Thomas Kenney, aged $2. 


IRELAND, 


At Limerick, the Rev. Henry Jevers 
Ingram, Vicar Choral of that Cathedral, 
and for nearly 40 years Chaplain of the 
Garrison, and Rector of the parishes of 
Kilimurry and Derrygalvin. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED, FROM APRIL TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 
May 10. 


In full convocation, the Decree was 
conferred by Diploma, upon the Rev. 
Joun Tuomas James, M.A. and late Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, who has been no- 
minated by the King to the Bishopric of 
Calcutta, 

June 14. 


Rev. Godfrey Fausset, Margaret Pro. 
fessor of Divinity, some time Fellow of 
Magdalen College, grand compounder. 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY— 
(by accumulation.) 
April 7. 
— Rev. George Swayne, late Fellow of 
Wadham College, and Vicar of Hock- 
leigh, Essex. 
DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
June 6. 
Hon. Augustus Barrington, Fellow of 
All Souls’, grand compounder. 
DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 
June 14. 
Johu Clendinning, Magdalen Hall. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
May 3. 


Rey. Charles Henry Watling, Fellow 
of Jesus College. 


June 6. 
Rev. George Cracroft, Fellow of Lin- 
coln College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


April 7. 
William Carpenter Rowe, Michel Fel- 
low of Queen’s College. 


len College. 


Rev. Octavius Leach, Scholar of Jesus 
College. 
Samuel Richard Capel, Wadham Col- 
ege. 


April 26. 


Rev. David Twopenny, Oriel College. 
‘ Joseph Charles Philpot, Worcester 
College. 


May 3. 
Rev. Thomas Alban, Worcester Col- 


lege. 

Rev. Henry Wood, Edmund Hall. 

Joseph William Moss, Magdalen Hall, 
Rev. George Andrews, Trinity Col- 
ege. 

“Rev. Wm. Francis Harrison, Demy of 
Magdalen College. 

James Robert Pears, Fellow of Magda- 
len 


Rev. Henry Linton, Demy of Magda- 


Rev. Frederick Graeme Middleton, 
Demy of Magdalen College. 


May 10. 


Rev. Peter Cotes, Scholar of Wadham 
College. 
Richard Michell, Wadham College. 
Rev. Oswald Joseph Cresswell, Corpus 
Christi College. 
Richard Sankey, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 
Rev. Robert Lingen Burton, Christ 
Church College. 
Brook William Bridges, Oriel Col- 
lege. 
» and Rev. Henry Duncombe, All 
Souls’ College. 
Rev. Henry Hodgson, Magdalen Col- 
lege. 
yo Orlando Hamlyn Williams, Bal- 
liol College. 
Rev. Thomas Quarles, Exeter College. 
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pe 
May 17. 
4 Joseph Askew, Taberdar of Qucen’s 
4 4 College. 
“ee Rev. Henry Brown, Queen’s College. 
John Henneker, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. 
es John Gay Copleston, Oriel College. 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce, Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
ie John Myers King, Scholar of Balliol 
College. 
eh? Rev. Philip Pinckney Rendall, Exeter 
College. 
ne Rev. John Marshall Collard, Exeter 
College. 
May 25. 
ag Rev. Robert Deuny, Worcester Col- 
lege. 
Rev. Edward Rowlandson, Michel 
Fellow of Queen's College. 
. by Rev. Nathaniel Best, Balliol College. 
June 2. 
api William Fisher Audland, Taberdar of 
Queen's College. 


Rev. Johu Farlam, Queen's College. 

John Menzies, Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College. 

Robert Eden, Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College. 

Hon. John Boyle, Christ Church. 

Rev. John Perkins, Christ Church. 

Rev. John Oakley Hill, Christ Charch. 

Rev. Robert Watts, Lincoln College. 

John Henry Hippesicy Tuckfield, Oric! 
College. 

Rev. Thomas Jones, Wadham Col- 
lege. 

Jrne 6, 

Rev. Charles Hippisley Tuckfield, Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, grand com- 
pounder. 

Rev. James Ashe Gabb, Jesus College, 
grand compounder, 

Rev. Thomas Pitman, Wadham Col- 
lege, grand compounder. 

Rev. Charles Parker Price, Scholar of 
Pembroke College. 

Rev. Thomas Pinder Pantin, Queen's 
College. 

Rev, Alexander Templeman, Queen's 
College. 

Rev. Thomas Lathbury, St Edmund 
Hall. 

Rev. Henry Carnegie Knox, Magdalen 
Hall. 

Rev. Richard Messiter, Corpus Christi 
College. 
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Thomas Medland, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 

Lewis Purbrick, Christ Church. 

Rev. William Sergison, Brasennose 
College. 

Rev. Henry Cockerell, Trinity Coll, 

Rev. Andrew Bloxam, Scholar of Wor- 
cester College. 

Thomas Maude, University College. 
: John Mitchenson Calvert, Oriel Col- 
ege. 

Rev. Thomas Morgan, Jesus College. 

Henry Griffith, Jesus College. 

George Granville Kekewich, Exeter 
College. 

June 14. 


Rev. Francis Richard Miller, Worces- 
ter College. 

Rev. James Beven, St. Edmund Hall. 

George Thomas Palmer, Brasennose 
College. 

Rev. William Evans, Trinity College. 

Rev, James Currie, University Cok 
lege. 

Rev. Horace Gore Currie, Oriel Col- 
lege. 

Rev, Edward Harbin, Wadham Col- 
lege. 

Rev. James Scott, Wadham College. 


June 21. 


Joshua Ingham, University College, 
grand compounder. 

Henry Cary, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Joseph Timothy Parker, Queen's 
College. 

Rev. Edward Palling, Queen's College. 

George Bowen, Christ Church. 

Rev. James Troughton, Christ Church. 

Rev. Henry John Passand, St. Aiban 
Hall. 

Rev. Edward Ward Wakeman, Wad- 
ham College. 

Rev. Charles Turner, Wadham College. 

Rev. Barton Boucher, Balliol College. 

Rev. Joseph Green Rownd, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. James Taylor Wareing, Exeter 
College. 

Rev. Edward Falle, Scholar of Pem- 
broke College. 


RACHELORS OF ARTS. 
April 26. 


Edward Gillam White, Exhibitioner of 
Lincoln College. 

John Wells, St. Alban Hall. 

Even Morgan, Jesus College. 

John Alexander Blackett, 
Church. 


Christ 
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May 3. 


Lawrence Eberall Judge, New Coll. 

John Scott, Edmund Hall, 

John Frederick Leach, Brasennose Coll. 

Charles Washington Lawrence, Bra- 
sennose College. 

Edward Hughes Chamberlain, Univer- 
sity College. 

Usborne, University College, 
. Edward Bridges Richards, Jesus Coll. 


May 10. 


Richard Baker Wingfield, Christ 
Church. 

Thomas Fairfax, Christ Church. 

Robert Cartwright, Christ Church. 
George Frederick Arthur, Trinity Col- 
ege. 

he Bell, University College. 

William Hind, University College. 

Heury Reynolds, Scholar of Jesus Cull. 

Joseph Corfe, Magdalen College. 


May 17. 


William Grant, Brasennose, grand com- 
pounder. 

Thomas Cottle, Pembroke College. 

John Poulett M‘Ghie, Queen’s Coll. 

William Butterfield, St..Edmund Hall. 

Francis Henchman Buckerfield, Mag- 
dalew Hall. 

Hon, George Edward Arundell Monck- 
Christ Church. 

Frederick Forbes Underwood, Student 
of Christ Church. 

William John Campion, Christ Church, 

William Dixon, Brasennose College. - 

Ramsey Robinson Clarke, Trinity Coll. 

William Nicholson Fall, University 
College. 

Frederick Fleming Beadon, Oriel Coll. 

John Watkin Downes, Jesus College. 


- The Vice-Chancellor has signified that 
on Friday next, the 25th, he shall hold a 
Congregation for the purpose of granting 
Graces and conferring Degrees. 


May 25. 


Charles Griffith, Christ Church. 

John Edward Jackson, Brasennose 
College. 

Hangerford Hoskyns, Oricl College. 

Edmund Walder Head, Oriel College. 

Edward William Forty Latimer, Exhi- 
bitioner of Lincoln College. 

Thomas Hand, Trinity College. 

James Evans Hughes, Jesus College. 

William Bussell, Postmaster of Merion 
College. 

NO. Ilf.—JULY, 1827. 
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Thomas Hutton, Demy of Magdalen , 
College. 


Edward Marshall Kempe, Exeter Coll. 


June 


Abel John Raw, Oriel College, grand 
compounder, 
- Joseph Trotman, Worcester College. 

Digby Michacl Bourite, Séholar of 
Worcester College. 

George Landon, Worcester College. 

Thomas Barrington Geary Moore, 
Pembroke College. 

Francis Jeune, Scholar of Pembroke 
College. 
Samuel Hay Parker, Pembroke Col- 
ege. 

“Robert David Cartwright, Queen's Col- 
le 


» Pollard, St. Edmund Hall. 
James John Rowe, Magdalen Hall. 
Giles Pugh, Magdalen Hall. 
Baldwin Leighton, Christ Church. 
Ambrose Goddard Lethbridge, Christ 
Church. 

John George King, Brasennose Coll. 
Thomas Nixon, Lincoln College. 
Field Flowers, Scholar of Lincoln Coll. 
William Purton, Trinity College. 
Seth Burge Plummer, University Coll. 
William Sewell, Postmaster of Merton 
College, 
Francis R. Nixon, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 
Frederick Morgan, St. John’s College. 
Henry William Maddock, St. John's 

College. 

Thomas W. Davison, Wadham College. 
Francis B. Leonard, Wadham College. 

John Gould, Wadham College. 
David Horndon, Exeter College. 


June 6. 

Frederick Calvert, Student of Christ 
Church, grand compounder. 

Mortimer “George Thoyts, Christ 
Church, d compounder. 

Uvedale Thomas Price, Christ Church, 
grand compounder. 

Caddell Holder, Trinity College, gtand 


compounder, 
Henry Baugh Thorold, Trinity College, 
grand compounder. 
John Brown, Exeter College, grand 
compounder, 
Thomas Tyers, New College. 
Charles Greenall Davies, St. Mary Hall. 
Joshua Lingard, St. Mary Hall. 
Henry King Collinson, Queen’s Col- 


lege. 
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Joseph Maude, Michel Scholar of 
Queen's College. 

Stephen Morgan White, Edmund Hall. 

John Symons Avery, Magdalen Hall. 

John Towlson, Maydalen Hall. 

John Christopher Dowdeswell, Student 
of Christ Church. 

Hon. John Chetwynde Talbot, Student 
of Christ Chorch. 

Fuller Wenham Lewis, Christ Church. 

Edward William Batchellor, Christ 
Church, 

Thomas Tolming, Brasennose College. 

Philip Heary Lee, Brasennose College. 

Richard Brinsley Hone, Brasennose 
College. 

Edward Grevill Ruddock, Trinity Col- 


Julius Nouaille, Trinity College. 

Wiliam Griffith, Jesus College. 

William Staunton, Magdalen College. 

Edward Steade, Magdalen College. 

Charles Fanshawe, Demy of Magdalen 
College. 

Andrew William Gother, St. John's 
College. 

John Windus, Excter College. 


ir June 14. 
4 William Wilshere, Wadham College, 
grand compounder. 
John H, Turbitt, Scholar of Worcester 
College. 
John Clements Whateley, Worcester 
College. 
William Ward, Worcester College. 
Richard Jackson, Scholar of Queen's 
College. 
James Sutcliffe, St. Edmund Hall. 
Richard Laney, Magdalen Hall. 
John Hughes, Brasennose College. 
William Mac Iver, Brasennose College. 
Cecil Wray, Brasennose College. 
John George Weir, Brasennose Col- 


lege. 
AVilliam Platt, Brasennose College. 
William Jacobson, Scholar of Lincoln 
College. 
John Wynne Jones, Jesus College, 
Samuel Lilley, Jesus College. 
St. George A. Williams, Jesus Coll. 
Daniel Wilson, Wadham College. 
Lewis Charles Davies, Wadham Coll. 
Edward Williams, Pembroke College. 
aon Raymond Barker, Merton Col- 
James Woodruff, Merton College. 
George Carr, Merton College, 
James Cecil Wynter, St. John's Coll. 
Thomas Woodruff, St. John’s College. 
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William Richardson, Exeter College, 
Thomas Edwards, Exeter College. 


June 21. 


Thomas Tunnard, St. Mary'Hall, grand 
compounder. 

William John Meech, Fellow of New 
College. 

Hugh Forbes, St. Mary Hall. 
Sackville Gardiner Bourke, St. Mary 
Hall. 

William Pye, Student of Christ Church. 

Charles Hesketh, Trinity College. 

Thomas Dudley, Trinity College. 

Robert Hawkins, Scholar of Pembroke 
College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
May 10, 
Francis Pearson Walesby, A.M. Fellow 


_ of Lincoln College. 


RACHELOR IN MEDICINE, 
May 3. 
Hercules Moore Boultbee, Merton Col- 
lege, (with License to practise.) 
May 10, 
Thomas Heberden, Orie! College, (with 
License to practise.) 


May 17. 


John Clendinning, Magdalen Hall, 
(with License to practise.) 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY IN- 
TELLIGENCE, 


April 4. 
Mr. Charles H. Bayley was admitted 
Founder’s.kin Fellow of New College. 


April 5. 

The Rev. William Thompson, M.A. of 
Queen's College, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society, on the Old Foundation ; and 
Mr. Wm, Eronteine Rowe, B.A, of Bal- 
liol College, was elected a Fellow of Mr. 
Michel's Foundation, 

Dr. Berens, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
has been appointed one of the Visitors of 
Mr. Michel’s Foundation, at Queen’s Col- 
lege, in the place of the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Edward, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


April 18. 
Mr. William James Copleston, B.A. of 
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Corpus Christi College, was elected Fel- 
low of Oriel College. 


April 25. 


In full Convocation, the Rev. Charles 
Thomas Longley, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, the Senior Proctor, and the Rev. 
Andrew Edwards, M.A. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Junior Proctor, were ad- 
mitted by the Vice-Chancellor to their re- 
spective offices, The Senior Proctor was 
presented by the eg Rev. the Dean of 
Christ Church ; the Junior by the Rev. 
George Grantham, B.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. The Pro-Proctors nomi- 
nated for the ensuing year are the Rev. 
Charles Carr Clarke, M.A. and the Rev. 
Daniel Veysie, M.A. Students of Christ 
Church; the Rev. Robert Meadows 
White, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and the Rev. William Sibthorpe 
Cole, M.A. of Worcester College. 


Mav 1. 

The Rev. Thomas Horne, B.D. formerly 
Student of Christ Church, was nominated 
by the Heads of Colleges to preach the 
Bampton Lectures for the year 1828. 

On the same day Evan Morgan, B.A. 


Commoner of Jesus College, was elected 
Scholar of that Society. 


May 2, 


The Rev. John Shuldham, M.A. Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, was nominated a 


Public Examiner in Literis Humanjo- 
ribus, 


May 4. 


Mr. W. Sweetscott, was admitted Ac- 
taal Fellow of New College. 


May 11. 


Mr. R. S. Wood, and M. D. E. Jones, 
were admiited Scholars of that Society. 

The Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A. and 
Fellow of Wadham College, has been no- 
minated one of the Public Examiners in 
Literis Humanioribus; and Edward Feild, 
M.A. Michel Fellow of Queen's College, 
and Examiner in Disciplinis Mathematicis 
et Physicis. 

May 22. 

The Rev. James Hardwicke Dyer, 
M.A. was elected perpetual Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

May 23. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
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Students of Christ Church, from West- 
minster College :—Messrs. J. Anstige, 
J.E. Bates, E. Hill,and HW. Kynaston, And 
at the same time, Messrs. R. Baldwin, 5. E, 
Walker, and L. E, Brown, were chosen 
Scholars of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


June it.» i 


The election of Trinity College took 
ae when Mr. George R. M. Ward, 

-A. was chosen Probationary Fellow ; 
Mr. Edward ‘Turner Boyd Twisleton, 
Scholar; and Mr. Thomas Legh Claugh- 
ton, Commoner, Exhibitioner of that 
ciety. 

Same, day, Frederick James Parsons, 
M.A. Demy of Magdalen College ; John 
Williams, M.A, Student of Christ Church, 
and the Rev. John Mitchell. Chapman, 
M.A. Fellow of Balliol College, were no- 
minated Masters of the Schools for the 
ensuing year. 


June 16. 
Mr. Henry William Maddock, B.A. of 


St. John’s College, was admitted Proba- 
tionary Fellow of Brasennose College. 


Jane 20. 


Francis Jeune, B.A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, was elected a Scholar of that Society, 
on the foundation of Sir John Bennet 
Lord Ossulstone. 


The names of those candidates who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Pub- 
lic Examiners into the three Classes of 
Litera Humaniores and Discipline Ma- 
thematice et Physica, respectively, ac- 
cording to the alphabetical arrangements 
in each class prescribed by the statate, 
stand as follows :— 


In the First Class of Litera Humaniores, 


Edmund Walker Head, Oriel College. 
Francis Jeune, Pembroke College. 
Herman Merivale, Trinity College. 
William Sewell, Merion College. 
Charles Williams, Jesus College. 


In the Second Class of Litera Humaniores. 


Frederick Calvert, Christ Church. 

Robert Cartwright, Queen's College. 

Viscount Holmesdale, Christ Church: 

Edward Jackson, Brasennode College. 

William Jacobson, Lincoln College. 

Henry William Maddock, St. John’s 
College. 
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William Newnham, Corpus 
Christi ollege. 


William Andrew Rew, St. Jobn’s Coll. 


Henry Reynolds, Jesus College. 

Culling Eardley Smith, Oriel College. 

Frederick oe Underwood, Christ 
Church. 


In the Third Class of Litera Humaniores. 
Francis Henchman Buckerfield, Mag- 
dalen Hall. 
William Butterfield, St. Edmund Hall. 
George Carr, Merton College. 
- Charles Davies Greenall, St. Mary 
all, 
Charles Griffith, Christ Church, 
Thomas Hand, Trinity College. 
William Hind, University College. 
Hungerford Hoskyns, Oriel College. 
Thomas Palmer Hutton, Magdalen 
ollege. 
J Philip Henry Lee, Brasennose Col- 
ge. 
William Mac Iver, Brasennose Col- 
le 


ge. 

Francis Russell Nixon, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 
Seth Burge Plommer, University Col- 


William Purton, Trinity College. 
James Sutcliffe, St. Edmand Hall, 
Thomas Tyers, New College. 
John Wilson. 
Joseph Dornford. 
John Shuldham. 


Arthur Johnsen, Examiners. 
James Thomas Round. 
William Beach Thomas. 
In the First Class of Discipline Mathemati 
et Physica. 


Frederick Calvert, Christ Church. 

Robert David Cartwright, Queen's 
College. 

Joseph Corfe, Magdalen College. 

Charles Abel Heurtley, Corpus Christi 
College. 

Wiiliam Hind, University College. 

Henry Reynolds, Jesus College. 


Frederick Forbes Underwood, Christ 
Church, 


In the Second Class of Discipline Mathema- 
tice et Physica. 

John Smith Priestman, Queen's Col- 
oe Andrew Rew, St. John’s Col- 
Tyers, New College. 

Charles Williams, Jesus College. 


In the Third Class of Discipline .suhemas 
tice et Physica. 
Newnham, George William, Corpus 
Christi College. 
Robert Walker. 


Augustus P. Saunders. > Examiners. 
Edward Feild. 


The number of candidates who form 
the Fourth Class, but whose names are 
not published, amounts to 116, 


Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces, and confer- 
ring Degrees, on the following days in the 
present Term, viz :— 

July..... Tuesday... 3. 


PRIZES. 


CHANCBLLOR’S PRIZES. 
Subjects. 
Latin Verse.—“ Mexicum.” 
Adjudged to 
Charles Wordsworth, Commoner of 
Christ Church. 


Latin Essay.—‘ Lex apud Romanos 


Agraria.” 
Adjudged to 
William John Blake, B.A, Gentleman 
Commoner of Christ Church. 


English Essay.— The influence of the 
Crusades upon the Arts and Literature of 


Europe.” 
Adjudged to 
Frederick Oakeley, B.A. some time of 
Christ Church, now Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege. 
SIR ROGER NBWDIGATB’'S PRIZB. 
English Verse.— Pompeii.” 
Adjadged to 
Robert Stephen Hawker, Student in 
Civil Law, of Magdalen Hall. 


CHANCELLOR'S PRIZES. 
Subjects for the ensuing year. 


Latin Verse.— Machine vi vaporis 
impulse.” 

English Essay.—‘' The domestic virtues 
and habits of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


mans compared with those of the more re- 
fined nations of modern Europe.” 


Latin Essay.—“ Unde evenit ut in ar- 
tium liberalium studiis prestantissimus 
quisque apud singulas civitates eodem 
tere sweulo floruerit ?” 

The first of the above Subjects is in- 
tended for those Gentlemen, who, on the 
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day appointed for sending the Exercises 
to the Registrar of the. University, shall 
not have exceeded four years, and the 
other two for such as shall have ex- 
ceeded four, but not completed seven 
years, from the time of their Matricula- 
tion. 


SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE’S PRIZB. 


[For the Best Composition in English 
Verse, not limited to Fifty Lines, by any 
Under-Graduate, who, on the day above 
specified, shall not have exceeded four 
years from the time of his Matricula- 
tion. ] 

“ Richard Coeur de Lion.” 


DR. ELLERTON'S THEOLOGICAL PRIZE. 
Established in 1825. 


Subject :—What was the object of the 
Reformers in maintaining the following 
proposition, and by what arguments did 
they establish it? 

Holy Scripture is the only sure foun- 

- dation of any article of faith. 


261. 


Adjudged by the Lord Bishop.of Ox. 
ford, Regius Professor of Divinity, the 
Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, 
and the President of Magdalen College, 

To Frederick Oakeley, B.A. of Balliol 
College. 

The Subject for the present yearis, . 

“ The Faith of the Apostles in the Di- 
vine Mission of our Saviour was not the 
result of weakness or delusion, but of rea- 
sonable conviction.” . 

The above for English Es- 
say, appoint e Judges, is 
posed to Members of the Universiiy on 
the following conditions, viz:— 4 

I. The Candidate must have ew 
ee for the degree of or 

IL. He must not on thisday (June 15,) 
have exceeded his Twenty-eighth Term, | 

IIT. He must have commenced his Six- 
teenth Term eight weeks previous to the 
day appointed for sending in his Essay to 
the Registrar of the University. 

In every case the Terms are to be com- 
puted from the Matriculation inclusively. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

May 30. 

Rev. John Lamb, Master of Corpus 

Christi College. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

May 2. 

William Johnson, St. John's College. 
May 30. 

Rev, E, Bushby, Fellow of St. John’s 


June 11. 


Rev. Samuel Lee, Queen’s College, 
Professor of Arabic. 

Rev. Richard Twopeny, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Rev. Hugh James Rose, Trinity Col- 


Rev. Henry Hunter Hu Fellow of 
St. John’s College. ghes 


Rev. Mark Cantis, Fellow of Emma- 
nuel College. 
Rev. N, John Temple, Fellow of Sid- 


ney Sussex College. 
Rev. Richard Waterfield, Fellow of 


George Coventry, Jesus Coll 
v. Veorge yen vesus ege. 
Rev. Montague John W ynyard, Down- 
ing College 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
March 30. 


Wood Collett, Catherine Hall. 
Charles Henry Pulsford, Jesus Col-. 
John Hogg, St. Peter’s College. 


May @. 


Thomas, Trinity College. 
Pelham Villiers, St. John’s Col- 


College, 
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John Goodman Maxwell, Caius Coll. 
Edwin Guest, Caius College. 

Charles Austin, Jesus College. 

Thomas Grainger Hall, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 

Rev. Robert Bentley Buckle, Fellow of 
Sidney College. 


Brook Kempson, Sidney Coll. 
May 30, 
Rev. Thomas Bingham, St. John’s Coll. 


~ Rev. John Teeson, Clare Hall. 


Rev. Charles Arnold, Fellow of Caius 
College. 


Rev. William Ford, Magdalen Coll. 

Rev, Walter Mather Ward, Emmanuel 
College. 

In the same Congregation, the Rev. 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M.A. Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, was admitted 
ad eundem, 

May 16. 

Rev. Watson Joseph Thornton, Tri- 
nity College. 

«Sydney Gedge, Catherine Hall. 
June 11. 


Rev. Henry Sharpe Pocklington, 
Christ College. 


HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
April 6. 
The Hon. and Rev. Miles John Staple- 
ton, Magdalen College. 


M. A. INCEPTORS. 


March 30. 
Joseph Walter Perry, St. Peter's Coll. 
William Hamilton Turmer, Pembroke 

College. 

Henry Artell, Fellow of Pembroke Coll. 
Sir Graystock Carringham, St. John’s 

College. 

Edward Richard Benyon, St. Jobn's 

College. 

. James Amiraax Lerenise, Fellow of Tri- 

nity College. 

Frederick Parkin Hoole, Trinity Coll. 
Sanderson Sermant, Trinity College. 
Frederick Malkin, Fellow of Trinity 

College. 

. Francis Martin, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Edward Barnes, Fellow of Christ Coll. 
William Anthony Collins, Christ Col- 
Robert Wooding Sutton, Clare Hall. 
James Bowstead, Fellow of Corpus 

Christi College. 

a Crawley, Fellow of Magdalen 

lege. 
James Burgess Watson, Emmanuel Coll. 


Henry Fearon, Fellow of Emmanvel 
College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
Richard Henry Kinchant, St. John’s 
College. 
April 6. 


William Willoughby Wynne, St. John’s 
College. 

Henry George Salter, Jesus College. 
Edmond Salter Whitbread, Trinity 
all. 

Edward H. Dawson, Emmanuel Coll. 

Thomas Darby, Downing College. 


May 2. 


John Hamilton Hall, Trinity College. 
James Lloyd Wallace, Trinity Coll. 
Evelyn Waddington, Trinity College. 
James Davis, St. John’s College. 
William Brathwaite, St. John’s Coll, 
John Guyther, St. John’s College. 
William White Hume, St. John’s Coll. 
William Scott, St. Peter's College. 
Bradfield Sanders, St. Peter’s College. 
John Biddulph, Clare Hall. 
Edward Richard Poole, Trinity Hall. 
Thomas Nicholl, Trinity Hall. 
Daniel Cappe, Queen’s College. 
Joseph Medlicott, Queen’s College. 
Joseph Singleton, Queen’s College. 
Lewis Marcus, Queen's College. 
John White, Queen’s College. 
Gustavus Walker, Queen’s College. 
William Grice, Queen’s College. 
Richard Stainforth, Queen’s College. 
Barlow Seckerson, Catherine 
John Jennings Smith, Catherine Hall. 
William J. J. Leech, Jesus College. 
Benjamin Agar, Jesus College. 
Thomas Boydell, Magdalen College. 
Francis G. Rawlins, Emmanuel College: 
James John Hamilton Lawson, Sidney 
College. 
May 16. 
Francis Gregory Le Mann, King’s 
College. 
Charles Stopford, Trinity College. 
Frederic Martin, Trinity College. 
George James Assheton Drake, St. 
John’s College. 
John Hall, St. John's 
William Truell, St, John’s College. 
Francis Michael Mac Carthy, St. Pe- 
ter's College. 
Francis Sonn, Corpus Christi C 
“en John George Maddison, M 
Samuel Smith, Magdalen College. 
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John Barker, Downing College. 


May 30. 
John Dymoke, Trinity College. 
John Parker Nuttall, St. John’s Coll. 
Robert Mann Potcherby, St. John’s 
College. 
Robert Stevenson Ellis, St. Peter’s Col- 


=. George Hutchins, Corpus Christi 
College. 
Abel Smith, Christ College. 
Francis Miles Willan, Christ College, 
Phineas Williams, Magdalen College, 
(Compounder). 
Pe Christopher Purton, Sydney 
lege. 
Wells Lucas, Downing Col- 
lege, (Compounder). 
James Beauchamp, Clare Hull. 
Haggartth Baynes, Queen’s College: 
Matthew Fortescue, Queen’s College. 
June 11. 
Robert Peel, Trinity College. 
Benjamin Ffinch, Trinity College. 
BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 


May 2. 
Nicholas Francis Davison, Caius Coll. 


May 30. 
Charles Barham, Queen’s College. 


June 11. 
John Foster, St. John’s College. - 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Frederic Legrew Hesse, Trinity Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


March 30. 

Ata Congregation this day, Wm. Hop- 
kins, B.A. of St. Peter’s College, was 
elected Esquire Bedell of this University, 
in the room of the late John Beverley, Esq. 


April 2. 
John Hymers, B.A, William Metcalfe, 
B.A. and John H. Marsden, B.A. of St. 
Jotin’s College, were elected Foundation 
Fellows of that Society. ' 


March 30. 

The election to the University Scholar- 
ships, on Dr. Bell’s foundation, was deter- 
mined as follows: 

1. Ewbank, Christ College. 
2. Tate, Trinity College. 
April 6. 

At a Con ion this day, William 
Breynton, B.A. Magdalene College, was 
elected Travelling Bachelor, on the nomi- 
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nation of the Hon. and Rev. George Ne- 
ville Grenville, Master of that Society. 
At the Previous Examination, in the 
last week of Lent Term,.of the Students 
who will take their Bachelors Degree in 
1829, the number in the First Class was 
308, and in the Second 98, The classifi- 
cation was not sufficient to render the list 
of any interest beyond the Academical 


circles, 
April 26, 


The following Gentlemen of Trinity 
College were elected Scholars of that 


Society :— 
Willis. Chatfield, Jun. 
Lestourgeon. Soames, 
Raine. Withers. 
Lee. Westminster Scholars. 
Barnes. Dunlop, 
Stone. J. M. Meath. 
Phillips. Carron. 
Martineau. 

May 11. 


The Poll for the Election of a Repre- 
sentative for the University closed at five 
o'clock this day, when the Nos, were, for 

The Solicitor General, . 479 
Mr. Bankes . 378 j 
Majority 101 

The Solicitor General was consequently 
declared duly elected, and the Congrega- 
tion dissolved. 


The following is a summary of the votes 
of the different Colleges. 

The letter M. denotes on which side 

the Master gave his vote :— 

TINDAL. BANKES. 

St. Peter’s College. . 17 . . 9M 


Clare Hall . . . . 15 . . 96M 
Pembroke College 8M. . 9 
Caius Colle 29M. 21 
Trinity Hall . 7M. . 6 
Corpus Christi. . . 19M. . 15 
King’s College . . . 10 + 14. 
Catherine Hall . * 8M 
Jesus College 15M 
Christ College mite 9 
St. John’s College * « 91M. . 91 
Magdalen College 9 
Trinity College. . . 191M. . 78° ° 
Emmanuel College sree 33M 
Downing College . . 7M. . 2 
Commorantes in Villa. . 
479 378 
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TYRWHITT'’S HEBREW SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following Gentlemen were last week 
elected Scholars on that foundation:— 
Jarrett, Catherine Hall, Scholar, ist Class. 
Campbell, Jesus College, Scholar, 2d Class. 


A Lay Fellowship in Downing College 
has become vacaut, open to all Graduates 
in this University and the University of 
Oxford, in Arts, Physic, and Civil Law. 
oe Election will be on the S0th of Octo- 

T. 

TRINITY COLLEGE EXAMINATION. 


The following is an alphabetical list of 
the First Class of Senior Sophs, Junior 
Sophs, and Freshmen :-— 


SENIOR SOPHS. 


C, Perry. Fitzherbert. 
Lestourgeon, 
Barnes. Peile, 
H. Fawcett. Willis. 
JUNIOR SOPHS. 
Butler. Phillips. 
Cavendish, Soames. 
Hawtry. Valentine. 
S. Hoare. White. 
Lyons. Withers. 
O'Brien. 
FRESHMEN. 

Birk beck Ramsay. 
Burcham. Steele. 
Harvey. Tate. 
Heaviside. W. Taylor. 
J. M. Heath, Todd, 
Jackson. Travis. 
Mann, J Walker. 
Myers. Wilkinson. 
Ponsonby. C. Wordsworth. 


The following gentlemen are appointed 
Barnaby Lecturers for the year ensuing : 

Backe, B. A. 
King’s College. 

Philosophical —William Heard Shel- 
ford, M.A, Emmanuel College. 

Rhetorical.—Geo. Waddington, M.A. 
Trinity 


ollege. 
PRIZES. 
CHANCELLOR'S GOLD MEDAL, 
[For the best English Poem by a resi- 
dent Under Graduate. ] 
Subject.— The Druids.” 
Adjudged to 
Christopher Wordsworth, Trinity College. 


Two other Exercises were declared by the 
Examiners to have great merit, and the 
Authors were desired to communicate 

their names to the Vice-Chancellor. 
These Exercises were both written by 
T. E. Hankinson, of Corpus Christi Col. 
lege. 
THE PORSON PRIZE, 
[For the best; translation of a 
from Shakspeare into Greek verse. 
Subject.—“ As you like it. Act IIf, 
Scene 3.” 
Beginning “ But do not so: I have,” &e. 
And ending —“ with truth and loyalty,” 
Adjudged to 
John Wordsworth, Scholar of Trinity 
College. 


SIR WILLIAM BROWNE'S GOLD MEDALS. 


Greex Ove:—Sanctius his animal... 
Decrat adhuc, et quod dominari in ce- 
tera posset :— 
Natus Homo est— 
Adjudged to 
William Selwyn, St. John’s College. 


Ericrams:—Mabiuara, pabiysara. 
Adjudged to 
Christopher Wordsworth, Trinity College. 
Latin Ope :—lIphigenia in Aulide. 
Adjudged to 
Christopher Wordsworth, Trinity College. 
The Greek Ode, the Latin Ode, and the 
Epigrams, mentioned by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor as “ having great merit, and to the 
Authors of which permission is given te 
transcribe their exercises into the book 
containing the prize-compositions,” were 
written severally by 
Wordsworth, sen. Trinity College. 
Selwyn, St. John's College. 
Hankinson, Corpus Christi College. 
MEMBERS’ PRIZES. 

Of fifteen guineas each, to two Bache- 
mm of Arts, for the of 
Latin Prose composition. ] 

Subject:—“ Homerus.” 
Adjudged to 
Richard Williamson, Trinity College. 
W. M. Heald, Trinity College. 


Undergrad 
Grecia victo- 


Adjudged to 
E. H. Fitsherbert, Trinity College. 
T. W. Peile, Trinity College. 
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